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“(\F our history at Craigenputtock,” wrote 
Carlyle, “there might a great deal be 
written; for it was, in fact, a very singular 
scene and arena for such a pair as my darling 
and me. It looks to me now like a kind of 
humble russet-coated epic, that seven years 
settled at Craigenputtock.” It is not curi- 
ous that it took Thomas Carlyle a lifetime 
to see this; the intensity and concentration 
of his mind on any subject he had on hand 
usually caused him to disregard all extrane- 
ous matter. Any careful observer, knowing 
the idiosyncrasies of these two people, could 
easily see that Craigenputtock was an ideal 
home for the Carlyles. Emerson, after his 
first visit there, recognized the fact, and 
“hoped they would not leave the moors.” 
Indeed, to glance over these silent pas- 
toral solitudes is to get into keen sympathy 
with the mind that moaned and fretted at 
the world’s babblement. Carlyle’s restless 
thoughts were more than enough for his own 
individual peace of mind. In fact, they were 
often more than he himself could bear. His 
message to the world kept him in sight of 
the heated actions of wrong-doing, and the 
intensity of his feelings became so great 
that he could not help roaring from pain, and 
spurning, in his anguish, all mankind. 
His whimsical idea, in “Stump Orator,” of 


“a benevolent man’s proposal to cut from one 
generation all the tongues away, prohibiting 
literature too; and appoint at least one gen- 
eration to pass its life in silence,” that the 
“Froth Gospels and multitudinous long-eared 
Hearsays might drift rapidly on the eternal 
winds,” would be no great hardship if the 
tongueless generation had to spend its life 
among the moorland and whinstone crags 
of Craigenputtock. 

The luxury of silence is here intact. The 
patient ground seems waiting man’s behest 
—lying aloof, one would almost think, in re- 
serve for world-torn souls. Even the lower, 
undulating moors shrink from your gaze. 
They run away from you, and at the near 
receding braeheads the mind has to conjure 
an unseen distance to mingle with the low 
sky-line. No particular abruptness presents 
itself. The tufty ground rises from the east 
side of the valley, in which the house and 
farmsteading stand ensconced and hid from 
any solitary wayfarer in a strip of trees that 
runs well up the swelling braes. The ground 
then rises a little more smartly in an easterly 
direction, and a long hilly ridge terminates 
in a cairn-crowned height—a memorable 
spot, for it was here Carlyle and Emerson sat 
down and sounded the depth of each other’s 
mind. “We went out,” says Emerson in his 
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“English Traits,” “to walk over long hills, 
and looked at Criffel, then without his cap, 
and down into Wordsworth’s country. Then 
we sat down and talked of the immortality 
of the soul. It was not Carlyle’s fault that 
we talked on that topic, for he had the 
natural disinclination of every nimble spirit 
to bruise itself against walls, and did not like 
to place himself where no step could be 
taken. But he was honest and true, and 
cognizant of the subtle links that bind ages 
together, and saw how every event affects 
all the future. ‘Christ died on the tree’ 
(said he) ‘that built Dunscore Kirk yonder, 
that brought you and me together. Time 
has only a relative existence.’” 

The view from the cairn-heights looking 
over the valley of Dunscore is very extensive. 
The near, flowing lines are scanty of vege- 
tation, save where the moorland slopes 
terminate in a spare clump of trees which 
draws attention to the whereabouts of 
Nether Craigenputtock. From the middle 
distance and onward the view is particularly 
far-reaching, but it is more interesting to 
the mind than to the eye. There is nothing 
striking in this great pastoral plain, farm 
cottages or villages being mere scattered 
dots in the wide landscape; the far-off hills 
mingling with the cloudy sky, however, aid 
one’s imagination. 

It was with some regret that we found 
the atmospheric conditions baffling for rep- 
resentative photography. The sunny fore- 
noon sky had become a vast cloudy expanse. 
On our left, in the yawning misty space be- 
tween us and Criffel, a heavy bluish-purple 
mass of clouds was ever and anon sending 
out tongues of flame and muffled thunder. 
Betimes its gray skirt swept our hilltop with 
a shower of lashing hail. The valley of Duns- 
core all this time was becoming dimmer and 
dimmer, and we accordingly had to register 
the atmospheric conditions more emphatically 
than the material facts of the landscape. 

As the afternoon wore on, a humdrum ap- 
pearance came over all, and in this aspect 
we had to put on our plate the cairn-heights 
from the southern low grounds, and although 
obliged to photograph to a great extent “the 
facts which suffocate the Muse” (to use an 
apt expression of Oliver Wendell Holmes), 
yet the view is fairly representative of the 
“walk over long hills” mentioned in “Eng- 
lish Traits” and occasionally referred to by 
Carlyle himself. 

Nature’s own sweet breath is dominant 
here and for many miles around, and coul¢ 
not but lull to repose the ebullient minds of 


the Carlyles. It is pleasant to think of the 
solitary figure, as silent as the surroundings 
themselves, sauntering in this peaceful para- 
dise. Of all positions in this age of rail-rush 
this surely was a God-appointed spot for one 
so tormented as he by the misdeeds of reck- 
less inhumanity. Fit place this, when the 
mind of the strong thinker was simmer- 
ing with the thoughts destined before long 
to thrill the world of thinking men and 
women. 

Then how valuable must have been those 
morning canters of the Carlyles along these 
rolling braes! The free-blowing winds would 
doubtless exhilarate the thought of the mo- 
ment and stimulate and mature the keen- 
edged words that would soon run from his 
pen in the cozy little study. 

It is curious how one’s knowledge of the 
peculiar constitutions of individuals tram- 
mels the imagination, the visible facts of 
the moment forming mere accessorial linea- 
ments to the more dominant truths of the 
mind. Thus on lifting the knocker on the 
Craigenputtock front door in the summer 
of 1896 I felt afraid of disturbing the nerves 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle! “If the knocker 
makes no sound for weeks together,” she 
wrote from Craigenputtock in 1832, “it is 
much the better for my nerves.” 

The house itself is a good old-fashioned 
square-cornered building of two stories, and 
in its rear the farmsteading and cottages 
stand compact and businesslike. Carlyle’s 
study is at the northeast end of the house 
and is entered from a larger front room. 
But the small oblong is felt to be of the 
greater importance. The paper on the poet 
Burns and the initiatory self-wrangling 
“Sartor Resartus” came into existence 
here. There are whispering mementos 
about of the hand and brain of the thought- 
laden soul that sat here in its own gloom 
or sunshine. The fervid thought that was 
emitted here in such terrible earnestness 
still burns. The atmosphere seems still 
charged with the laboring breath of the 
stormy thinker: one fears to speak aloud. 
It is a hallowed spot. 

But although the study is the chief spot 
of interest, every part of the house brings 
to memory recorded incidents of its once 
illustrious inmates. You can hardly move 
about the rooms without feeling the pres- 
ence of Thomas and Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
The kitchen particularly has become attrac- 
tive by the doings of the latter. All her 
readers know the vivid description she gives 
of the snow scene that kept her maid-servant 
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away, and necessitated the assistance of Car- 
lyle before the breakfast could be prepared 
by the mistress herself. 

Doubtless it was a highly romantic situa- 
tion, and one could wish that that load of 
snow, as it canopied and covered their sur- 
roundings, had given the excitable pair heart- 
felt quiet for once in . 
their lives. Thoreau 
would have luxuri- 
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puzzled many of his contemporaries in the 
middle of the century. The influential rush- 
lights of literature could then only make fun 
of his earn- estness. A“ gigman” 
in important i literary quarters said 
of him, with a spice of 
truth in the carica- 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF CARLYLE, ECCLEFECHAN. 


ated in such a position. True; but Thoreau 
could live for himself at times, or think rather 
that certain parts of his existence had to be 
given up to isolation and thought. Lucky 
thinker, to be able to allow the world to take 
its own way, making the one half of mankind 
welcome, if it pleased them, to slay the other 
half, while he rejoiced in the serene air and 
thought that the finest of all epaulets was 
a live sparrow on his shoulder! 

It was far otherwise with Thomas Carlyle. 
His torch-like mind was ever flashing like a 
pharos in the gloom of storm. Truth and 
goodness kindled his genius, but any sense of 
wrong-doing fanned it into volcanic energy. 
Doubtless he was a shaky philosopher, but 
philosophy, perhaps, is hardly to be expected 
when one is plunging in a maelstrom surging 
with ages of tyrannic injustice and folly. 

Possibly it was this attitude of his that 
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ture: “Our planet is in rags, and Carlyle is 
weeping over it.” The rushlight has gone 
out. The Promethean fire of Thomas Car- 
lyle is now burning in both hemispheres. 

Much has been made of his brusque man- 
ner. Truth is, he could not bear inanity or 
even the semblance of it. Yet he was toler- 
ant in a high degree to honest worth. Emer- 
son observed that “Carlyle worshiped a man 
that manifested any truth in him.” 

To hold his attention one had to be thor- 
ough. He rushed at the stranger mind, and 
sometimes, too, by a byway, probing deeply, 
and all the time with flashing eyes—these 
small, pupiled orbs that, although dreamy- 
looking in repose, seemed, in his eager ques- 
tioning attitudes, to leave their places and 
dart meteor-like toward yours. I will ever 
see those eyes on their way to mine during 
our first tussling interview. The fancy is 
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as strong as fact, and still felt to be as real 
as truth itself. 

I have seen him in many moods, and be- 
gan to learn that his silence was at times a 
compliment to all about him. The silence 
of others, too, was a stern necessity of his 
supersensitive nature. Indeed, without quie- 
tude life to him was intolerable. His nature 
was the very antipodes of that of Gibbon, 
who managed to sit as a mute for eight 
sessions in the House of Commons! 

Nothing annoyed him more than noisy 
platitudes, no matter where or by whom 
they were echoed. The story of the pipe 
and empty room, although sometimes as- 
cribed to the wrong person, is character- 
istic. A professor, nominally related, at least, 
to the host of St. Brycedale, Kirkcaldy, was 
rattling off his day’s peregrinations: he had 
breakfasted at St. Andrews, dined in Aber- 
deen, “And now,” he added with gusto, “I 
am sitting at supper in St. Brycedale with 
the great Thomas Carlyle.” The storm 


burst. “For God’s sake!” roared the sage 
to his niece, “get me a pipe and an empty 
room!” 

Any formal function in life disturbed 
Carlyle’s equanimity. Almost every recently 


issued book by an author personally ac- 
quainted with the Carlyles gives additional 
proof of the extraordinary burden that the 
thought of the performance of even an hon- 
orary duty imposed on his brooding spirit. 
The conventionally constituted may not un- 
derstand it, but every impressionable mind 
can sympathize deeply with the burning 
genius that possessed him. In his strong 
manhood it carried him to the heights from 
which he surveyed the problems fraught with 
the life and the death of peoples and of 
nations. Carlyle’s overwhelmed feelings 
were akin to the waves of the sea when op- 
posed by encountering obstacles, and al- 
though at times they lashed themselves 
into foam only, the thoughtful observer can 
still recognize the law-driven power. Yes; 
his great genius in its exuberant strength 
followed nature herself in her own riotous 
and wasteful behavior. Love, therefore, 
should tinkle in the laughter evoked by the 
outré slips he sometimes made: they are 
merely caricature sketches in miniature for 
the treasured portfolio. 

In this spirit I may lead the imagination 
of the reader to a small but strangely con- 
stituted group of people in the sitting-room 
of St. Brycedale, the home of the late Pro- 
vost Swan of Kirkcaldy. Thomas Carlyle, 


along with his brother Dr. John Carlyle and _ 
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his niece, then Miss Mary Carlyle Aitken, 
were the noted personages of the group. 
The host, Provost Swan, an old pupil of 
Carlyle when he was school-mastering in 
Kirkcaldy, was proud of his distinguished 
visitors, and made them feel at home in 
his mansion. Untainted and untried in his 
faith, he kept up, bachelor though he was, the 
nightly practice of family worship, or “the 
readin’,” as it was then best known in the ver- 
nacular of the people. Oftener than once he 
had asked his illustrious guest to conduct the 
ceremony. Carlyle was always in need of a 
smoke at such times, and so generally with- 
drew to his own room. One evening, however, 
when the conversation was quiet and genial, 
and one or two other friends were present, 
the provost once more pleaded with Carlyle 
to lead the service. He would rather be ex- 
cused, but the kindly pressure and earnest- 
ness of his host made him volunteer to read 
a chapter to the company. The big Bible 
was soon on the table before him. He opened 
it and turned to the Book of Job. Carlyle 
was always an excellent reader, and his firm 
and sonorous voice soon filled the room. All 
present were deeply interested, and the 
provost was charmed at the idea of such a 
great man conducting family worship in his 
house; so he quietly touched the bell—the 
bell calling the servants to evening prayers. 
Soon they appeared in the doorway with 
their Bibles in their hands. Carlyle looked 
up and stared as if he had seen an appari- 
tion, and gave a strangely scowling murmur, 
fancying, perhaps, that he had been inveigled 
into a position he hated. Again, however, 
he resumed reading with greater apparent 
willingness than ever; he was warming with 
his subject. Verse after verse he continued 
to roll off. The company were puzzled, not 
apprehending whether the reader was treat- 
ing them to a travesty or had become so ab- 
sorbed in the subject-matter before him that 
he could not stop. Still he went on reading. 
Chapter third, in which Job curses the day 
of his birth, was reached. Carlyle’s voice 
became stronger, more effective, terrible; 
and more than one of the company began to 
wonder if this were not the veritable Job 
himself come to earth again. The awe- 
inspiring voice rolled on, and in tones, too, 
that will live in at least one memory while 
it lasts. Rapt attention was still given to the 
reader, who was now in the sixth chapter. Job 
is still crying aloud in his despair, and in the 
sixth verse he asks, “Is there any taste in 
the white of an egg?” “God bless me!” ex- 
claimed Carlyle, “I did not know that was 
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here!” The spell was broken. Most of the 
company were vainly endeavoring to conceal 
a smile or muzzle a laugh. Miss Aitken took 
in the situation at a glance. “Uncle,” said 
she, gently tapping his arm, “the company 
is waiting.” Inamoment he closed the Bible 
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and Edward Irving paced along that very 
shore with its mile and more of yellow sand 
and long lapping wavelets so graphically 
noticed in his “ Reminiscences.” 

In such cases the provost would order his 
carriage and drive his visitor out, one day to 
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with both hands and an emphatic smack, 
then rose, and retired to hisown room. Not 
sure of how her uncle might be feeling after 
so exciting a reading, Miss Aitken soon fol- 
lowed. She found him filling his long clay 
pipe and twisting about in quiet laughter at 
the way he had got out of “the readin’.” 
As might be expected, Provost Swan was 
very attentive to his visitors, yet he himself 
told me that he had to be very careful in offer- 
ing his services, and had to trust to oppor- 
tunity to carry out any of his intentions 
tending to the comfort of his chief guest. 
Sometimes Carlyle did not feel inclined for 
the long solitary walks which he frequently 
took in the forenoons along Kirkcaldy sands 
—walks that would doubtless recall to his 
memory the episodes of early days when he 


show him a picture exhibition, and another 
a big school the head master of which, he 
knew, would be able to appreciate the honor 
of such a distinguished visit. To mark the 
occasion, the teacher called up a music class 
and gave out a joyous hymn. Carlyle, 
touched to sadness by the sight of so many 
children absorbed in their pleasant task and 
alike careless and ignorant of the future, was 
heard to mutter in his native Doric, “ Puir 
things! puir things!” This utterance is quite 
in harmony with his remark when somebody 
was expatiating on the beauty of: the starry 
sky: “It’s a sad, sad sicht.” Both remarks 
illustrate his tendency to view everything, 
not as detached, but as related to the “ back- 
ground of eternity,” as Alexander Smith, I 
think, well puts it. 
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On the conclusion of the children’s song, 
Carlyle, at heart a Scot of the Scots despite 
his world-comprehending outlook, expressed 
himself as pleased with the singing, but 
asked that they might sing a Scotch song. 
The teacher was nonplussed; he apolo- 
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moment and parch the ideal—the higher 
real—of a mind that had helped to mold his 
own individuality. It was on one of these 
occasions that I secured my best portrait of 
him. The dishevelment of his hair looked 
eminently characteristic. Isawbeforemethe 

veritable Teufelsdréckh himself, with 





ce 


gized, saying that the children had not 
. been taught any Scotch songs. “Bless 
my soul!” roared Carlyle, “Scotch 
bairns not able to sing a Scotch song!” 
St. Brycedale and Wemyssfield were 
near neighbors, and situated in the fin- 
est partof suburban Kirkcaldy. Carlyle, 
after our first meeting, took a liking to 
my place. He would saunter about, un- 
molested by inquisitive eyes, among my 
high bushes, and smoke his long clay 
pipe in a musing and slightly bent «4 
titude, the broad brim of his ~ 1g 
hat almost hiding his face, and it wa 
only when*he had some question to =k 
or some few remarks to make that he 
would appear at my studio door. I never 
courted his presence. No one would 
have done so who knew the smolder- 
ing fires that might blaze up in a 
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shaggy brows and locks grown gray. 
“Under those thick locks of thine, so 
long and lank, overlapping roofwise the 
gravest face we ever in this world saw, 
there dwelt a most busy brain. In thy 
eyes, too, deep under theirshaggy brows 
and looking out so still and dreamy, 
havewenotnoticedgleams ofanethereal 
or else a diabolic fire?” Such a head is 
lowered in power by such trim wrappage 
as may be seen spoiling Boehm’s other- 
wisepatheticand excellentstatueof him 
on the Thames Embankment, at the foot 
of Cheyne Row, where hesits completely 
worn out by his long hard day’s work, 
and as if thinking over the words of the 
philosophic Arnauld, which in “Sartor 
Resartus ” he so ingeniously applied to 
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THE STUDY. 8 
himself in his child- 
hood: “Rest? Rest? 
Shall I not have all 
eternity to rest in?” 

Once more, and I 
shall finish this long 
digression. One dark, 
gray morning just be- 
fore he left Scotland 
for the last time, Car- 
lyle, his brother, his 
niece, and Provost 
Swan came into 
Wemyssfield. Think- 
ing further to inter- 
est him, I ran up- 
stairs for my library 
album, containing por- 
traits I had bought of most of the celebrities 
of the day. He began to turn the leaves 
in an indifferent manner, but coming on 
an early photograph of nimself, he clenched 
his right hand and brought it down on the 
album, saying bitterly, “That ’s bad!” It 
was bad, but it was like him, and that is 
more than can be said of Whistler’s modern 
rhapsody of him. Carlyle soon became inter- 
ested, however, and took the album to a 
table nearer the window, and sat down, the 
rest looking on in silence, which was broken 
at intervals by short conversations and 
some remarkable criticisms. Looking at a 
portrait of Landseer, he said it was “ the most 
leonine resemblance of him he had seen,” and 
so on, just as one might have expected, con- 
sidering how he could limn in a line the char- 
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acteristic appearance 
of those he met. 
Dickens, he ob- 
served, came out 
badly in photographs. 
I told him I thought 
I knew why, and that 
he himself had noticed 
the causes which pro- 
duced the numerous 
lines in Dickens’s face 
when in repose, and 
which the early pho- 
tographic renderings 
bungled by their 
mercilessly emphatic 
shades. I dare say 
modern cinematogra- 
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phy could hiave given in a realizable way the 
action over Dickens’s face so vividly pictured 
by Carlyle in one of his letters: “A face of 
most extreme mobility, which he shuttles 
about—eyebrows, eyes, mouth, and all—in 
a very singular manner while speaking.” 
Carlyle was pleased to hear me say I had 
heard Dickens read, but that I could not say 
I had seen him read. He looked for an ex- 
planation. It was this: As soon as Dickens’s 
voice reached the ear one forgot all present 
things. The mental eye looked on the vivid 
presentation that the voice was depicting, 
and so one’s mind was either considering 
the amusing people of the scene, or touched 
to its deepest chord by the pathos, as the 
voice rose and fell, of the maiming power of 
neglect and ill usage in “Dotheboys Hall.” 
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“Children were there whose faces might have 
been pretty.” One’s eyes grew dim and one’s 
tears rolled, while the voice of infinite pity 
for the helpless went on. 

Emerson tells us that Carlyle wished to go 
through the British Museum in silence, and 
thought a sincere man would see something 
and say nothing. We sometimes think that 
Jane Welsh Carlyle did not appraise the 
silent moods of her husband correctly. 
Doubtless he too often sat apart like a god 
—a war-god, too—to be easily understood. 
Her fancy-feeding weaknesses possibly mis- 
interpreted the strange visage of such a 
toil-worn soul, which too often, alas! tem- 
porarily beclouded a loving heart. Carlyle’s 
affection for his wife, although quiescent, was 
unflagging; but it needed circumstance for 
its enunciation. Carlyle unkind! The man 
that patted affectionately the marble hands 
of William of Wykeham’s recumbent statue 
had eternal love in his nature. Was it not 
domestic bliss itself when the tall and lithe 
figure of Carlyle squatted by the hearth at 
evening and puffed up the chimney the smoke 
from his long clay pipe, impregnated, as he 
himself thought, with not a little effluvium 
from the contentiousness of his toiling day? 

The married life of the Carlyles has always 
seemed to me like blustering March with its 
showers and sunshine, its windy sky rending 
and tossing the clouds overhead and giving 
piquancy to the landscape by its alternating 
brilliancy of light and heavy shade. 

Tennyson, who had been a close observer of 
the Carlyle household, says in his biography: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, on the whole, enjoyed 
life together, else they would not have chaffed 
one another so heartily.” Browning thought 
that “if there were any domestic unhappi- 
ness Mrs. C. was more to blame than Carlyle.” 
When bantering, Mrs. Carlyle tried to do it 
brilliantly, and so the apparently severe pen- 
and-ink sketches of her husband she some- 
times indulged in were merely the momen- 
tary effervescence of her volatile nature— 
enjoyable things when rightly understood. 
Well she knew this foible of hers. When 
writing from Craigenputtock to a friend 
about some story she had colored too highly, 
she said: “ Most likely it was wide of the mark; 
would depend more on how I had slept the 
previous night than on the fact of things.” 

Truth to tell, for most of her life the phy- 
sical organization of Mrs. Carlyle was an 
unfortunate factor. “My whole life,” wrote 
she, “has been a sort of puddling as to 
health.” Often, in her letters, she made fun of 
some remarks of a doctor who said to Carlyle, 
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in a complimentary tone, “ Mrs. Carlyle has 
the remains of a fine woman.” Might such an 
awkward-looking expression not hold within 
it a covert hint of her natural infirmities? 
Fate was ever frowning on her fragile 
womanhood. Nature had handicapped her 
at her birth, and so, after exercising the 
power and the brilliancy of her mind, she 
suffered severelv. As impressionable as air, 
a breath made her quiver. She needed even 
more than Carlyle the peaceful moorland 
home of Craigenputtock. A touch of the 
knocker, we have seen, was like an electric 
shock to her system, and yet, as a rule, her 
visitors at Craigenputtock were mostly pleas- 
ant and welcome ones, and although a hurly- 
burly raid was at times made on her, yet she 
had the pleasure for once, at least, of “an 
angel’s visit.” Then Carlyle even thought 
the moor greener than usual when Irving 
and he quietly sauntered along its tufty 
slopes. Nothing, surely, but actual bodily 
suffering could detract from the happiness 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle when such guests 
slipped about their lonely abode,'one of 
whom declared her an Eve and always mak- 
ing her home a paradise. On the whole, the 
life at Craigenputtock was genial and good. 
Her letters express the fact in many ways. 
“What a quality of wisdom, new and old, 
falls from his [Carlyle’s] lips in the course of 
asolar day! . . . With the crumbs that fall 
from his table I might positively set up a re- 
spectable little bread-shop of my own. .. . 
This, indeed, would be . . . a notable in- 
vention for burning the candle twice over.” 
Yet Mrs. Carlyle’s household duties, al- 
though clearly a pleasure to her, were evi- 
dently too seriously taken for one so poor in 
health and so given to annoying illusions. 
This seems the only key to the misrepresen- 
tations conveyed to the multitude. Tyndall’s 
idea that Froude’s bucket of water would 
evaporate in time and leave the figures of 
the Carlyles unsullied is no doubt true. But 
the thoughtful reader early perceived the 
true bearings of the case; he saw that the 
mutual behavior of two such wonderfully 
constituted minds could not be looked at in 
the ordinary way. The fires of their genius 
“slumbered not nor slept,” and in like inten- 
sity glowed their feelings, which a word 
fanned into flame. Yet, when the smoke 
cleared away, deep, pure affection would 
glow in the very embers. Then, what hus- 
band’s letters to his wife ever breathed 
more love and tenderness than Carlyle’s? 
Froude, unfortunately, had got to the 
weather side of Carlyle. He seems to have 
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been generally pliant and uncritical to the 
strong and hasty statements of Carlyle, and 
may thereby have wielded more influence 
over him than the truer friends of broader 
views, who exercised, even in his presence, 
more critical acumen. Excellent glimpses 
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Castle he harps in this strain: “He and I had 
nightly long arguments, far too frank and 
equal on my side, I can now see with peni- 
tence.” His remarks on the recalling of past 
moments of mutual feeling and loving-kind- 
ness between himself and his wife have been 














FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT KIRKCALOY, OCTOBER, 1874, BY JOHN PATRICK 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


in support of this position may be seen in a 
recently published work, “My Life in Two 
Hemispheres,” by Sir Charles G. Duffy. 
What was much overlooked, too, was the 
ultra-acute penitence of Carlyle in his latter 
days. Whether writing of his Jeannie or his 
friends, this frail trait of his is very notice- 
able. For instance, even concerning his long- 
gone-by visits to Lord Jeffrey at Craigcrook 


recklessly construed into remorse for former 
neglect. When in “a torrent of grief” after 
Mrs. Carlyle’s death, hesays:“ What unknown 
seas of feeling lie in man and will from time 
to time break through!” The author of “ The 
Bards of the Bible” has said: “The greatest 
of all telescopes is a tear,” and it seems as 
if Thomas Carlyle in his old age was able to 
see certain things only through his tears. 
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JONATHAN AND JOHN. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


..HOULD Jonathan and John fall out 

\O The world would stagger from that bout; 
With John and Jonathan at one © 

The world’s great peace will have begun. 


With Jonathan and John at war 

The hour that havoc hungers for 

Will strike, in ruin of blood and tears, — 
The world set back a thousand years. 


With John and Jonathan sworn to stand 
Shoulder to shoulder, hand by hand, 
Justice and peace shall build their throne 
From tropic sea to frozen zone. — 


When Jonathan and John forget 

The scar of an ancient wound to fret, 

And smile to think of an ancient feud 

Which the God of the nations turned to good. 


When the bond of a common creed and speech 
And kindred binds them each to each, 

And each in the other’s victories 

The pride of his own achievement sees, — 


How paltry a thing they both will know 
That grudge of a hundred years ago,— 
How small that blemish of wrath and blame 
In the blazonry of their common fame! 
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ON A BOY’S FIRST READING OF “KING HENRY V.” 


BY 8S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


And above them all, and strangest of all 
Towered the Great Harry, crank and tall, 
Whose picture was hanging on the wall, 
With bows and stern raised high in air, 
And balconies hanging here and there, 

And signal lanterns and flags afloat, 

And eight round towers, like those that frown 
From some old castle, looking down 


Upon the drawbridge and the moat. 
LONGFELLOW: “The Building of the Ship.” 


\ HEN youth was lord of my unchallenged fate, 
And time seemed but the vassal of my will, 

I entertainéd certain guests of state— 

The great of older days, who, faithful still, 

Have kept with me the pact my youth had made. 


And I remember how one galleon rare 
From the far distance of a time long dead 
Came on the wings of a fair-fortuned air, 
With sound of martial music heralded, 

In blazonry of storied shields arrayed. 


So the Great Harry with high trumpetings, 
The wind of victory in her burly sails! 

And all her deck with clang of armor rings: 
And under-flown the Lily standard trails, 
And over-flown the royal Lions ramp. 


The waves she rode are strewn with silent wrecks, 
Her proud sea-comrades once; but ever yet 
Comes time-defying laughter from her decks, 
Where stands the lion-lord Plantagenet, 
Large-hearted, merry, king of court and camp. 





Sail on! sail on! The fatal blasts of time 
That spared so few, shall thee with joy escort; 
And with the stormy thunder of thy rhyme 
Shalt thou salute full many a centuried port 
With “Ho! for Harry and red Agincourt!” 
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A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of “Mr. Isaacs,” “Saracinesca,” “Casa Braccio,” etc. 


PICTURE BY 


HILE Duke Geoffrey tar- 
ried in Paris, receiving 
much honor at the king’s 
court, but obtaining very 
little satisfaction of his 
wishes for help against 
Stephen, the time was 

heavy on the hands of some of his followers; 
but others of them, seeing that they had lit- 
tle service and much leisure, made up their 
minds to do not only what was good in their 
own eyes, but sometimes also that which was 
evil, as a certain chronicler once said of the 
English knights. For the wine of Gascony 
was good, but some said that the vintage of 
Burgundy was better, and a matter of such 
weight was evidently not to be left undecided; 
yet the more often it came to judgment, the 
more evidence and testimony were required 
in the case, so that the court sat night and 
day without agreeing upon a verdict. 

But Gilbert had never learned to sit for 
hours over a cup, slowly addling his wits and 
marking the hour when the room should be- 
gin to swing upon the pivot of his head; and 
Henry kept him constantly by his side, say- 
ing that he was the only sober man in his 
father’s court, knight or squire; nor would 
the boy let him go, excepting when he him- 
self could pass his time with the queen, and 
then he was more than anxious that Gilbert 
should disappear. At first Eleanor was 

.amused by the lad’s childish passion, but 
as she herself greatly preferred Gilbert’s 
society to that of Henry, she soon grew 
weary of the rather tame sport which con- 
sisted in making a boy fall desperately in 
love with her. 

Moreover, Henry was precocious and keen- 
sighted beyond his years, and was not long in 
discovering his idol’s predilection for his 
friend. His chief consolation was that Gil- 
bert himself seemed indifferent, and came 
and went at the queen’s bidding as though 
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he were obeying an order rather than an 
impulse. 

One lazy autumn afternoon, when the air 
was as hot as summer, and the flies were 
swarming about the open doors of the great 
stables, and before the deep archway that 
led into the main kitchen, and about the 
open windows of the knights’ and squires’ 
quarters, — when theair was still and lazy, and 
not a sound was heard in the vast inclosure 
of the castle yard,— Henry and Gilbert came 
out to play at tennis in a shady corner be- 
hind the church, where there was a pent- 
house that would serve. 

In half a dozen strokes Henry scored one 
to Gilbert’s nothing, and the boy dropped the 
ball at his feet to tighten the network he had 
made on his hand by winding a bowstring in 
and out between his fingers and across the 
palm, as men did before rackets were 
thought of. Suddenly he turned half round 
and faced Gilbert, planting himself with his 
sturdy legs apart and crossing his arms, 
which were bare to the elbow; for he had 
taken off his cloth tunic, and his embroi- 
dered shirt, girdled at the waist by a leather 
belt, hung down over his scarlet hose, and 
was wide at the neck and turned back above 
his elbows. He was hatless, ruddy, and hot. 

“Will you answer a fair question fairly, 
Master Gilbert?” he asked, looking his friend 
in the eyes. 

Gilbert had fallen into the habit of treating 
him like a man, as most people did, excepting 
the queen, and gravely nodded an answer. 

“ Doyou not think that the Queen of France 
is the most beautiful woman in the world?” 

“Yes,” answered Gilbert, without a smile, 
and without the slightest hesitation. 

The boy’s eyes, which were so near to- 
gether, gleamed and fixed themselves in ris- 
ing anger, while a dark red flush mounted 
from his bare throat to his cheeks, and from 
his cheeks to his forehead. 

“Then you love her?” he asked fiercely, 
and the words were thick on his lips. 


1 Copyright, 1898, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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Gilbert was not easily surprised, but the 
conclusion was so sudden and unexpected 
that he stared for a moment in blank amaze- 
ment before he smiled. 

“1?” he exclaimed. “I love the queen? 
I should as soon think of coveting the king’s 


Henry looked into Gilbert’s face a moment 
longer, and the blood slowly subsided from 
his own. 

“TI can see that you are in earnest,” he 
said, picking up the ball that lay at his feet, 
“though I cannot see why a man should not 
covet a king’s crown as well as a king’s 
wife.” He struck the ball. 

“Youare young,” said Gilbert, “ to rideatilt 
through all the ten commandments at once.” 

“Young!” exclaimed the boy, keeping the 
ball up. “So was David when he killed the 
giant. So was Hercules when he strangled 
the serpents, as you told me the other day. 
Young!” he cried a second time, with for- 
cibly concentrated contempt. “You should 
know, Master Gilbert, that a Plantagenet 
of thirteen years is the match of any other 
man of twenty. As I can beat you at tennis, 
though you are six years older than I, so I 
can beat you in other matters, and with the 
queen herself, even though she is half in love 
with you already, as all the court is saying; 
and she shall belong to me some day, though 
I have to slay that dish-faced prayer-master 
of a king to get her.” 

Gilbert was no more morally timid than 
he was physically cowardly, but he looked 
round with some anxiety as the boy uttered 
his outrageous boast. 

The place they had chosen for their game 
was the deep and shady corner where the 
church made a right angle with the royal 
palace. The grass was cropped during sev- 
eral hours every morning by a dozen sheep 
and lambs kept in a stable at the other end 
of the castle yard during the rest of the day. 
The springing turf was kept fresh even in 
summer’s drought by the deep shadows. The 
church wall, built of well-hewn blocks of 
stone, was flat and smooth, and was strength- 
ened at regular intervals by buttresses spring- 
ing straight up from the sloping penthouse 
of masonry, some two yards high. The inter- 
val between the last buttress and the wall of 
the palace made an admirable court, and, in- 
deed, the tennis-courts of later days all seem 
to have been modeled upon just such corners 
of old church architecture. The wall of the 
palace was also smooth and almost without 
windows on that side. There was one on the 
lower floor, at a considerable distance from 


the corner, but the other was at least four 
or five yards from the ground, just above the 
point where Gilbert and Henry were play- 
ing, and was made in Norman fashion, of two 
round arches springing from the rough-hewn 
capital of a small stone column between them. 
Gilbert had often noticed this window, though 
it was above an ordinary side glance, as he 
played the ball at the other wall; and even 
as he turned now, he looked instinctively 
behind him and toward the distant lower 
window. 

A sweet, low laugh rang out into the sum- 
mer air just above his head. He looked up 
to meet the sound, and young Henry missed 
the ball and turned his eyes in the same 
direction. His bluff, boyish face blushed 
scarlet, but Gilbert turned slowly pale, 
stepped back, and took his round, pointed 
cap from his fair hair in acknowledgment of 
the queen’s presence. 

“You were listening, madam,” cried the 
boy, red in his anger. “But I am glad you 
did, since you have heard the truth.” 

The queen laughed again, and drew back 
her head as if to see whether there were 
any one in the room behind her, her white 
hand lying over the stone sill, meanwhile, as 
if to show that she was not going away. 
Gilbert even thought that her slender fingers 
tapped the stone ledge in a reassuring way. 
Then she looked out again. A few late 
flowers and sweet herbs grew in an earthen- 
ware trough in one division of the window. 
There was sweet basil and a bit of woodbine 
that tried to find a hold upon the slender 
column, and, partly missing it, hung down 
over the window-ledge. A single monthly 
rose made a point of color among the sweet 
green things. 

The queen was smiling still as she rested 
her elbows upon the sill and her chin on her 
folded hands. She was near enough to the 
tennis-players to be heard by them if she 
spoke in a low tone. 

“Are you angry because Master Gilbert 
is frightened?” she asked, looking at Henry. 
“Or are you frightened because his lordship 
the Count of Anjou is angry?” she inquired, 
turning her eyes to Gilbert. 

He smiled at her way of opening the con- 
versation, but Henry thought that she was 
laughing at him, and grew redder than ever. 
Not deigning to answer, he picked up the 
ball and served it over the penthouse to 
himself, striking it back cleverly enough. 
The queen laughed again as he kept his 
face resolutely turned from her. 

“Will you teach me to play if I come 
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down: to you?” she asked, looking at the 
back of his head. 

“It is no game for women,” answered the 
boy, bluntly, and still keeping the ball up. 

“Will you give me a lesson, Master Gil- 
bert?” The laughing eyes were suddenly 
grave as they turned to the young English- 
man, the smiling lips grew tender, and the 
voice was gentle. 

Without turning round, Henry felt the 
change and knew that she was looking at his 
friend. He served the ball with a vicious 
stroke that brought it back too high for him. 
Without turning his head to see where it had 
rolled, the angry boy walked off, picked up 
his tunic, which lay on the turf at a little 
distance, threw it over his arm, jammed his 
pointed cap upon his head with his other 
hand, and departed in offended dignity. 

The queen smiled as she looked after him, 
but did not laugh again. 

“Will you teach me to play tennis?” she 
asked of Gilbert, who was hesitating as to 
what he should do. “ You have not answered 
me yet.” 

“T shall at all times do your Grace’s bid- 
ding,” answered Gilbert, inclining his head 
a little and making a gesture with the hand 
that held his cap, as if to put himself at her 
disposal. 

“ At all times?” she asked quietly. 

Gilbert looked up quickly, fearing lest he 
might be tricked into a promise he did not 
understand, and he did not answer at once. 
But she would not repeat the question. 

“Wait,” she said, before he spoke; “I am 
coming down.” 

With an almost imperceptible gesture, 
like .a greeting, she disappeared. Gilbert 
began to walk up and down, his hands be- 
hind him, his eyes on the ground, and he did 
not see the tennis-ball which Henry had lost 
until he almost stumbled over it. The boy’s 
words had roused an entirely new train of 
ideas in his mind. Perhaps no man could be 
so free from vanity as not to be pleased, even 
against his will, with the thought that the 
most beautiful living woman, and she a 
queen, was in love with him. But whatever 
satisfaction of that sort Gilbert may have 
felt was traversed in an opposite direction 
by the cool sense of his own indifference. 
And, besides, that was a simple age in which 
sins were called by their own names and 
were regarded with a sort of semi-religious, 
respectful abhorrence by most honest gentle- 
men; and what was only the general expres- 
sion of a narrow but high morality had been 
branded upon Gilbert’s soul during the past 

Vou. LVH.—44. 
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months in letters that were wounds, by the 
ever-present memory of his own mother’s 
shame. 

The confusion of his reflections was sim- 
plified by the appearance of Queen Eleanor. 
At the window of the lower story, which 
opened to the ground, she stepped out, looked 
up and down the deserted yard, and then 
came toward him. Gilbert had been long 
enough in Paris to understand that Queen 
Eleanor had not the slightest regard for the 
set rules, formal prejudices, and staid tradi- 
tions of her husband’s court; and when King 
Lewis gravely protested against her dressing 
herself in man’s mail, bestriding his own 
favorite charger, and tilting at the Saracen 
quintain in the yard, she hinted with more 
or less good or ill nature, according to her 
mood, that her possessions were considerably 
more extensive than the kingdom of France, 
and that what she had been taught to do by 
William of Aquitaine was necessarily right, 
and beyond the criticism of Lewis Capet. 
Nevertheless, the Englishman had some 
reasonable doubts and misgivings at finding 
himself, a humble squire, alone in that quiet 
corner with the most beautiful and most 
powerful of reigning queens. But she, whose 
extraordinary intuition was a gift almost be- 
yond nature, knew what he felt before she 
had reached his side. She spoke quite natu- 
rally and as if such a meeting were an every- 
day occurrence. 

“You did not know that the window was 
mine?” she said quietly. “I saw how sur- 
prised you were when I looked out. It is 
a window of a little hall behind my room. 
There is a staircase leading down. I often 
come that way, but I hardly ever look out. 
To-day as I was passing I heard that silly 
child’s angry voice, and when I saw his face 
and heard what he said, I could not help 
laughing.” 

“The young count is in earnest,” said Gil- 
bert, quietly, for it would have seemed dis- 
loyal to him to join in the queen’s laughter. 

“In earnest! Children are always in ear- 
nest.” 

“They deserve the more respect,” retorted 
the Englishman. 

“TI never heard of respecting children,” 
laughed the queen. “But you often say 
things which I never heard before. Perhaps 
that is one reason why I like you.” 

She stopped and leaned against the pent- 
house, for they had reached the corner of the 
court, and she thoughtfully bit a sprig of 
rosemary which she had picked from her 
window in passing. Gilbert could not help 
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watching the small white teeth that severed 
the little curling gray leaves like ivory knives, 
but the queen’s eyes were turned from him 
and were very thoughtful. 

Gilbert thought it_necessary to say some- 
thing. 

“Your Grace is very kind.” He bowed 
respectfully. 

“What makes you so sad?” she asked sud- 
denly, after a short pause, and turning her 
eyes full upon him. “Is Paris so dull? Is 
our court so grave? Is my Gascony wine 
sour, that you will not be merry like the rest, 
or”—she laughed a little—“or are you not 
treated with the respect and consideration 
due to your rank?” 

Gilbert drew himself up a little, as if not 
pleased by the jest. 

“You know well that I have no rank, 
madam,” he said, “but if it please you to 
command of me some worthy deed, I shall, 
by the grace of God, obtain knighthood.” 

“Such as teaching me to play tennis? 
You should as well be knighted for that as 
for any other thing hard to do.” 

“Your Grace is never in earnest.” 

“Sometimes I am.” Her eyelids drooped 
a little as she looked at him. “Not often 
enough, you think? And you—too often. 
Always, indeed!” 

“If I were Queen of France I could be 
light-hearted too,” said Gilbert; “ but if your 
Grace were Gilbert Warde you would be 
perhaps a sadder man than I.” And he also 
laughed a little, but bitterly. Eleanor raised 
her smooth brows and spoke with a touch of 
irony. 

“ Are you so young, and have you already 
such desperate sorrows?” 

But as she looked his face changed, with 
that look of real and cruel suffering which 
nonecancounterfeit. He leaned back against 
the penthouse, looking straight before him. 
Then she, seeing that she had touched the 
nerve in an unhealed wound, glanced side- 
long at him, bit upon her sprig of rosemary 
again, turned, and with half-bent head walked 
slowly along to the next buttress; she turned 
again there, and coming back stood close be- 
fore him, laying one hand upon his folded arm, 
and looking up to his eyes, that gazed persis- 
tently over her head. 

“Lwould not hurt you for the world,” she 
said very gravely. “I mean to be your friend, 
your best friend—do you understand?” 

Gilbert looked down and saw her upturned 
face. It should have moved him even then, 
he thought, and perhaps he did not himself 
know that between her and him there was 
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the freezing shadow of a faint likeness to his 
mother. 

“You are kind, madam,” he said some- 
what formally. “A poor squire without home 
or fortune can hardly be the friend of the 
Queen of France.” 

She drew back from him half a step, but 
her outstretched hand still rested on his arm. 

“What have lands and fortune to do 
with friendship—or with love?” she asked. 
“Friendship’s home is in the hearts of men 
and women; friendship’s fortune is friend- 
ship’s faith.” 

“ Aye, madam; so it should be,” answered 
Gilbert, his voice warming in a fuller tone. 

“Then be my friend,” she said, and her 
hand turned itself palm upward, asking for 
his. 

He took it and raised it to his lips in the 
act of bending one knee. But she hindered 
him; her fingers closed on his with a strength 
such as he had not dreamed that any woman 
could possess, and she held him and made 
him stand upright again, so that he would 
have had to use force to kneel before her. 

“Leave that for the court,” she said; “ when 
we are alone let us enjoy our freedom and be 
simply human beings, man and woman, friend 
and friend.” 

Gilbert still held her hand, and saw nothing 
but truth in the mask of open-hearted friend- 
ship in which she disguised her growing love. 
He was young and thought himself almost 
friendless; a generous warmth was suddenly 
at his heart, with something compounded of 
genuine present gratitude and of the most 
chivalrous and unselfish devotion for the 
future. 

She felt that she had gained a point, and 
she forthwith claimed the privilege of friend- 
ship. 

“And being friends,” she said, still hold- 
ing his hand as he stood beside her, “will 
you not trust me and tell me what it is that 
seems to break your heart? It may be that I 
can help you.” 

Gilbert hesitated, and she saw the uncer- 
tainty in his face, and pressed his hand softly 
as if persuading him to speak. 

“Tell me!” she said. “Tell me about 
yourself!” 

Gilbert glanced at her doubtfully, looked 
away, and then turned to her again. Her 
voice had a persuasion of its own that ap- 
pealed to him as her beauty could not. Al- 
most before he knew what he was doing he 
was walking slowly by her left side, in the 
shade of the church, telling her his story; 
and she listened, silently interested, always 
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turning her face a little toward his, and 
sometimes meeting his eyes with eyes of 
sympathy. He could not have told his tale 
to a man; he would not have told it to a 
woman he loved; but Eleanor represented 
to him a new and untried relation, and the 
sweet impersonal light of friendship waked 
the dark places of his heart to undreamed 
confidence. 

He told her what had befallen him, from 
first to last, but the sound of his own words 
was strange to him; for he found himself tell- 
ing her what he had seen two and three years 
ago, in the light of what he had known but 
a few months, yet almost as if he had known 
it from the first. More than once he hesi- 
tated in his speech, being suddenly struck 
by the horror of what he was telling, and 
almost doubting the witness of his own soul 
to the truth. One thing only he did not tell: 
he never spoke of Beatrix, nor hinted that 
there had been any love in his life. 

They turned and turned again many times, 
and he was hardly aware that at the end the 
queen had linked one hand in his right arm 
and gently pressed it from time to time in 
sign of sympathy. And when he had finished, 
with a quaver in his deep voice as he told 
how he had come out into the world to seek 
his fortune, she stopped him, and they both 
stood still. 

“Poor boy!” she exclaimed softly. “Poor 
Gilbert!”—and her tone lingered on the 
name,—“the world owes you a desperate 
debt—but the world shall pay it!” 

She smiled as she spoke the last words, 
pressing his arm more suddenly and quickly 
than before; and he smiled too, but incredu- 
lously. Then she looked down at her own 
hand on his sleevé. 

“But that is not all,” she continued 
thoughtfully; “was there no woman—no 
love—no one that was dearer than all you 
lost?” 

A faint and almost boyish blush rose in 
Gilbert’s cheek, and disappeared again in- 
stantly. 

“They took her from me, too,” he said, in 
a low, hard voice. “She was Arnold de 
Curboil’s daughter; when he married my 
mother he made his child my sister. You 
know the church’s law!” 

Eleanor was on the point of saying some- 
thing impulsively, but her eyelids suddenly 
drooped, and she checked herself. If Gilbert 
Warde did not know that the church granted 
dispensation in such cases she saw no good 
reason for telling him. 

“Besides,” he added, “I could not have 
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her now, unless I could take her from her 
father by force.” 

“No,” said the queen, thoughtfully. “Is 
she fair?” 

“Very dark,” said Gilbert. 

“T mean, is she beautiful?” 

“To me, yes; the most beautiful in the 
world. But how should I know? I have 
never heard others speak of her. She is not 
beautiful as your Grace is,—not radiantly, 
supremely, magnificently perfect, — yet to my 
eyes she is very lovely.” 

“T should like to see her,” said the queen. 

In the silence that followed they began to 
walk up and down again side by side, but 
Eleanor’s hand no longer rested on Gilbert’s 
arm. She could see that his eyes were fixed 
upon a face that was far away, and that his 
hand longed for a touch not hers; and a 
painful little thrill of disappointment ran 
through her, for she was not used to any 
sort of opposition, in great things or small. 
The handsome Englishman attracted her 
strangely, and not by his outward personal- 
ity only. From the first a sort of mystery 
had hung over him, and she felt, when she 
was with him, the inexplicable fascination of 
a curiosity which she should be sure to sat- 
isfy sooner or later. And now, having learned 
something of his life, and liking him the more 
for what she knew, she was suddenly filled 
with an irresistible longing to see the girl 
who had made the first mark on Gilbert’s 
life. She tried to conjure up the young face, 
and the dark hue he had spoken of brought 
the vision of a fateful shadow. Her mind 
dwelt upon the girl, and she started visibly 
when Gilbert spoke to her. 

“And has your Grace no deed for me to 
do?” he asked. “Is there nothing whereby 
I may prove my thanks?” 

“Nothing, saving that you be indeed my 
friend—a friend I can trust, a friend to 
whom I may speak safely as to my own 
soul, a friend whom I may tell how heartily 
I hate this life I lead!” 

She uttered the last words with a sudden 
rising accent of unruly discontent, as genuine 
as every other outward showing of her vital 
nature. -« 

“How can your life be hateful?” asked 
Gilbert, in profound astonishment, for he 
did not know her half as well as she knew 
him. 

“ How can it be anything else?” slie asked. 
“How should life not be hateful when every 
natural thing that makes life worth living is 
choked as soon as it is awake? Oh, I often 
wish I were a man!” 
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“Men do not wish you were,” answered 
Gilbert, with a smile. 

Suddenly, while they were speaking, a 
sound of voices filled the air with loud 
chanting of Latin words. Instinctively the 
queen laid her hand on Gilbert’s sleeve and 
drew him into the shadow of a buttress, and 
he yielded, scarcely knowing what he did. 
The chanting swelled on the air, and a mo- 
ment later the procession began to appear 
beyond the corner of the church. Two and 
two, led by one who bore a cross, the song- 
boys in scarlet and white came first, then 
Benedictine monks in black, then priests of 
the cathedral in violet cloth, with fine white 
linen surplices, bearing wax candles. And 
they all chanted as they walked, loudly, 
fervently, as if a life and a soul depended 
on every note. Then, as the queen and Gil- 
bert looked on from the shade where they 
stood, they saw the canopy of cloth of gold 
borne on its six gilded staves by slim young 
men in white, and beneath it walked the 
venerable archbishop, half hidden under the 
vast embroidered cope from which the golden 
monstrance emerged, grasped by his closely 
wrapped hands; and his colorless eyes were 
fixed devoutly upon the Sacred Host, while 
his lips moved in silent prayer. 

Just as the canopy was in sight the pro- 
cession halted for some time. In the shadow 
of the buttress Eleanor knelt upon the turf, 
looking toward the Sacred Host, and Gilbert 
dropped upon one knee at her side, very 
reverently bending his head, as a man to 
whom the outward sign was surety of the 
inward faith. 

Eleanor looked straight before her with 
more curiosity than religious fervor, but 
in her ear she heard Gilbert’s deep voice 
softly chanting with the monks the psalms 
he had so often sung at Sheering Abbey. 
The queen turned her head at the sound, in 
surprise, and watched the young man’s grave 
face for a moment without attracting his 
attention. Apparently she was not pleased, 
for her brows were very slightly drawn to- 
gether, the corners of her eyes drooped, and 
the deep bright blue was darkened. At that 
moment the canopy swayed a little, the an- 
cient bishop moved his shoulders under the 
heavy cope in the effort of starting again, and 
the procession began to move onward. 

And next after the bishop, from behind 
the end of the church, the king came into 
sight, walking monk-like with folded hands, 
moving lips, and downcast eyes, the long, 
embroidered bleaunt reaching almost to his 
feet, while the scarlet mantle, lined with blue 
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and bordered with ermine, fell straight from 
his shoulders and touched the turf as he 
walked. He was bareheaded, and as Eleanor 
noticed what was evidently intended for 
another act of humility, the serene curve 
of her closed lips was sharpened in scorn. 
And suddenly, as she gazed at her husband’s 
cold white features in contempt, she heard 
Gilbert’s voice at her elbow again, chanting 
the Latin words musically and distinctly, 
and she turned almost with a movement of 
anger to see the bold young face saddened 
and softened by the essence of a profound 
belief. 

“Was I born to love monks?” she sighed 
half audibly; but as she looked back at the 
procession she started, and uttered a low 
exclamation. 

Beside her husband, but a little after him 
as the pageant turned, a straight, thin figure 
came into sight, clad in a monk’s frock 
scarcely less dazzling white than the mar- 
velous upturned face. At Eleanor’s exclama- 
tion Gilbert also had raised his eyes from the 
ground, and they fixed themselves on the 
wonderful features of the greatest man of 
the age, while his voice forgot to chant, and 
his lips remained parted in wonder. Upon 
the bright green grass, against the back- 
ground of hewn stone walls, in the glorious 
autumn sunshine, Bernard of Clairvaux 
moved like the supernal vision of a heavenly 
dream. His head thrown back, the delicate 
silver-fair beard scarcely shadowing the 
spiritual outlines of an almost divine face, 
his soft blue eyes looked upward, filled with 
a light not earthly. The transparent brow 
and the almost emaciated cheeks were lumi- 
nously pale, and seemed to shed a radiance 
of their own. 

But it would have been impossible to say 
what it was in the man’s form or face that 
made him so utterly different and distinct 
from other men. It was not alone the Christ- 
like brow, nor the noble features inherited 
from a line of heroes; it was not the ascetic 
air, nor the look of bodily suffering, nor the 
fine-drawn lines of pain which, as it were, 
etched a shadowy background of sorrow 
upon which the spiritual supremacy blazed 
like a rising star: it was something beyond 
all these, above name and out of definition, 
the halo of saintship, the glory of genius, 
the crown of heroism. Of such a man one’s 
eyes might be filled, and one might say: “ Let 
him not speak, lest some harsh tone or im- 
perfect speech should pierce the vision with 
sharp discord, as a rude and sudden sound 
ends a soft dream.” Yet he was a man who, 
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when he raised his hand to lead, led millions 
like children; who, when he opened his lips to 
speak, spoke with the tongue of men and of 
angels such words as none had spoken before 
him— words which were the truth made light; 
one who, when he took pen in hand to write 
to the world’s masters, wrote without fear or 
fault, as being the scribe of God, but who 
could pen messages of tenderest love and 
gentlest counsel to the broken-hearted and 
the heavy-laden. 

Gilbert’s eyes followed the still, white glory 
of the monk’s face till the procession turned 
in a wide sweep behind the wing of the palace, 
and even then the tension of his look did not 
relax. He was still kneeling with fixed gaze 
when the queen was standing beside him. 
The scorn was gone from her lips and had 
given place to a sort of tender pity. She 
touched the young man’s shoulder twice be- 
fore he started, looked up, and then sprang 
to his feet. 

“Who is that man?” he asked earnestly. 

“Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux,” answered 
the queen, looking far away. “I almost wor- 
shiped him once, when I was a child—it is 
the will of Heaven that I should lose my 
heart to monks!” 

She laughed, as she had laughed from the 
window. 

“Monks?” Gilbert repeated the word with 
curiosity. 

“Are you one of those persons for whom 
it is necessary to explain everything?” asked 
Eleanor, still smiling and looking at him in- 
tently. “I think you must be half a monk 
yourself, for I heard you singing the psalms 
as sweetly as any convent scholar.” 

“Even if I were not half a monk, but one 
altogether, I should not wholly understand 
your Grace’s speech.” Gilbert smiled too, 
for he was immeasurably far from guessing 
what was in her mind. 

“So I have thought in all these weeks and 
days while we have been together.” 

Her eyes darkened as she looked at him 
fixedly, but his were clear and calm. 

“Do you understand this?” she asked, and 
she laid her two hands upon his shoulders. 

“What?” he asked, in surprise. 

“This,” she said very softly, drawing her- 
self near to him by her hands. 

Then he knew, and he would have straight- 
ened himself, but her hands sprang to meet 
each other round his neck, and her face was 
close to his. The vision of his own sinful 
mother rose in her eyes to meet him. 

She held him fast, and three times she 
kissed him before she would let him go. 


VIII. 


GILBERT had reached Paris in the train of 
Duke Geoffrey in September; the Christmas 
bells were ringing when he first caught sight 
of the walls and towers of Rome. As he drew 
rein on the crest of a low hill, the desolate 
brown waste of the Campagna stretched be- 
hind him mile upon mile to northward, to- 
ward the impenetrable forests of Viterbo, 
and Romewas at last beforehim. Before him 
rose the huge, half-ruined walls of Aurelian, 
battered by Goth and Saracen and imperial 
Greek; before him towered the fortress of 
Hadrian’s tomb, vast, impregnable, ferocious. 
Here and there above the broken crenella- 
tions of the city’s battlements rose dark and 
slender towers, square and round, marking 
the places where strong robbers had fortified 
themselves within the city. But from the 
point where Gilbert halted Rome seemed 
but a long brown ruin, with portions stand- 
ing whole, as brown as the rest under the 
bright depths of vaulted blue, unflecked by 
the least fleece of cloud in the matchless 
clearness of the winter’s morning. Profound 
disappointment came upon him as he looked. 
With little knowledge and hardly any in- 
formation from others who had journeyed 
by the same road, he had built himself 
an imaginary city of unspeakable beauty, 
wherein graceful churches rose out of sun- 
lit streets and fair open places planted 
with lordly avenues of trees. There, in his 
thoughts, walked companies of men with 
faces like the face of the great Bernard, 
splendid with innocence, radiant with the 
hope of life. Thither, in his fancy, came the 
true knights of the earth, purified of sin by 
vigils in the holy places of the East, to re- 
new unbroken vows of chastity and charity 
and faith. There, in his dream, dwelt the 
venerable father of bishops, the Vicar of 
Christ, the successor of Peter, the spotless 
head of the Holy Roman Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. There, in his heart, he had 
made the dwelling of whatsoever things are 
upright and just and perfect in heaven, and 
pure and beautiful on earth. That was the 
city of God, of which his soul was the archi- 
tect, and in which he was to be a dweller, in 
peace that should pass understanding. 

He had left behind him in Paris another 
vision, and one that might well have dazzled 
him—such favor as falls to few; such hopes 
as few can plant in their lives and still fewer 
can rear to maturity; such love as few, in- 
deed, could hope for—the love of supreme 
and royal beauty. 
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When he had ridden out of the castle on 
the island, older by some months, richer by 
such gifts as it was no shame for him to take 
of Duke Geoffrey and young Henry Planta- 
genet, he had believed himself wiser, too, by 
half a lifetime. He was confident in his own 
strength, in his own wisdom, in his own en- 
durance; he fancied that he had fought 
against a great temptation, where he had 
in truth been chilled and terrified by the 
haunting vision of another’s evil; he imagined 
that the sharp little regret, which stung his 
heart with longings for the sweetness of a 
sin that might have been, was the evil rem- 
nant of a passion not wholly quenched, 
whereas it was but the craving of a natural 
vanity that had not been strong enough to 
overcome a repugnance which he himself 
only half understood. He seemed in his own 
eyes to have made the sacrifice of his worldly 
future for the sake of his knightly ideal; but 
in truth, to a man without ambition, the re- 
nunciation had been easy and had been made 
in acquiescence, rather than in opposition, 
with his real desires. 

And now he looked upon the city of his 
hope, and it crumbled to a dusty ruin under 
his very hand; he stood on ground made 
reverent by the march of history and sancti- 
fied by the blood of Christians, and it was 
but one great wilderness, of which he him- 
self was the center. His heart sank suddenly 
within him, and his fingers clutched at the 
breast of his tunic under his surcoat, as 
though the pain were bodily and real. Long 
he sat in silence, bending a little in the 
saddle, as if worn out with fatigue, though 
he had ridden only three hours since day- 
break. 

“Sir,” said his man Dunstan, interrupting 
his master’s meditations, “ here is an inn, and 
we may find water for our horses.” 

Gilbert looked up indifferently, and then, 
as there was no near building in sight, he 
turned inquiringly to his man. A sardonic 
smile played on Dunstan’s lean, dark face as 
he pointed to what Gilbert had taken for 
three haystacks. They were, indeed, nothing 
but conical straw huts standing a few steps 
aside from the road, thirty yards down the 
hill. The entrance to each was low and 
dark, and from one issued wreaths of blue 
smoke, slowly rising in the still, cold air. At 
the same aperture a withered bough pro- 
claimed that wine was to be had. A ditch 
beyond the farthest hut was full of water, 
and at some distance from it a rude shed of 
boughs had been set up to afford the horses 
of travelers some shelter from winter rain 
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or summer sun. As Gilbert looked, a man 
came out, bowing himself almost double to 
pass under the low entrance. He wore long 
goatskin breeches and a brown homespun 
tunic like a monk’s frock, cut short above 
the knees, and girded with a twisted thong. 
Shaggy black hair thatched his square head, 
and a thin black beard framed the yellow 
face, which had the fever-stricken look of 
the dwellers in the Campagna. 

Though this was the first halting-place of 
the kind to which Gilbert had come on the 
Roman plain, he was no longer easily sur- 
prised by anything, and he did not even smile 
as he rode forward and dismounted. Besides 
his own men he had with him the muleteer 
who acted as guide and interpreter, and 
without whom it was impossible for a 
foreigner to travel in Italy. The peasant 
bowed to the ground, and led Gilbert to the 
entrance of the hut where he usually served 
his customers with food and drink, and in 
the gloom within Gilbert saw a rough-hewn 
table and two benches standing upon the 
well-swept floor of beaten earth. But the 
Englishman made signs that he would sit 
outside, and thescanty furniture was brought 
out into the open air. The third hut was a 
refuge and a sleeping-place for travelers 
overtaken at nightfall on their way to the 
city. 

“The monk is asleep,” said the peasant 
host, lifting his finger to his lips because 
Gilbert’s men were talking loud near the 
entrance. 

Gilbert understood as much as that with- 
out his interpreter; for in those days the 
Provengal tongue was an accomplishment of 
all well-born persons, and it was not unlike 
certain dialects of Italy. 

“ A monk?” repeated Gilbert, indifferently. 

“He calls himself one, and he wears a 
gray frock,” answered the other. “But we 
are glad when he comes, for he brings us 
good fortune. And you may see that I speak 
the truth, since he came late in the night, and 
your lordship is the first guest at the huts 
this morning.” 

“Then you know him well?” 

“Every one knows him,” answered the 
man. 

He turned, and Gilbert saw him lift up 
a hurdle of branches and disappear under- 
ground. His cellar was deep and cool, one of 
the many caverns communicating with the 
catacombs, which riddle the Campagna from 
Rome to the hills. Gilbert seated himself 
upon the smaller of the two benches at the 
end of the table; his three men took the 
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other, and laid aside their caps out of re- 
spect for their master. The horses were 
tethered under the shed of boughs, till they 
should be cool enough to be watered. The 
southern side of the hut was sunny and 
warm, and the place smelled of dry grass, of 
clean straw, and, faintly, of smoldering fire. 
Gilbert was hardly aware that he was think- 
ing of anything as he stared out at the roll- 
ing waste, folding his hands together upon 
the hilt of his long sword. Just then a man 
emerged from the third hut, drew himself up 
facing the sun, and rubbed his eyes before he 
looked toward the party at the other table. 
When he saw them he hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then came up to Gilbert with the 
apparent intention of addressing him. 

Above the height of average men, the 
figure looked enormously tall by its gaunt- 
ness, and the heavy folds of the gray woolen 
frock fell together below the breast as if 
they covered a shadow. Long, bony hands, 
that seemed woven of sinews and leather, but 
which were not without a certain nervous 
refinement, hung from loose-jointed brown 
wrists left bare by sleeves that were too 
short. The head was so roughly angular 
that even the thick masses of dark brown 
hair which fell to the shoulders could not 
make the angles seem like curves, and the 
face displayed the fervent features of 2 
fanatic—the dark, hollow cheeks, the deep- 
sunk, blazing eyes, the vast lines of the 
ascetic mouth, the great jaw, scarcely 
fringed by the scant black beard. Gilbert 
saw before him a face and figure that might 
have belonged to a hermit of Egypt, an 
ascetic of the Syrian desert, a John the 
Baptist, an Anthony of Thebes. The man 
wore a broad leathern girdle, and a black- 
ened rosary, with beads as large as walnuts, 
hung from his side and ended in a rough 
cross of wrought-iron. 

Gilbert half rose from his seat, moved to 
one end of the short bench, and invited the 
stranger to sit beside him. The monk bent 
his head slightly, but not a feature moved 
as he took the proffered place in silence. 
He folded his great hands on the edge of the 
rough-hewn board and stared at the ruinous 
brown city to southward. 

“You are a stranger,” he said in Proven- 
cal, after a long pause, in a singularly musi- 
cal voice, but without turning his eyes to 
Gilbert. 

“T have never seen Rome before,” answered 
Gilbert. 

“Rome!” There was a sort of almost 
heartbroken pity in the tone :of the single 
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syllable that fell from the lips of the wan- 
dering monk. 

“You have never seen Rome before? 
There it lies, all that is left of it—the 
naked bones of the most splendid, the most 
beautiful, the most powerful city in the 
world, murdered by power, done to death by 
popes and emperors, by prefects and barons, 
sapped of life by the evil canker of empire, 
and left there like a dead dog in the Cam- 
pagna, to be a prey to carrion beasts and a 
horror to living men.” 

The gaunt stranger set his elbows upon 
the table and bit his nails savagely, while his 
burning eyes fixed themselves on the distant 
towers of Rome. Then Gilbert saw that this 
man was no common wandering friar, beg- 
ging a meal for his frock’s sake, but one who 
had thoughts of his own, and with whom to 
think was to suffer. 

“It is true,” said Gilbert, “that Rome is 
less fair to see than I had supposed.” 

“ And you are deceived of your hopes be- 
fore you have entered her gate,” returned 
the other. “Are you the first? Are you the 
last? Has Rome made an end of deceiving, 
and found the termination of disappoint- 
ment? Rome has deceived and disappointed 
the world. Rome has robbed the world of 
its wealth, and devoured it, and grown gaunt 
to the bone. Rome has robbed men of their 
bodies and of their lives, and has torn them 
limb from limb wantonly, as a spoiled hawk 
tears a pheasant and scatters the bright 
feathers on the ground. Rome has robbed 
men of their souls and has fed hell with them 
to its surfeit. And now, in her turn, her 
grasping hands have withered at the wrists, 
her insatiable lips are cracking upon her 
loosened teeth, and the mistress of the world 
is the sport of Jews and usurers.” 

“You speak bitterly,” said Gilbert, looking 
curiously at his new acquaintance. 

The monk sighed, and his eyes softened 
wonderfully as he turned to the young man. 
He had been speaking in a tone that slowly 
rose to shrillness, like a cry of bodily pain. 
When he spoke again his voice was low and 
sweet. 

“Bitterly, but for her sake, not for mine,” 
he said. “If I have given my life for her, 
she will not give me hers. Though I have 
laid at her feet all that I had, she shall put 
nothing into my hand nor give me anything 
but a ditch and a handful of earth for my 
bones, unless some emperor or pope shall 
leave them upon a gallows. But I have 
asked of her, for herself and her own sake, 
that she should do by herself honorably, and 
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draw her neck from the yoke, and shake off 
the burdens under which she has stumbled 
and fallen. I have asked of her to stand 
upright again, to refuse to eat from the hand 
that has wounded her, and not to harken to 
the voice of violence and cursing. I haveasked 
that Rome should cast out the Stranger-Em- 
peror, and cast down the churchman from 
the king’s throne, and take from him the 
king’s mask. I have asked Rome to face her 
high robbers whom she calls barons, her cor- 
ruptions, her secret weakness, as a brave 
man faces his sins and confesses them and 
steadfastly purposes to offend God no more. 
All this I have asked, and in part she has 
heard, and I have paid the price of my ask- 
ing, for I am an outcast of many kingdoms 
and a man excommunicated under the Major 
Interdiction.” 

A gentle smile that might have been half 
indifference, half pity, wreathed the ascetic 
lips as he spoke the last words. They were 
not empty in those days, and unawares Gil- 
bert shrank a little from his companion. 

“T see you are a devout person,” said the 
friar, quietly. “Let my presence not offend 
you at your meal. I go my way.” 

But as he began to rise, Gilbert’s hand 
went out, and his fingers met round the 
skeleton arm in the loose gray sleeve. 

“Stay, sir,” he said, “and break your fast 
with us. I am not such a one as you think.” 

“You shrank from me,” said the stranger, 
hesitating to resume his seat. 

“I meant no discourtesy,” answered Gil- 
bert. “Be seated, sir. You call yourself an 
outcast. I am but little better than a wan- 
derer, disinherited of his own.” 

“ And come you hither for the pope’s jus- 
tice?” asked the friar, scornfully. “There is 
no pope in Rome. Our last was killed at the 
head of a band of fighting men, on the slope 
of the Capitol, last year, and he who is pope 
now is as much a wanderer as you and I. And 
in Rome we have a republic and a senate, and 
justice of a kind, but only for Romans, and 
claiming no dominion over mankind; for to be 
free means to set free, to live means to let 
live.” 

“T shall see what this freedom of yours is 
like,” said Gilbert, thoughtfully. “For my 
part, I am not used to such thoughts, and 
though I have read some history of Rome, I 
could never understand the Roman republic. 
With us the strongest is master by natural 
law., Why-should the strong man share with 
the weak what he may. keep for himself? 
Or if he must, in your ideal, then why 
should not the strong nation share her 
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strength and wealth with her weak neigh- 
bor? Is it not enough that the strong should 
not wantonly bruise the weak nor deal un- 
fairly by him? We Normans can see no more 
harm or injustice in holding than we see in 
taking what we can; and so we shall never 
understand your republics and your senates.” 

“ Are you a Norman, sir?” asked the friar. 
“ Are you a kinsman of Guiscard and of them 
that last burned Rome? I do not wonder that 
the civilization of a republic should seem 
strange to you!” 

Gilbert was listening, but his eyes had 
wandered from the friar’s face in the direc- 
tion of the dusty road that led to Rome, and 
between his companion’s words his quick ear 
had caught the sound of hoofs, although no 
horses were yet in sight but his own. Just as 
the friar ceased speaking, however, a troop 
of seven riders appeared at the turn of the 
road. They were rough-looking men in long 
brown cloaks that were in tatters at the edge, 
they wore round caps of mail on their heads, 
with a broad leathern strap under the chin, 
their faces were dark, their beards black and 
unkempt, and they rode small ragged horses, 
as ill cared for as themselves. 

Gilbert sprang up almost as soon as he saw 
them, for he knew that, not being travelers, 
they could hardly be anything but highway- 
men. His own men were on their feet as 
soon as he, but the Tuscan guide disappeared 
round the hut quietly and swiftly, like a 
mouse when a cat is in sight. Gilbert made 
straight for his horses, followed by Dunstan 
and the groom; but before he could reach 
them, two of the riders had jumped the 
ditch from the road and intercepted him, 
while the others rode on to the shed to carry 
off his horses. His sword was out in a flash, 
his men were beside him, their weapons in 
their hands, and the grimy riders drew theirs 
also; it was like a little storm of steel in 
the bright air. The Englishman’s long blade 
whirled half a circle above his head; the 
blow would beat down the horseman’s guard 
and draw blood, too. 

But in mid-air his wrist was seized in the 
sudden grasp of sinewy fingers, and the friar 
was already between him and his adversary, 
warning the other off with his outstretched 
hand. The loose sleeve had slipped back from 
his wrist, baring a brown, emaciated arm and 
elbow, upon which the swollen veins seemed 
to twist and climb like leafless vines upon a 
withered tree. His lips were white, his eyes 
blazed, and his voice was suddenly harsh and 
commanding. 

“Back!” he cried almost savagely. 
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To Gilbert’s very great astonishment, the 
single word produced an instantaneous and 
wonderful effect. The riders lowered their 
weapons, looked at one another, and then 
sheathed them; the others, who were loos- 
ing Gilbert’s horses and mules, suddenly de- 
sisted at the sound of the friar’s voice. Then 
the one nearest to Gilbert, who was a shade 
less grimy than the rest, and who wore in his 
cap a feather from a pheasant’ s tail, slipped 
to the ‘ground, and bending low under his 
tattered brown cloak, took the hem of the 
monk’s frock in his right hand and kissed it 
fervently. Gilbert stood aside, leaning upon 
his unsheathed sword, and his wonder grew 
as he looked on. 
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“We ask your pardon, Fra Arnoldo,” cried 
the chief, still kneeling. “How could we 
guess that you were breakfasting out here 
this morning? We thought you far in the 
north.” 

“And therefore thought yourselves free 
to rob strangers and steal cattle and cut 
one another’s throats?” 

“This is probably a part of the civiliza- 
tion of a republic,” observed Gilbert, with a 
smile. 

But the highwaymen, all dismounted now, 
came crowding to the feet of Arnold of 
Brescia in profound, if not lasting, contri- 
tion, and they begged a blessing of the 
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T= called him “Uncle Still” on the 
plantation, because he was a silent man, 
Still had been self-contained and ruminant 
ever since his childhood. Indeed, when he 
was a mere piccaninny, sitting apart from 
the other children and “mooning” while 
they romped in the fields, his mother had 
accredited him with “knowin’ mo’ ’n he let 
on,” and his rare utterances as he grew older 
were such as to verify her claim for him. 

When he was only a wide-eyed stripling, 
he was fond of walking alone in the woods 
or of throwing himself in the deep grass, 
where, with his hoe lying idle beside him, he 
would lay his ear against the earth and listen; 
and where another could discern only silence, 
the boy would report “ heat-callin’s,”or “ frost- 
warnin’s,”, or “myriads callin’ fer rain,” or 
“stiddy songs fer pleasant days,” and those 
who watched him said that “his scent was 
true.” 

But, with all this, Still was a despiser of 
learning, and even in an environment where 
education was held in reverence, as a gift of 
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Heaven reserved for the few and the free, 
he early declared himself an enemy to books. 

“Book-knowledge?” he exclaimed con- 
temptuously. “Why, hit ain’t nothin’ but 
secon’-han’ wisdom, an’, of co’se, fer sech as 
can’t read, hit ’s de bes’ dey is. But fer 
humans wha’ understan’ sky an’ fiel’ pages 
an’ woods books, an’ kin see shut-eye won- 
ders—hit ’s sfale.” 

This was one of his longest remembered 
speeches, delivered when he was a young 
man, and it went far to establish the repu- 
tation for “wisdoms” and “knowledges” (a 
plural store) that had followed him through 
life and set him apart in the popular regard 
as one who might with impunity live the life 
of idleness which he essayed. 

At this period his favorite sport was fisb- 
ing, and he was known to go day after day 
to a certain moss-grown projection overlook- 
ing a turn in the creek, and to sit there from 
early morning till nearly dark, when, if he 
wanted fish, he would cross over to where 
the conditions were favorable, a stone’s throw 
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away, and catch a string of perch in a few 
minutes. He knew they would n’t bite at the 
first place, and he “went there a-purpose,” 
because he “did n’t want to be bothered ”; 
and so, letting his line drift with the stream, 
he would become a part of the landscape and 
“watch an’ listen in peace,” as wide awake as 
the “black-eyed-Susans” at his elbow, but 
as still as the bank from which they sprang. 

It would seem, from these and similar 
indications, that there had been somewhat 
of the poet in old Still in these his callow 
days; but, as has been the fate of many an- 
other of fairer promise, he began to grow 
fat before he had reached mid-life —not only 
fat, which is perhaps not per se a condition 
unfavorable to the poet’s growth, but fatty, 
a word which, albeit it is an adjective afid 
refuses to serve with grace, we must needs 
misfit for our purpose. To grow fatty is to 
degenerate hopelessly. Perhaps it is not the 
fattiness so much as the state of satisfaction 
that it induces that is so fatal to the best 
things. By the time Still was forty he was a 
soft, fat dreamer, who was apparently blandly 
content simply to endure. 

“TI feels best when I sets stock-still,” was 
one of his characteristic declarations at this 
period, uttered in the presence of his good 
wife, who quickly added, in a tone of tender 
solicitude: 

“Yas; an’ de stiller you sets de stockier 
you gets.” - 

Thirty years more or less had passed 
since then, and Uncle Still, the old man, 
continued to feel best when he was stillest, 
and his outward growths were those of 
breadth and serenity. No one knew defi- 
nitely when his natural reticence had crys- 
tallized into the silence that had been broken 
in years only under great pressure that gave 
his utterances import beyond their abstract 
value, but it was probably about the time 
when he took permanently to his chair. 

It seems fitting that a prophet should be 
a man of few words and many wisdoms, if 
he have faithful followers who wait upon his 
speech. 

For about ten years, now, Still had sat 
from morn to night in the straight, splint- 
bottomed chair placed for him at sunrise by 
his good wife on the spot indicated by the 
silent direction of his right thumb. The in- 
dex-finger may command on occasion, but 
there is no gainsaying the peremptoriness of 
the pointing thumb- 

’Tild’ Ann was an obedient wife, and she 
was proud of her lord. Perhaps she loved 
him; but that was her business. Certain it 
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is that her outward motions were those of 
devotion, and that is all the world has a 
right to require of a wife. It was one of her 
favorite boasts that he was one of the “ mos’ 
pompious an’ bes’-dressed gen’lemens in de 
county,” and when he took the chair she set 
for him daily it was her habit to give him a 
touch here and there, straightening his stock, 
or even, on occasion, tying his shoe for him, 
before she left him for her tubs, where it 
was her pleasure to earn a support sufficient 
for two. 2 

Although he was supposed to have varied 
“knowledges ” on subjects occult, and to see 
things invisible to others, Still’s greatest 
reputation was for “weather-wisdom,” and 
it was said that during all thé years that 
he had occupied his chair he had never been 
surprised by weather that had compelled 
him to move. And when his wife would 
observe a neighbor coming to the turn of 
the road and peeping over the fence to see 
where he sat, she would chuckle softly to 
herself. 

Still did not like the sun upon his head, 
neither did he like the rain in his face, and 
so, if he began the day in the open beyond 
the tree, it was safe for his neighbors to 
count upon a gray day. The hot rainless 
days of summer he spent beside his spouse 
at her wash-bench in the shade of the trees, 
while in a corner of the back shed he got 
the best there was for his lungs out of a day 
given over to a “stiddy drizzle.” And so it 
was necessary only to discover where he sat 
to know the day’s temper. Seeing him on 
the corner of the “gallery,” even though 
the early morning was fine, his neighbors 
would feel safe in setting out tomato-plants or 
cabbages. Even the gardener at the great 
house had been seen to peep slyly over the 
fence before venturing to draw back the 
covers from his hatbeds. Thus it seems 
that ’Tild’ Ann’s was no idle claim when she 
boasted that as a weather-prophet her old 
man was “better ’n a woodsful o’ tree- 
toads or a whole slough o’ croakin’ frogs 
[she pronounced it sloo], an’ a million times 
mo’ fur-seein’ ’n dese heah vain weather- 
vanes wha’ don’t no mo’ ’n ’nounce de win’ 
arter it ’s done come,” which last, at least, 
was certainly true. 

But, even more than this, under pressure 
of special petitign the old mar. Still some- 
times foretold weather as much as a week 
ahead; but in these cases his answers were 
given in pantomime, which it was the busi- 
ness of the “seekers” to interpret. But they 
were generally simple enough. A quick 
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shiver, the buttoning or unbuttoning of his 
coat, the mopping of his forehead, or the 
rolling up of his trousers, were motions 
which even he who could n’t run might read. 
Sometimes, however, his pantomime was 
more ambiguous, and so susceptible of sev- 
eral interpretations that before following 
any one of them the seeker thought it safe 
to take a survey of the weather and exercise 
a casting-vote based on personal judgment, 
which would obviously be strengthened by 
the prophet’s indorsement in any case. 

Although there were few of the younger 
set on the plantation who had ever heard the 
sound of the old man’s voice, they were all 
familiar with his potent words as handed 
down to them, and the boy who had lain 
with his ear “ag’in’ dead leaves to git live 
wisdom” had not, through the simple with- 
drawal of speech, lost an atom of his 
prestige. Indeed, his mysterious silence 
rather strengthened his position. It was 
almost uncanny to see him sometimes, now, 
‘point with his thumb to a clump of grass 
that he wanted, and when it was brought, 
raise it between his eyes and the sun for a 
moment, pluck a blossom or a seed-pod and 
hold it to his ear, then throw the whole 
away and silently reach for his great 
palmetto fan or open his umbrella. 

Sometimes, when the case was important, 
the seekers brought gifts to ’Tild’ Ann. They 
began bringing them to the old prophet 
himself, but there is small satisfaction in 
giving to one who does not even blink his 
thanks; and as ’Tild’ Ann was an engaging 
woman, of warmth and words, whom it was 
a pleasure to please, and as she commanded 
the “right of way” to the prophet, she 
naturally became the recipient of what, in 
her wifely pride, she was pleased to call 

-‘ Still’s earnin’s.” And, for that matter, it was 
she, and not her silent lord, who, it was said, 
had “th’owed out de hint” by which the 
generous were encouraged in their offerings, 
her judgment in the matter being that “ef 
Stills prophecies is wuth anything, dey sho 

is wuth a pint o’ milk or a couple o’ fresh 
aigs,” which seems a very moderate estimate 

‘of his powers. 

When, on rare occasions, the old man had 
had recourse to the spoken word, —presuma- 
bly either because he could find no other 
medium, or for the sake of emphasis,—the 
monosyllable falling from his long-silent lips 
had reverberated through frequent repeti- 
tions to the remotest limits of his constitu- 
ency, which is to say, the range of plantation 
circles within a radius of a dozen miles, more 
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or less, in any direction bounded by river, 
swamp, or bayou. 

“Uncle Still done spoke!” 

“Ole Unc’ Still done spoke!” 

“What he say?” 

“Who heerd him?” 

“He say ‘Git!’” 

“Who he say ‘Git’ to?” 

“He say ‘Git’ to ole Horse-steal Tyler, 
dat who he say it to.” 

“He did, did he? An’ what ole Horse- 
steal Tyler do?” 

“What he do? When Uncle Still say 
‘Git,’ why, he got, dat what he done! He jes 
cut out an’ run same as ef de devil was arter 
him. An’ he did n’t cut out none too quick, 
nuther. De sheriff purty nigh trod on his 
heel; but he did n’t git him!” 

Such is a brief sketch of his last utterance 
and its sensational passage, and for this one 
‘word of spirit, spoken in the nick of time, 
‘the good woman ’Tild’ Ann enjoyed a rich 
sharvest. Everybody who wished to know 
anything came and waited before the silent 
man, leaving a gratuity in her hand. It was 
surprising to find how many kinds of “ know- 
ledges” he really had, now that the day of 
full honor had come to him, and how many 
ways there were of telling things without 
speech. He even knew about all the babies 
who were predestined to appear during the 
year; not only that, but whether they would 
arrive singly or gregariously, by twos or even 
threes. This precise information, however, 
was just the sort of thing that he discreetly 
withheld from every one, it would seem, ex- 
cepting his good wife; and she, being no 
meddler in things that did not concern her, 
did no more than innocently remark after 

; the events had occurred: “I could ’a’ tol’ you 
,dat las’ summer”—a harmless little wifely 
‘weakness that, in adding to her good man’s 
‘reputation, helped to boil the family pot. 

As is a way with modern prophecies, the 
very strength of Uncle Still’s utterances 
seemed sometimes to lie in their ambiguity. 
For example, when he took from his pocket 
a nut and handed it to Lily Belvedere when 
she"came, a bride, seeking foreknowledge, 
and she opened it in the presence of her 
friends, to find within it a double kernel, — 
otherwise a philopena, —the inference seems 
plain enough, and a more astute woman than 
she, having faith in her prophet, would have 
been forgiven for “sgwing for two,” as she 
did, during the year following. But when, 
along about Christmas, there arrived at her 
cabin a singlt brown .boy-child, she would 
have denounced the old man as a charlatan, 
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had not the granny who dressed the babe 
called her attention to the double crown upon 
this head, which, manifestly, was an answer to 
the prediction of the philopena symbol, and 
indicated that hers was no common child. 

All the plantation folk know that two 
crowns on one head indicate a double mental- 
ity and gifts of sight as pronounced as 
those of such as are “born with a caul,” 
and whose vision is not in the least disturbed 
by so trifling interpositions as stone walls, 
black darknesses, or infinite distance, and 
whose only drawback is, perhaps, an occa- 
sional embarrassment in a loss of perspective 
and space-values, through the equal clear- 
ness with which all things are seen. 

For instance, seeing a woman and a bull 
in a field, each in perfectly distinct outline, 
such a one might not instantly be sure 
whether he was seeing the woman through 
the bull or the bull through the woman, and 
for catastrophe-averting action, which must 
needs be swift, the sure snap-shot of the eyes 
of common mortals has its value. There is 
an embarrassment in perfection, in a condi- 
tion distinguished by limitations. 

But, speaking of Lily and thephilopena pre- 
diction, she was so pleased over it that when 
her babe was a month old she brought him to 
see the old man, bearing a gift of tobacco in 
his little fist. Carefully drawing back the 
tight kinks, she proudly exhibited the double 
whorl of hair which grew upon his head as if 
it had started from two points. The prophet 
took no notice of it apparently, or of her 
either, until she turned to go, when, reaching 
down into his pocket, he produced a hand- 
ful of nuts, and carefully selecting one, laid 
in her hand a second philopena, and she went 
home wonderiyg. 

Christmas was always a week long on the 
plantation, which is to say that the annual 
dance on Christmas eve was but an ushering 
in of a series of festivities that never flagged 
until New Year’s night. To “come and spend 
Christmas” is even yet an invitation for the 
week, in the best of plantation life above the 
quarters, in many communities. 

At Christmas-time of the year of the 
memorable freeze that killed all the orange- 
trees in old man Fortier’s back yard in the 
month of April, it was too warm to dance on 
the bayou on Christmas eve, and so the usual 
ball was, by unanimous voice, deferred until 
“the last day of Christmas” instead of the 
first. It seemed certain tlat the overdue cold 
snap would put in an appearance before that 
time, and the people would feel more in the 
mood for it. Besides, as the crop had been an 
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unusually good one, the hands were promised 
a rendering of accounts a day earlier than 
usual, so that, knowing the exceptional bal- 
ances to their credit, they might enter the 
New Year“ with their heads up.” It would be 
a dancing season in more senses than one. 

The Christmas dance in the sugar-house 
was usually an occasion of romantic culmina- 
tions, anyway; for such of the young men as 
foresaw a creditable reckoning on the 1st of 
January were emboldened to speak final words 
at the dance,and it was nouncommon thing for 
more than one long-pending engagement to 
be “ purnounced ” before the dance was over. 

On the night before New Year’s eye of the 
year of the freeze it was still hot, and inside 
the cabins there were mosquitos thick around 
the candles. Outside, the cdnditions were 
little better, but there was a white moon 
above, and the ground was dry and firm. 
Outside were mosquitos, too, but really, in 
Louisiana, the people do not care much 
about mosquitos. It would n’t pay to care. 
If they cared at all, they would have to care 
too much, for they are a pest and a plague, 
and should have been mentioned, one would 
think, in the Book of Job. 

Next morning it would be time to prepare 
for the dance, to bring evergreens from the 
woods, and Spanish moss, and palmetto 
palms, and to hang the “s’ciety banners” 
about. Of course, now that the last day 
had arrived, the dance must come off “ whe’r 
or no.” Those who would n’t dance out 
Christmas and the old year at the same time, 
“heat or no heat,” might “set aroun’ an’ look 
on,” but the ball would come off “shore.” 

Next morning it was warmer than ever. 
It really seemed silly for such as were 
driven out of their cabins by the heat and 
sat fanning themselves on their door-steps 
at eight o’clock in the morning to be arrang- 
ing an indoor dance for that night. It was 
;Apollo Belvedere, the little yellow fiddler, 
‘Lily’s husband, who first said it was silly, 
and that, for his part, he thought the most 
sensible thing would be to have the dance in 
the grove instead, and to hire the Chinese 
‘lanterns from the white Baptists, who had 
bought them for their missionary pound- 
party, and charged only two dollars for the 
use for a night of the entire two hundred. 

Apollo had been somewhat reticent about 
the Christmas dance this year from the first. 
The truth, which he did not in the least 
realize and would honestly have denied, was 
that he was jealous of whomever should be 

“the belle at the dance this year. His Lily had 
reigned supreme for the last four seasons, 
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and he could not bear the thought of an- 
other’s dancing down the line of her recent 
triumphs. 

Lily was handsomer than ever the day she 
stepped into the road with Apollo, Jr. upon 
her arm, and she would have been quite as 
ready now to dance her slippers off as she 
had done last year; but mothers of babies 
are not expected to “lead off” in the dance 
at plantation functions. 

But she could top the crowd in the lantern- 
lit grove, and so he pictured her stepping 
proudly about and passing her baby around 
from one to another to be admired until he 
should fall asleep and be handed over to his 
daddy, who would cover him over with his 
coat on a bench beside him and let him “ git 
used to sleepin’ by dance-music.” It was a 
fond paternal fancy, and in his enjoyment 
of it Apollo felt that he was employing his 
best part, which was probably true. 

There was much that was attractive in the 
scheme, much beyond the novelty of an out- 
door dance at New Year’s, that appealed to 
everybody. All the committeemen and the 
floor manager approved of it, ““ef—” There 
was a big “if” in the case, and it was about 
the weather. Supposing it should rain? It 
was likely to, at almost any moment, no 
matter if the sky was clear, while the tem- 
perature was so high. They dare not make 
preparations without some assurance of fair 
weather. With this, and a full moon, there 
would be nothing finer than the dance in the 
grove, and it was at this juncture that 
Apollo bethought himself of Uncle Still- 

In half an hour he had presented himself 
before ’Tild’ Ann, armed with one of Lily’s 
best custard-pjes (purloined from her cup- 
board). He laid it beside ’Tild’ Ann’s tub 
on the wash-bench, with the compliments of 
the season from “ Mr. Apollo Belvedere, Jr.” 
Then, respectfully taking off his hat and 
holding it behind him, he went and stood 
before the man of “wisdoms,” while he 
opened his case. 

“Howdy, Une’ Still, howdy, sir?” he began. 
“I’m pleased to see you settin’ outside de por- 
talso’ yo’ residence dis mornin’, ’caze we-all on 
de dance an’ ban’ committees is petitionin’ 
fer a continuation o’ summer an’ a smilin’ 
moon. Seem like ef we could dance under 
a clair firmamint, an’ put out de flags an’ 
lanterns under de trees to light up de path, 
whiles de ladies toe it by twos down de cedar 
row, an’ de ge’men sachey roun’ de poplars 
on each side, an’ meet ’em one by one, an’ 
s’lute pardners bias-ways, right an’ lef’, an’ 
swing corners back to de Cherokee hedge, 
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all by de light o’ de moon on high, answered 
by de paper lanterns below.” 

Apollo was an eloquent fellow, and while 
his enthusiasm bore him bravely along he 
watched the old man’s face for a sign. 

“So I say ef we had de incouragemint o’ 
wisdom to put out de banners an’ lanterns—” 

“Put out yo’ lanterns!” 

The interruption was so sudden and unex- 
pected, and the voice so sepulchral and re- 
mote, that Apollo fell back as if he had been 
shot, tumbling over two sleeping dogs behind 
him, and when they waked, barking, ’Tild’ 
Ann was so startled that she tilted her 
starch-tub over on her feet and nearly choked 
on the piece of pie she had in her mouth. 

Before she could recover herself, Apollo 
had darted through the gate with beth dogs 
after him, and she could see only the top of 
his hat, which he waved in the air as he ran, 
shouting: “Une’ Still done spoke! He say 
put out de lanterns! Put out de lanterns!” 


IT was a festive and effective scene in the 
grove that night—long strings of lanterns 
festooned from tree to tree, and the laden 
refreshment-table decorated with yards upon 
yards of green tarlatan hired with the lan- 
terns, with banners bearing the various 
society mottos hung where they would 
best catch the light, and the girls, dressed 
mostly in white, with their polished dark 
arms and necks shining through, walking 
arm in arm with loftily groomed, strutting 
fellows in rusty broadcloth with “button-, 
hole bo’quets,” and chaffing one another in, 
“company language ” as they “ promenaded.” 
While Apollo stood aside tuning his fiddle, 
he took in the picture and mentally hugged 
himself for planning it all; for although 
the girls were radiant and Lily had a new 
position among them, he realized, as she 
towered above them all with the child upon 
her arm, that it was no secondary place. 
Lily was a stately brown Juno, and as she 
passed among the lesser women, wearing her 
last year’s white dress let out in the seams 
for her glorification, she dignified the whole 
assembly; and her little yellow husband -‘ 
knew it well. 
He knew it so well that even while he 
dashed off waltz and polka measures from his 
bow, he always realized exactly in what part 
of the grounds she and the wee yellow baby 
were, and once, when they passed quite near 
and Lily took the baby’s hand and waved it 
to his “daddy,” he was so happy that he 
missed his time for a minute and was obliged 
to stop and feign a sneeze to explain it; and 
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when a companion laughingly asked if he 
sneezed because he was warm, he answered: 


—“Yas, I allus sneezes when I ’m warm.” 


“You does! Dat ’s mighty funny.” 

“°-T ain’t no funnier ’n you is.” 

“How is I funny?” 

“You so ogly till you purty. Dat’s how!” 

So they chaffed each other till Apollo, hav- 
ing recovered himself, struck up again, and 
the dance went on. 

Nearly everybody on the place had “ turned 
out” to see the grove lighted up, even many 


. of the old people, who had not appeared at 


the sugar-house dances for years, coming 
‘and taking back seats to look on. 

The moon had risen round and fair soon 
after the dancing had begun, and the night 
was almost as white as day; but it was hot. 
It was so hot that, as old man Cesar ex- 
pressed it, the “air cracked,” and at inter- 
vals there was a suspicious twipkle overhead 
late in the evening—a twinkle that was felt 
rather than seen, as if the sky were blinking. 
Old man Still noticed it as he sat within his 
cabin window, and so did ’Tild’ Ann, and it 
made her nervous, but she said nothing. 
Neither said he anything. He had not gone 
to the dance because he never went any- 
where, except occasionally to church. He 
went to church to enrich his mental vocab- 
ulary—so ’Tild’ Ann said, though not in 
these exact words. “To git book-words to 
‘think in” was her way of putting it. And 
she boasted, too, that, when he did go, he 
could “look de preacher out o’ countenance 
‘whenever he saw him drawin’ it too strong” 
—a valuable man to have in a congregation. 

’Tild’ Ann had stayed away from the dance 
because she was afraid to go. [fall the signs 
she had learned to depend on during nearly 
half a century of life with the hitherto in- 
fallible prophet counted for anything, it 
would rain to-night, and rain hard. She had 
even felt it herself in her left shoulder-blade 
all day, and would have forsaken her tubs at 
any other time than this. Of course she had 
been obliged to get all her wash out and the 
things sent home on this last day. Other- 
wise she could not hope ever to feel that her 
‘work was done during the entire coming year, 
‘for clothes in suds on New Year’s day mean 
clothes in suds the long year through. 


* Everybody knows this. 


When she saw the play of light along the 
sky coming at shortening intervals, and pres- 
ently heard a low sound as of rumbling thun- 
der, she could stand it no longer, and she 
rose from her seat, lighted a candle, and 
went up to her husband and scanned his face. 


“Is you los’ yo’ fo’sight, or what?” she 
whispered ; but seeing that he only spat out 
the window, she took courage and went back 
to her place on the door-step, and tried to en- 
joy the music of the string-band and the call- 
ing of the figures as they came distinctly to 
her from the grove. 

The clock had scarcely finished striking 
twelve, it being just three minutes after 
“the turn o’ the night,” and the drums and 
bugles and loud cries of “ Happy New Year!” 
and “ Hands all roun’!” were still in the air, 
when the downpour came. 

To the few who had been watching with- 
out it was no great surprise, though the 
last signs had come with a rush; but to the 
dancers it seemed as if the moon had been 
suddenly snuffed out, and before they could 
turn around to see who had done it, the rain 
was in their faces, and in a minute the whole 
place was sopping wet, and it was as “dark 
as Egypt.” 

There was nothing to do but to run 
blindly for shelter, which they did, most of 
them taking refuge in the sugar-house. 

Of course the supper was soaked and 
spoiled, nor was this the worst of it. When, 
after a while, its sodden remains were 
brought in, they were found to be all mixed 
up in the wet meshes of the tarlatan, that 
had dyed everything a vivid green, which 
everybody knows is “rank pizen,” and not 
even fit for dogs. 

If it had not been so hopelessly warm 
there might have been a resurrection of joy 
and a revival of festivities in the sugar- 
house even yet. There would be five hours’ 
good dancing before daybreak. Even as it 
was, there were several young men and a few 
of the girls who wished to “keep it up,” but 
everybody knew how it was with them. This 
was to have been their “fatal night,” and 
they had n’t managed to “ git ingaged ” yet. 
Consequently they did not know that it was ° 
not freezing cold, or that they were soaking — 
wet. 

No doubt the young people made the most 
of their misfortune, and it is possible that 
they discovered that taking a girl home in 
the rain, “ totin’ her shoes,” or perhaps carry- 
ing her bodily over the “ washes,” was almost 
as favorable to the speaking of last words as 
is the promenade between dances or the seat 
in the shadowed corner of the sugar-house. 

Certainly there was nothing to do but to 
go home now, and home they went, nearly 
all laughing, but a few in no happy frame of . 
mind. Apollo was probably the most unhappy 
of them all. It had not occurred to him that , 
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the old man’s prophecy might fail until the 
rain descended and the floods came, and he 
was almost dazed over it all yet. While they 
waited under shelter for the rain to subside, 
the men were gathered in groups that soon 
became indignation meetings. They had 
been betrayed, and the more they discussed 
-it the more angry they grew. Old man Still 
‘was an old man, it was true, but so much 
more reason was there why he should have 
known better than to amuse himself at their 
expense, as he had apparently done. Cer- 
tainly Apollo’s story was straight. He had 
asked for advice, and he had gotten it in the 
most unequivocal form—“ by word of mouth.” 
Of course they could n’t punish the old man, 
neither would they pass it over. All the Bap- 
tist lanterns were reduced to little more than 
pulp, and somebody would have to pay for 
them. After all, the question soon resolved 
itself into that of fixing this responsibility. 

There was a good deal of strong language 
wasted before they separated, but it was 
really too hot to think muth about anything. 
The belated winter arrived in the night, 
and in the light of a winter sun next morn- 
ing the waste in the grove looked even worse 
than they had realized it to be. Apollo had 
risen early and strolled over with his hands 
in his pockets and his “thinking-cap” on, to 
see how things looked; and when the men 
came out he had a proposition ready forthem. 
It was this: 

Inasmuch as he had been the bearer of 
their petition for advice, and they had met 
disaster through his report, he “wanted 
things claired up,” and so he “motioned ”— 
showing that his conception of the matter 
was a formal one—he motioned that a com- 
mittee be appointed to wait upon Uncle Still 
and to demand of him some sort of “satis- 
faction.” All who felt themselves specially 
injured in the matter should be free to at- 
tend the “ case,” and to state their grievances 
and to demand redress. They could at least 
“git jedgment,” which was “satisfaction” if 
it was n’t anything more. 

The scheme was attractive, but it was 
hard to arouse any available enthusiasm in 
it. Everybody said yes, but no one offered 
to be one of the committee. They were 
afraid of the old man Still. Apollo, stand- 
ing boldly in the redoubt of injured inno- 
cence, was the only man who had no fear 
in the matter. He argued bravely and at 
length, but to no purpose. Then, suddenly 
firing, he declared that since no one would go 
with him, he would go alone—dog-gone ef 
he would n’t. He would go, and he would 
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‘take Lily and the baby with him and make 
them show how they had suffered. Old man 
Still should see the limp remains of Lily’s 
ruffed dress and “listen at little ’Pollo 
wheeze,” yas, he should. He was n’t “afeard 
to talk up to him,” and if anybody wanted 
to come an’ listen, they were welcome. 

After thus declaring himself, he hurried 
home, and when about noon he started down 
the road with Lily carrying the baby beside 
him, half a dozen of the older men, repenting 
their timidity, joined him, and a number of 
women fell into line, giggling and shoving 
one another as they went. Most of these 
dropped out, however, afraid to incur the 
odium of appearing before the old man in 
an unfriendly attitude. 

Apparently the news of the intended visit 
had preceded them, for when they arrived 
at the cabin, ’Tild’ Ann sat dressed in her 
Sunday best beside her lord, and she had 
drawn all her chairs in a circle before the 
fire. Evidently she was expecting company, 
and wished to make them welcome. 

Apollo, who headed the line, hastened to 
decline seats for his entire escort, however, 
and, standing behind one of the chairs, while 
they distributed themselves back of them, 
he cleared his throat and began: 

“Howdy, Uncle Still? Howdy, Aunt ’Tild’ 
Ann? I see you bofe high an’ dry dis 
mornin’, an’ I wush you a happy New Year. 
Howsomever, I come wid a complaint. I 
hates to say de word, but I come wid a com- 
plaint 0’ jestice ag’in’ you, Uncle Still. Yas, 
sir, I say it ag’in, I is de bearer of a com- 
plaint f’om all de committees ag’in’ you. It’s 
either you or me, one, dat ’s ’sponsible for all 
dat nasty mess out in de grove dis mornin’, 
an’ I know it ain’t me.” 

As he spoke, ’Tild’ Ann rose, stepped a 
little in advance of her husband, and taking 
her position, as Apollo had done, behind a 
chair, she faced him squarely. Seeing her 
rise, Apollo politely inclined his head, and 
she began: 

“Will you have de kindness to state yo’ 
case, Mr. Belvedere? A wife is a helpmeet, 
an’ helpmeets has to be moufpieces when 
de occasion requi’es. State yo’ case, an’ I 
will attemp’ to answer you.” 

The exceeding formality of this made it 
interesting. She had held Apollo in her 
arms when he was a baby, and her address- 
ing him as “ Mr. Belvedere ¥ was “ going him 
one better” at his own game. The audience 
were all impressed. Some of the women were 
so nervous that they heard their own hearts 
beat, and the men settled back to listen as 
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if they had been in court. But Apollo was 
in no wise disconcerted; there was too much 
at stake. 

“Well, Aunt ’Tild’ Ann,” he replied, as he 
had begun, “dis is de.voice of my complaint, 
an’ when I speak, I speak fer all who put dey 
trus’ in Uncle Still las’ night. Hit would be 
a prodigum waste o’ words fer me to state 
dat I has allus had de utmos’ respec’ fer 
Uncle Still’s wisdoms an’ knowledges which 
he has showed fo’th f’om time to time. I 
don’t haf to refer no further back ’n to de 
top of my baby’s double-crown head to prove 
dat. When I come heah a-seekin’ ’istiddy 
mornin’, I b’lieved in ’im.” 

While he spoke, the old man Still did not 
wink. Although somewhat back of his wife, 
he sat facing his accuser; but he might have 
been calmly surveying the moon through 
Apollo for any sign he gave of realizing his 
presence. 

“Yas,” Apollo repeated, “I trusted in ’im. 
An’ when I passed his word on, eve’body 
trusted in ’im, an’ what has come to pass? In 


place o’ reapin’ de reward o’ faith, we ain’t , 
nothin’ but—nothin’ but a slopped-up laugh- 
in’-stock in de eyes o’ de white Baptists— 


dat what we is.” 

Several grunts of approval came from 
behind Apollo here. He was doing well. 

“When I come a-seekin’ insight,” he went 
on, “I knowed de elemints looked mighty 
superfluous an’ onsettled, an’ I was weak in 
faith. All I petitioned Uncle Still was to 
answer one single little question, an’ look 
like he mought ’a’ gimme a straight answer. 
All I craved to know was what de elemints 
was a-fixin’ to do—” 

“ An’ what did he say?” ’Tild’ Ann asked 
bravely. 

“What did he say? He say, ‘Put out yo’ 
lanterns,’ jes as plain as I’m a-sayin’ it now.” 
“ An’ did n’t de elemints put ’em out?” 

The voice came from behind her, and for 
a single moment ’Tild’ Ann lost her compo- 
sure. She turned and faced her lord, but it 


was with him as if he had not spoken. a 


And now a light came into her eyes. 
When she turned to her guests again, her 
face was quite serene, but there was a note 


of triumph in her voice, and her eyes shone 
with the light of victory, as she said: 

“Dat what I say. Ef de elemints ain’t put 
out yo’ lanterns, I—I don’ know no better 
way to say it.” 

Apollo tried to speak, but he could not. 
He knew himself vanquished by a quibble, 
but, for the life of him, he could not see just 
where it was. 

Before he could recover his bearings and 
find a word, everybody was screaming with 
laughter. This roused Lily’s spirit. In a 
single stride she stepped forward and took 
the floor. With a quick shifting of her arm 
for greater freedom, she even relegated the 
infant Apollo to a secondary place upon her 
hip, as she said: 

“Sence you informs me dat helpmeets is 
moufpieces, I reckon I kin putin. All I got 
to say is dis: 

“When Pollo fetched de word o’ prophecy, 
seem like he fetched it straight, an’ look like 
it’s a pity some 0’ you-all grayheads did n’t 
have de sense to read it. 

“T sho’ does hope dat befo’ I gits to be 

,ole as you is, I ’ll know how to ’stinguish de 
diff’ence ’twix’ a prophet an’ a lawgiver. 

“Come on, ’Pollo, an’ tote dis heavy chile o’ 
yourn home, an’ give dese gemmen time to pass 
dehat roun’an’raisedat white-Baptis’ money.” 

She put the baby into her husband’s arms 
as she spoke, and, with her head high in 
air, strode out the door; but when they were 
in the road, she actually held her sides and 
swayed with laughter, as she said: 

* “Seem like you ain’t much of a prophecy- 
reader, is you, ole man?” 

“Well, I says so, too,” Apollo chuckled. 
“Howsomever, Lily, honey, seem like you 
ain’t perzac’ly de one to th’ow it up to me, is 
yer? Yit’n’ still, sence you done argified de 
case so powerful, of co’se I ain’t gwine th’ow 
nothin’ up to yer, but I was jes a-studyin’—” 

“What is you studyin’, I like to know?” 

“Nothin’ in p’tic’lar. I was jes a-thinkin’ 
dat maybe you mought sell out dat secon’ 
set 0’ baby clo’es to raise some o’ de money to 
pay fer dem white-Baptis’ lanterns. Fer Gord 
sake, look at little Pollo laughin’! I’clare fo’ 
gracious, I b’lieve he onderstan’ de joke.” 





“APOLLO TRIED TO SPEAK, BUT HE COULD NOT.” 
VoL. LVII.—46. 
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l\HE world toward which Alexander had 

set his face, and into which he was now 
preparing to enter, was the great, the old 
world of the Orient. From within that world 
people looked out upon young Greece with 
much the same vague understanding and dis- 
paraging sense of superiority that the Aus- 
trian nobleman or the English country squire 
brings to his estimate of the American States 
to-day. 

The boundary-line between the two worlds 
has maintained itself with marvelous per- 
sistence throughout the entire course of hu- 
man history. One who crosses the Augean 
to-day and enters the confines of Asia is 
aware that he has passed from one world 
into another. What constitutes the differ- 
ence may not always be easy to define, but 
it is there. Customs, dress, crafts, homes, 
and faith mark the difference, but these are 
only on the surface. The real difference is 
something so all-pervasive, so profound, that 
no casual mint-marks serve to identify it. It 
inheres in the moods of men, and in their 
attitude to the world about them. It abides 
at the heart of things. 

Where the boundary runs to-day, it ran in 
Alexander’s time. Only a bare selvage of 
Hellenism, formed by the Greek colonies 
skirting the western coast of Asia Minor, 
interposed itself to push back the frontiers 
of the Orient. The Greek cities of the 
Asiatic coast retained in a measure their 
Hellenic character, and kept alive the sense 
of union with Greece which a common lan- 
guage and common institutions were likely to 
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enforce. But, as a rule, whatever had come 
within the mystic bounds of orientalism had 
yielded to assimilation and become absorbed 
in the great mass, no matter what the race 
or tongue. 

The potency of superior culture, manifest- 
ing itself in permanence of life-conditions 
and of the social order, in fixed and well- 
determined molds of thought, and intrenched 
in its ancient fortresses by the Euphrates, 
was too great for Phrygian, Cappadocian, 
Lycian, or Syrian to resist, and the mass 
became leavened with one spirit. The‘fixity 
of the old frontier is due, so far as history 
can determine, to the unique personality of 
the Greek and to the existence of a geogra- 
phic furrow at the Bosporus and the Aigean. 

The antagonisms which showed themselves 
at this frontier made the beginnings of Euro- 
pean history, even where it first emerges in 
the form of myth. Such were the stories of 
the search for the golden fleece, and such 
were the songs about Troy and the war at 
its gates. The idealized valor of her heroes 
who first set her in antagonism to the great 
Eastern world outside and beyond gave 
Greece in her later days the inspiration to a 
national consciousness, and assured her of her 
mission as the champion of Western energy 
and personal freedom. 

The Persian wars under Darius and Xerxes 
represented the reaction against the aggres- 
sions of occidentalism. The tide of oriental- 
ism swept over its sea-wall till met by the 
solid dikes of Marathon, Salamis, and Platza. 
The story of these wars becomes the material 
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for the first manual of history. Herodotus 
rejoiced, child of Homer as he was, to deal 
with the theme of which Homer had sung. 
He shaped his material in the form of a plot. 
The rebuke of overweening pride, the thing 
the Greeks called hybris, is the motif. The 
tale begins with the rise of the Persian power, 
gathering unto itself the strength of the bar- 
barian world. It ends with Persia’s failure 
at Salamis and Platza. Hybris meets its 
Nemesis. 

The invasion which Alexander planned 
was to be the retort and the revenge. He 
was himself to pose as a second Achilles. 
The epic must have a plot. History was still 
a drama, and, like the Attic tragedy, it clung 
fast to the old motives. The very national 
life of Greece took to itself form in the spirit 
of this unrelenting antagonism between oc- 
cidentalism and orientalism. 

The long-delayed retort to Alexander’s 
onset came centuries later, in the form of 
Islam. Turkey, as a hopelessly foreign body 
on European soil, is a standing witness to 
the reality of the antagonism, and the East- 
ern question of to-day abides as a monument 
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VIEW OF THE BATTLE-FIELD OF PLATA IN 
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to the impulses which carried the young 
Alexander across the Hellespont. 

The Hellenic spirit was characterized by a 
consciousness of the individual right of ini- 
tiative. The Greek’s jealousy of every insti- 
tution and man that assumed to interfere with 
the free exercise of that right is responsible 
for his leaning toward democracy, his envy of 
greatness, his frequent change of political po- 
sition, and his failure to create and operate 
elaborate political machinery for any other 
than local government. 

Whatever his view concerning the domain 
of the gods, and their right to rule his world, 
he was in his practical philosophy a pluralist, 
not a monist, and the world of life was con- 
stituted out of free-moving, self-determining 
personalities. Only when they rose above the 
proper estate of men and intruded themselves 
within the province of the gods did the free 
exercise of personality amount to the hybris 
which merits and meets rebuke. Within the 
bounds of human estate the law of action is 
determined by the purposes and interests of 
the free personality, and not from without 
or from above. The state is that within and 
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On this celebrated field, in 479 B.c., the Greeks triumphed over the Persians and their Grecian allies, thanks 
to the secret assistance of Alexander I of Macedov, who thereby started the anti-Persian policy which led to 
the subjection of Persia by Alexander the Great. Mount Cithzron in the background. The site of ancient Platwa 
a little to the left and below the village (Kokla) in the center. The battle was fought on the lowest terraces of 
the mountain on the extreme left of the picture, and on the plain at the foot. 





ALEXANDER AT THE BATTLE OF THE GRANICUS. 


This bronze statuette was found in the middle of the eighteenth century at Herculaneum, and is now in 
the National Museum, Naples. A few ornaments of the bridle and collar are of silver incrusted upon the 
dark bronze. This antique is almost certainly a copy after the life-size principal figure of an equestrian 
encounter, presumably ordered of Lysippus by Alexander himself in commemoration of his own narrow 
escape in this battle. The group, set up at Dium, Macedonia, contained fifteen portraits of Macedonian 
champions. It was copied by Euthycrates of Sicyon, a son and pupil of Lysippus, and was afterward 
taken to Rome by Metellus Macedonicus. A badly mutilated bronze horse in the Museum of the Conser- 
vatori, Rome, has been conjecturally pronounced a remnant of the original group. The vigorous action 
of the present figure is repeated in a Smyrniot terra-cotta described by M. Reinach in the Mélanges 
Graux. In the encounter at the ford of the Granicus, Alexander’s helmet was slashed by a Persian simitar, 
and he was forced to borrow a lance, his own being shattered. 
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through which alone the person exists and 
possesses his freedom. It is the very condi- 
tion of existence, but it is not that which 
originates for the person the law of action. 

To the Oriental, on the other hand, the 
universe, as well as the state, is conceived of 
as a vast despotism, which holds in its keep- 
ing the source and the law of action for all. 
Its mysterious law, held beyond the reach of 
human vision, like the inscrutable will of the 
autocrat, is the law of fate. Personality knew 
no right of origination or of self-determina- 
tion; it was swept like a chip on the current. 
It knewno privilege except to bow in resigna- 
tion before the unexplained, unmotived man- 
date of fate. The Oriental government of the 
universe was transcendental, the Hellenic 
social. 

The Hellenic gods were the chief citizens 
of the state, partakers with men in a bond 
which was made sacred by their presence. 
To be associated with them was a privilege. 
They gave dignity and solidity to seciety. 
Toshow them respect, to entertain them with 
feasts and shows and games, was seemily and 
decorous. Toshowthem disrespect was trea- 
son, and treason was essentially a discourtesy 
and insult to the gods. 

The Greek was always human—very hu- 
man. His humanity was never apologized 
for. It was the best thing that he knew of. 
This sun-lit life on earth was worth living 
for—indeed, the only thing he knew of worth 
living for. Whatever was human, the body 
and the joys of the flesh, the delights of 
beauty, the triumphs of wit or of strength 
or of craft—all were good except in excess. 
Virtue lay, not in abstinence, but in self- 
control. As in the relations to the divine, 
all depended here, too, upon not crossing the 
danger-line. 

All mutilation of the body the Greek re- 
garded with horror, and in this regard felt 
himself estranged from the Oriental. The 
Oriental looked with a species of disdain 
upon all that belonged to the physical uni- 
verse, even including the body. He was its 
lord. The Greek lived in the world of nature 
as a part of it, and good friends with it. In 
it lived his gods, and through its activity 
his gods revealed themselves. The Greek 
dwelt more with the world that was without 
him, the Oriental more with the world that 
was within him. With the former, thought 
and fancy tended to assume the objective 
cast; with the latter, the subjective. 

The Greek brought with him to every 
work the freshness and naturalness of the 
child of nature. He lived face to face with 
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nature, and allowed no barriers to be inter- 
posed; allowed himself not to be artificially 
withdrawn from the world of which he was 
apart. Asceticism, abstinence, and holiness 
by separation he knew nothing of. He was 
in the world, wholly and thoroughly; of the 
world, worldly; of the earth, earthly; of hu- 
manity, human. 

His enthusiasms were those of an untram- 
meled child of nature, rejoicing in life and 
beauty and light. Thesedate Oriental seemed 
the offspring of an old and ripened civiliza- 
tion, which had, in the generations through 
which it had passed, seen and experienced all 
the great things, and so lost the effervescent 
freshness of youth. The Orient was really 
the old world. Hope was not so high. Effort 
was not so well worth while. 

The Greek seemed to have the world be- 
fore him. He could do what he would. Con- 
ditions could be changed. The right of 
initiative gave the right to change. The 
power of initiative imposed the duty to create. 
Life was composed of time, and time was 
measured by action. Action creates, and 
creation is progress. Action, aggression, 
achievement, progress, became, therefore, the 
spirit of the Greek; endurance, submission, 
quietism, stagnation, that of the man of the 
East. In all this the Greek was merely the 
full-developed type of the European Aryan. 

The Orient which Alexander confronted 
took its shape as a political organization 
from the conquest of the Persian Cyrus, 
beginning about 550 B. c. The Eastern world 
was then divided among three great empires: 
the Median, standing since the end of the 
preceding century on the ruins of the Assyr- 
ian empire of Nineveh, and having its seat 
at Ecbatana (modern Hamadan); the Baby- 
lonian empire, occupying Mesopotamia and 
Syria; and the Lydian empire of Croesus, who 
controlled the whole of Asia Minor and 
amassed from tribute and from the gold- 
mines of Pactolus such vast stores of the 
precious metal as the West had never 
dreamed of. To the temple at Delphi alone 
he made presents of gold bullion amounting 
to 270 talents ($370,000). 

The Persians were an Iranian people, a 
branch of the Indo-European or Aryan race, 
who had long occupied, in almost unbroken 
connection with their Scythian kinsmen to 
the north of the Caspian, the highlands of 
Bactria and Parthia. Early in the seventh 
century these Iranian tribes began pushing 
out toward the west and the south, and one of 
them, the Medes, had brought the Assyrian 
empire to its fall. The Persians, pushing 
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farther to the south, located their capital in 
Susa (Shushan), until, with the conquests of 
Cyrus, Ecbatana, and with it the Median 
realm, fell into their hands (550 B. C.). 
Cyrus was the energetic, intelligent leader 
of a vigorous, warlike people, unspoiled by 
civilization. His conquests meant that an 
Oriental, essentially Semitic, civilization had 
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accept advice, and his tolerance toward local 
institutions becamea standard which his suc- 
cessors on the throne tended to follow. He 
was himself a pious adherent of the Ahura 
Mazda cult, the Iranian faith, since known 
to the world through the doctrines of its 
great reformer and purifier, Zoroaster; but 
he made no attempt to impress his religion 
upon the state. The traditional re- 
ligions of each state or tribe were 
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submitted to the leadership of Aryan 
aggressiveness. 

In 546, only four years after his 
victory over the Medes, he con- 
quered Creesus, King of Lydia, in 
battle, took Sardis, his capital, and 
absorbed his realm. In 538 Babylon 
also fell into his hands, and so the 
entire Eastern world became united 
under Aryan sway into one great 
empire, which, after the tribe of the 
conqueror, has since been called the 
Persian empire. It was this empire 
which provided the passive soul of 
orientalism with an organized body and such 
will and fist to smite as it possessed. As army 
and as government it was the outward mech- 
anism with which Alexander two centuries 
later had to deal, and so the brief story of 
its builders and their labors concerns us here. 

Though there is a lack of thoroughly 
authentic accounts of Cyrus’s life and deeds 
in detail, there can be no doubt concerning 
his character as a whole. The extraordinary 
nobility and generosity of his character are 
reflected, to quote the words of Eduard 
Meyer, “alike in the accounts of the Per- 
sians whom he led to world-empire, of the 
Jews whom he freed, and of the Greeks 
whom he subjugated.” His generosity to- 
ward defeated foes, his readiness to hear and 


respected and even cultivated as the 
proper form for such state or tribe. 
Thus his attitude toward the Jahveh 
worship of the Jews was such as to 
warrant the Jewish chronicler in 
speaking of him as an adherent of 
the cult. (See Ezra i. 2.) 

Cambyses, his son (529-522), added 
Egypt to the empire, the conquest of 
which had been completed by the cap- 
ture of Memphis (525). Ethiopia and 
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SARDIS: RUINS OF THE ACROPOLIS. 


large tracts of northern Africa were also 
brought beneath his sway; but Carthage, 
which was then emerging as a controlling 
power in the western Mediterranean, was 
left untouched. The reports attribute his 
failure to advance against it to the unwill- 
ingness of the Phenicians, upon whom he 
depended for a fleet, to cooperate with him 
against their own kin. In 522 he was re- 
called from Egypt by the revolt of the 
Pseudo-Smerdis, but, while on his way, died 
in Syria from the results of a_ self-in- 
flicted but accidental wound. The usurper 
Gaumata, a Median of the priestly caste of 
the Magi, who had falsely claimed to be 
Smerdis, the brother of Cambyses, a brother 
who, before the expedition against Egypt, 
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had, as a mild precautionary measure, been 
secretly murdered at Cambyses’s instance, 
now assumed the throne, and the succession 
of the Achemenids seemed to be hopelessly 
lost. The very possibility of such an occur- 
rence throws into boldest light the horrible 
perversions and the grim hazards to which 
a monster autocracy such as this empire was 
exposed. 

A year after the death of Cambyses, 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who was near- 
est heir to the throne, aided by six Persian 
noblemen, forced his way into the usurper’s 
stronghold, Sikajauvati in Media, and slew 
him and all his attendants (521). For nearly 
two years the empire was in turmoil. One 
after another, pretenders after the model of 
Gaumata arose in various parts of the realm, 
and at times the whole structure threatened 
to fall in pieces. Twice Babylon itself re- 
volted, but otherwise the revolts were chiefly 
confined to the Aryan elements of the east 
and the north, the Medians, Persians, and 
Armenians. 

At last, through the consummate leader- 
ship and military skill of Darius, the empire 
was, in 519, brought into quiet, and a majes- 
tic realm extending from the Hellespont to 
the Indus, and from the Jaxartes to the 
Upper Nile, and embracing on the modern 
map the territory of Turkestan, Afghanis- 
tan, Persia, Turkey in Asia, northern Arabia, 
and Egypt, yielded obedience to a single man. 

Darius, though not its founder, was really 
its organizer and maker. His reign, extend- 
ing from 521 to 486, marks the final con- 
solidation of the Orient to meet the thrust of 
the Occident. Its organization into a whole, 
and its very existence as a state, furnished 
the basis for the still greater edifice that 
Alexander was to rear. 

During the thirty-five years of Darius’s 
reign were set in array the forces for a 
great world-struggle—a struggle heavy with 
fate for the destiny of mankind. It is well 
said by Eduard Meyer: “ Darius stands at the 
turn between two world-epochs. He closes 
the development of the old Orient; he gives 
the later time its shape. In the evening of 
his days the battle of Marathon marks the 
beginning of a new epoch in the development 
of the Mediterranean world.” 

The eastern and western frontiers of his 
empire were separated by a stretch of 
twenty-five to twenty-seven hundred miles— 
double the air-line distance from Paris to 
St. Petersburg, four times the distance from 
Paris to Vienna, and something more than 
the distance from San Francisco to Wash- 
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ington. The problem of organizing the 
government of this vast territory, with its 
variety of races, languages, customs, reli- 
gions, was a serious one. In dealing with it 
Darius showed extraordinary wisdom, and 
his solution, defective as it may seem from 
the ideal point of view, was probably the 
only one possible at the time. It at least 
furnished a basis upon which might gradu- 
ally have been built up a secure and effective 
structure. During the almost two centuries 
of its existence it proved itself well adapted 
to the conditions which it organized, and its 
only peril came from without. 

Following the precedents set by Cyrus, 
Darius sought to disturb as little as was 
consistent with the maintenance of the im- 
perial government the traditional customs, 
laws, and religion of the different nations and 
tribes composing the empire. Thelocal forms 
of government were left as far as possible 
unchanged. The half-nomadic tribes retained 
their government’by chiefs, many districts 
kept their native princes, the free cities 
might have oligarchy, tyrant, or democracy, 
as they pleased—all, so long as the tribute 
was paid and the military quota filled. No 
attempt was made to establish a law code 
valid for the entire empire, but each district, 
tribe, or nation was in general allowed to use 
its own hereditary laws. These general fea- 
tures offer in some regards a striking fore- 
cast of that which has been the greatest ele- 
ment of solidity in the English empire. 

The whole empire, for convenience of ad- 
ministration and oversight, was, however, 
divided into not less than twenty satrapies, 
or provinces, over each of which was set in 
control a satrap, or viceroy, directly and per- 
sonally responsible to the king. It was the 
duty of the satraps to maintain the peace 
within their several provinces, to represent 
and maintain the authority of the empire, to 
raise the tribute, to attend to the levies of 
troops, to have care for the public works of 
the empire, roads, harbors,canals, and toregu- 
late the money standards. They possessed 
even the right of silver coinage. Within the 
provinces their authority was absolute, ex- 
cept as against the king. They were the 
judges of final appeal, and the only judges 
on issues between the cities, the tribes, the 
districts, and the native princes. In military 
affairs they were supreme. The actual details 
of local government were, however; left, as 
has already been said, to the local authori- 
ties, whatever they might be. 

Unity of administration, so far as it can 
be said to have existed at all, was dependent 
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upon the visits of-the king to the various 
provinces, or of a confidential commissioner 
personally representing the king. Such an 
overseer was known officially as the “ King’s 
Eye.” Only one person at a time, it seems, 
held the office. He corresponded neither to 
premier nor private secretary, but was some- 
thing of both. He stood outside of and 
above the authority of satraps and army 
commanders, and through his subordinates 
scattered about the empire kept close watch 
upon the doings of all governors, officers, 
and officials, in the personal interest of the 
king. A system of spies known as the 
“King’s Ears” also existed, probably in 
coérdination with the same department. 
The department taken as a whole per- 
formed the function of a secret police ser- 
vice, or of the “spotters” employed by the 
treasurer of a modern corporation. A Per- 
sian proverb said well: “The king has many 
eyes and ears.” As a check upon the inde- 
pendent military authority of the satraps, 
the control of the great fortresses command- 
ing important strategic points was kept in 
the hands of the central power. 

The most effective expedient for maintain- 
ing union was found, however, in the system 
of great military roads, to the establishment 
of which Darius gave the keenest attention. 
While there is no evidence that they were 
elaborately constructed roads in the Roman 
sense, they were passable routes, provided 
with bridges. A courier-post system was 
maintained upon them for expediting com- 
munication between the different parts of the 
empire. At intervals of fourteen or fifteen 
miles post-houses and khans were located, 
at which postmen with swift horses were 
always in readiness to take up a letter and 
advance it to the next station. Herodotus 
(viii, 98) describes the service as follows: 
“There exists nothing mortal more swift 
than these couriers. And this is the way 
the Persians have contrived it: There are 
as many men and horses posted at intervals 
along the road as there are days in the trip, 
one man and horse assigned to each day’s 
run; and neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
night prevents them from accomplishing the 
run assigned to them, and at the fullest 
speed. The first runner hands over his con- 
signment to the second, the second to the 
third, and so it goes from hand to hand on 
to its destination, like the torch-race cele- 
brated in honor of Hephestus among the 
Greeks.” 

The roads were under strict military sur- 
veillance, and travelers, in passing the sta- 
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tions, were compelled to give an account of 
themselves and their errand. Distances were 
measured and carefully indicated along the 
roads, and hence the ever-recurring “ para- 
sang” (English league, German Stunde, three 
miles) which lightened our way through Xeno- 
phon’s “ Anabasis.” 

A famous road was the one which, as a 
life-artery of the empire, joined Sardis, at 
the far west in Lydia, to Susa, the capital. 
It was fifteen hundred miles long, and at the 
common rate of ordinary travel, three months 
were required to traverse it; but by the gov- 
ernment couriers a despatch could be for- 
warded from Susa to Sardis within a week. 
Every fifteen miles there was a station, or 
khan, where travelers could find shelter and 
refreshment for man and beast. These were 
under royal control, and Herodotus, widely 
traveled himself, does not hesitate to call 
them “most excellent.” The road made its 
way up out of Lydia, over the highlands of 
Phrygia and Galatia, across the Halys River, 
through Cappadocia, and over the mountain- 
passes of the Taurus, across the Upper Eu- 
phrates, and on into southern Armenia. 
Holding still to the east, it crossed the Tigris 
and the ancient trade-route from Trebizond 
and the Euxine, which in far earlier days had 
made Nineveh great, and, evading Mesopo- 
tamia, pushed on through the modern land of 
the Kurds, till, rounding the mountains, it 
turned south through modern Persia. All the 
diverse life of the countries it traversed was 
drawn into its paths. Carians and Cilicians, 
Phrygians and Cappadociaris, staid Lydians, 
sociable Greeks, crafty Armenians, rude 
traders from the Euxine shores, nabobs of 
Babylon, Medes and Persians, galloping cou- 
riers mounted on their Bokhara ponies or fine 
Arab steeds, envoys with train and state, 
peasants driving their donkeys laden with 
skins of oil or wine or sacks of grain, stately 
caravans bearing the wares and fabrics of 
the South to exchange for the metals, slaves, 
and grain of the North, travelers and traders 
seeking to know and exploit the world—all 
were there, and all were safe under the pro- 
tection of an empire the roadway of which 
pierced the strata of many tribes and many 
cultures, and helped set the world a-mixing. 

The organization and regulation of Alex- 
ander’s empire was later made possible 
through the roads, and they were the con- 
ductors by which East and West were joined 
and the first cosmopolitanism brought into 
being. 

The vastness and the resources of the 
Persian empire of Darius can best, perhaps, 
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be measured in terms of the tribute it was 
able to collect. Partial data for this are sup- 
plied us by Herodotus. The satrapy of 
Babylon furnished an annual tribute of 
1000 talents (say $1,400,000, reckoning the 
Babylonian talent at $1400); that of Egypt, 
700 talents ($1,000,000); Media, 450 talents; 
Syria, 350 talents; and so down to the low- 
est amount, that paid by the satrapy of the 
Sattagydz of the far East, 170 talents. This 
was essentially a land-tax—a tax on the prod- 
ucts of the soil. Babylonia, as having the 
most fruitful and best-cultivated land, natu- 
rally paid the highest tax. The tax was as- 
sessed upon the satrapies by the central 
government, and the satraps were responsi- 
ble for its collection. This land-tax yielded 
for the whole empire an annual total of 7600 
talents (about $11,000,000). 

This was, however, only the beginning. 
None of this money was used for the main- 
tenance of army, government, or court, each 
of which, it appears, was supported directly 
by contributions in kind. There were, too, 
various other forms of tribute, the amount 
of which it is impossible to estimate. Some 
examples may, however, be given. The 


Arabian tribes subject to the empire paid 


an annual tribute of 1000 talents of frankin- 
cense. The Colchians furnished annually two 
hundred slaves. The gold-mines of the Hima- 
layas paid 360 talents. The renting of the 
fishery rights on the Nile canal yielded 240 
talents. Individual cities or districts had 
assigned to them burdens of honor. Thus, 
scattered through the narratives of Xenophor 
and Herodotus, we hear of one community 
that was under obligation to supply the 
queen’s girdle, another her necklaces, an- 
other her tiara, another the ornaments for 
the hair. The expenses of maintaining de- 
tachments of troops or armies, or of provid- 
ing the table of the king and his suite when 
on journeys, were levied upon neighboring 
cities or districts. Thus the city of Abdera 
was called upon to feed Xerxes’s army, a 
million men, for one day, and the cost, as 
Herodotus tells us, was 300 talents ($360,000). 
The money tribute went chiefly to swell the 
treasure hordes, which on Alexander’s cap- 
ture of the strongholds proved so vast. Thus 
in Persepolis he found 120,000 talents of gold 
and silver. This, if reckoned in talents of 
silver, means $175,000,000; if one third was 
talents of gold, $800,000,000. The treasury 
of Susa yielded, besides this, 50,000 talents 
($70,000,000 at least), and that of Pasargadz 
6000 talents ($8,500,000). 

In addition to the land-tax, each satrapy 
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was obliged to furnish a certain quota of 
men and supplies for the army. Thus Cap- 
padocia provided annually 50,000 sheep, 2000 
mules, and. 1500 horses; Media double this 
number. Cilicia furnished 360 gray horses, 
Armenia 10,000 foals, Egypt 120,000 bushels 
of wheat; Chalybon furnished wine for the 
court, Colchis sent an annual quota of Cau- 
casian slaves, and Babylon 500 eunuchs for 
court service. 

The empire embraced a territory of some 
two million square miles, three fifths that of 
the United States, and its population may be 
estimated at fifty millions, about that of the 
same territory now. 

Susa, and not Babylon, Darius made the 
capital of his empire. Here he built a great 
city, the circuit of which, Strabo says, was 
one hundred and twenty stades, a stade being 
about a ninth of a mile. It was two hundred 
and fifty miles farther to the east than Baby- 
lon, but still nearer the center of the empire’s 
domain. It was, furthermore, near to origi- 
nal Persian soil. Babylon was still an alien 
land, with an alien religion and civilization. 
At Persepolis, three hundred miles farther 
to the southeast, on his native soil, Darius 
also built a new residence city with strong 
fortifications, of which Diodorus says: “ The 
citadel of Persepolis was surrounded by three 
walls, of which the first was sixteen cubits 
(twenty-four feet) high, and encircled by 
turrets adorned with costly ornamentation. 
The second wall had similar ornaments, but 
was twice as high. The third wall formed a 
square, and was sixty cubits (ninety feet) 
high. . . . In the city were several richly 
adorned buildings for the reception of the 
king and the generals, and treasuries for the 
revenue. To the east of the citadel, at a dis- 
tance of four plethra (one-half mile), lies a 
mountain called ‘the Royal Mountain,’ in 
which are the tombs of the kings.” Ecba- 
tana, the ancient Median capital, was also 
used as a residence, especially in the heat of 
the summer, and at times also the kings re- 
sided at Babylon; yet Susa always remained 
the capital proper throughout the entire 
Achemenid dynasty. ~* 

The court of the king was maintained 
with extraordinary dignity and splendor. 
The person of royalty was surrounded with 
everything capable of giving it elevation, 
dignity, and charm in the eyes of the masses. 
Surrounded by a vast body of attendants, 
body-guards, servants, eunuchs, and court 
officials, the king was removed as far as pos- 
sible from the vulgar eye. He gave audience 
seated on a golden throne, over which was 
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stretched a baldachin of purple, supported 
on four golden pillars glittering with precious 
stones. In his presence his courtiers pros- 
trated themselves in the dust. Whoever 
stood in his presence.to address him hid his 
hands in the sleeves of his mantle, as token 
of his abnegation of will to restrain or harm. 
He was never seen on foot. He sometimes 
appeared on horseback, more often in a 
chariot. Guards and scourgers went before 
his car to open the way. There foliowed the 
chariots of Mithra, and Magi carrying the 
sacred fire. Around him and behind him 
were the staff-bearers and his body-guard. 
On solemn occasions the ways were purified 
with frankincense and strewn with myrtle. 
The king’s attire was valued, Plutarch says, 
at 12,000 talents (about $17,000,000). 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, ranked as 
the queen of Darius. Among his wives. of 
second rank the first place was held by the 
daughter of Gobryas, who had borne him 
three sons before he came to the throne. 
Below the secondary wives were the con- 
cubines, who formed a numerous body. 
Three hundred and twenty concubines of 
the last Darius (III) were found among the 
captives after Alexander’s victory at Issus. 
The stories which passed current among the 
Greeks concerning the extent of the kings’ 
retinue and the lavishness of their court, 
and which come to us particularly through 
the pages of Xenophon in his “ Cyrus’s Edu- 
cation and Training ” and of Plutarch in his 
Life of Artaxerxes, are the natural tribute 
which the wonder of a plainer people pays to 
the grandeur, )uxury, and circumstance of an 
older civilization. The chief places in the 
army, in the government, and at the court 
were held by members of the Persian nobil- 
ity. As a machine of government the Per- 
sian empire west of the Zagrus Mountains 
was essentially a foreign domination. This 
showed itself in the diverse religious systems. 
Darius was an earnest adherent of the 
traditional Ahura Mazda cult of his fathers, 
in the form it had received through the 
teachings of the prophet Zoroaster (Zara- 
thushtra), who not improbably lived and 
taught in Bactria in the days of Darius’s 
father, Hystaspes. It was far from having 
the codified conventional form which it later 
received, preéminently under the Sassanid 
emperors (from the third century A.D.), 
when made a “book-religion” based upon 
the collection of sacred writings known as 
the Zend-Avesta, and organized into a formal 
state church. The religion still cultivated at 
this day by the Parsees of northwestern India 
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represents in further development the form 
given to it under the Sassanids. The Zend- 
Avesta, though undoubtedly containing as a 
nucleus older elements dating from as early 
as the sixth century B.Cc., took its shape as 
a collection and an authoritative sacred book 
presumably in the second and third centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Though Zoroastrianism was the recognized 
religion of the court, the great masses of the 
population of Mesopotamia remained faithful 
to the old Babylonian religion, which, though 
modified by centuries of Semitic domination, 
was essentially the product of the civilization 
antedating the coming of the Semites, which 
we call by the name Sumero-Accadian. This 
was in substance a practical system of con- 
trolling and appeasing, by means of prayers, 
offerings, and incantations, the spirits or de- 
mons which are active in the world of na- 
ture. These demons, conceived of in weird 
forms of animals or men, or monstrosities 
embodying forms of both, are the source of 
those strange types of griffins, dragons, uni- 
corns, hippogriffs, chimeras, which later, 
through the medium of art, found their way 
to the Western world, and have since held a 
standard place among the materials of artis- 
tic composition. 

After Darius’s death, in 486, the empire 
he had organized, holding itself together by 
very inertia despite the growing indepen- 
dence of the satraps, passed down in essen- 
tially the form he had given it, for a century 
and a half, through the hands of his succes- 
sors: Xerxes (486-465), whose famous expe- 
dition against Greece failed at Salamis (480); 
Artaxerxes I, called Longimanus (465-424); 
Darius II, called Nothus (424-405); Arta- 
xerxes II, called Mnemon (404-358), against 
whom arose the revolt of his brother Cyrus, 
failing at Cunaxa (401); Artaxerxes III, 
called Ochus (358-337), a ruler of great 
energy, under whom Egypt, after a period 
of independence, was rejoined to the empire 
(345); Arses (337-336); and when Alexander 
entered Asia, Darius III, called Codomannus, 
was upon the throne. 

In the early spring of 334, Alexander was 
ready for his advance against Persia. The 
odds were great. Persia covered a territory 
fifty times as great as his own, and had a 
population twenty-five times as great. He 
had no ships that could be measured against 
the Phenician fleet, which, in Persian service, 
controlled the ASgean. An Athenian fleet of 
three hundred and fifty triremes lay idle in 
the harbors of Athens, but political expedi- 
ency prevented him from calling for more 
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than twenty of them. The pian of his cam- 
paign contemplated solely a test of strength 
on the land. He proposed, as the issue 
showed, to render the Persian supremacy on 
the sea a vain distinction, by robbing the 
fleet of a coast from which to operate. 

With an army of thirty thousand infantry 
and five thousand cavalry he entered a coun- 
try which, under Xerxes, had sent a million 
armed men against Greece. By the terms 
of the league which Philip had made with 
the Greek states at Corinth, he had the right 
of naming the size of the contingent which 
each state should furnish to the army. 
Though this agreement was renewed under 
Alexander, for some reason, which neither he 
has told nor any ancient historian surmised, 
he chose not to avail himself of it beyond 
a limited extent. He undoubtedly preferred 
a small disciplined army upon which he could 
absolutely rely. Except for a body of 1500 
Thessalian cavalry under Macedonian com- 
mand and from 5000 to 7000 infantry fur- 
nished by various states and called in the 
accounts the “allied infantry,” his army was 
composed of men of the north, Thracians 
and Macedonians, tried and true. 

The Persian state had at its control enor- 
mous resources. of money. Alexander, after 
equipping his army, had in hand, to say no- 
thing of his debts, which some say were abun- 
dant, only seventy talents (say $80,000), and, 
as Plutarch adds, no more than thirty days’ 
provisions for his troops. Still he gave him- 
self pains to know if all his friends were duly 
provided for in their outfit for the campaign, 
and whatsoever he found they lacked he pro- 
vided—not with cash, but by assigning to 
them lands or villages or revenues from cer- 
tain parts of his realm. At last, when he had 
in this wise apportioned almost all he had 
to give, Perdiccas, in some solicitude, asked 
him what he had left for himself, and he re- 
plied: “My hopes.” “In these,” rejoined 
Perdiccas, “your soldiers will be your part- 
ners,” and thereupon refused, along with 
others, to accept what had been assigned 
him. 

The relatively insignificant resources with 
which Alexander set out upon his task give 
a touch of the quixotic to his enterprise. 
Men have judged him a harebrained enthu- 
siast whose successes were due to dash and 
luck. But he reckoned well with what he had 
to deal. Behind the appearance of reckless 
dash were concealed a careful estimate of con- 
ditions and a definite and consistent plan of 
action. He knew that Persia was weak in its 
vastness, and that its bulk gave it, through 
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inertia, a continuance of existence only be- 
cause no smooth stone was fitted to the sling. 

With all Greece sulkily holding aloof from 
the war, and Greek mercenaries constituting 
the reliable strength of the Persian army, he 
called himself the leader of the Greeks, and 
entered the contest with a compact force 
composed of soldiers most of whom the 
Greeks would have called barbarians. But 
he knew his army. It was the best-disciplined 
force in existence. He had seen its action, 
and, small as it was, he could trust it. The 
weakness of Persia he had ample means of 
knowing. Had not the experience of the ten 
thousand Greeks who, sixty years before, en- 
tered to the heart of the empire and then re- 
treated complacently and safely, proved it 
amply enough? A band of professional sol- 
diers of fortune picked up in the soldier 
marts of Greece, they had pushed their way 
(401 B. c.), along with a dashing young prince 
who aspired offhand, as if it were a game of 
polo, to seize his brother’s crown, seventeen 
hundred miles across the empire to within 
fifty miles of the gates of Babylon. Here, 
joined with a hundred thousand Asiatics, 
they fought against half a million or more, 
and for their part won and would have gained 
for the young prince the prize he sought, had 
he not lost his life by the needless risks 
he took. Then when they found no other 
candidate willing to risk a throw for the 
crown, they turned back, made their way out 
to the north by Armenia, and found the 
shores of the Euxine well within a year 
from the time of first setting out. Xeno- 
phon has made a genial story of it all in his 
“ Anabasis.” 

The Persians had learned the value of 
Greek troops, and now, in Alexander’s 
time, the only practical fighting strength 
their armies possessed were the Greek mer- 
cenaries. Alexander had thirty thousand 
of the latter to face at Issus (333). Pro- 
fessionalism in war had developed itself in 
Greece with the Peloponnesian war (431- 
404). Military methods suddenly outgrew 
the capacity of the old-fashioned citizen 
soldiery. War changed from sport to busi- 
ness. Political Napoleons like Dionysius of 
Syracuse, then Jason of Phere, then Philip 
of Macedon, came to see the need for their 
purpose of a standing army of trained, pro- 
fessional soldiers, and the free states were 
forced to keep pace with them. First were 
hired the supplementary troops, Rhodian 
slingers, Cretan bowmen, light-armed sol- 
diers from the West and the North, while the 
hoplites, or heavy-armed, remained of the 
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citizen class; but later even they yielded place 
to the professionals. Conservative Sparta 
held to the old way, but she found the times 
too fast for her, and went to the wall. Pro- 
gressive mercantile Athens took kindly to 
mercenaries. Her citizens early tired of 
the game of war, and, as Hans Droysen 
remarks, “the last contests for the ‘free- 
dom’ of Greece were fought mostly by mer- 
cenaries, hired with Persian money.” 

Corinth and Tznarum were the chief mar- 
kets where soldiers were hired. Arcadians 
(the East-Tennesseeans of Greece), Achzans, 
A®Mtolians, Thessalians, furnished the most 
of the men. Like carpenters and barbers, 
they brought their own tools, but received 
pay and food, and, if all went well, a share 
of the booty. Strange to say, mercenary ser- 
vice seems not to have incurred the reproach 
of disloyalty, even when rendered to’ bar- 
barians against a Greek state. Patriotism, 
for a Greek, did not go much beyond his own 
city. Political and military movements were 
now coming to concern mostly larger units 
than the city, but a patriotism had not been 
developed to fit the new scale. Love of the 
sport and a chance for gain were excuse 
enough for a young man who left home and 
fought in the armies of strangers. He was 
looked upon by his townsfolk much as a 
ball-player nowadays would be who should 
forsake his native Binghamton or Elmira 
to accept a position on the New York or 
Cincinnati nine. 

In Mecedonia Alexander left behind him 
a force of twelve thousand infantry and fif- 
teen hundred cavalry, just half the native 
army, under command of Antipater, the 
trusty sexagenarian, who was now made 
regent and the European representative of 
the king. He had enjoyed the fullest confi- 
dence of Philip, and was noted for his austere 
life and puritanical ideas. The stories told 
about him characterize Philip as well. When 
Philip was starting in foradrinking-debauch, 
he would sometimes say, so Carystius re- 
ports: “Now we can go ahead and get full; 
it ’s enough that Antipater keeps sober.” 
Another is this: “Once Philip was playing 
at dice, when Antipater was announced. 
After a moment of hesitation, Philip pushed 
the board under the sofa.” 

Alexander, having once set out from Pella, 
advanced directly along the coast toward the 
Hellespont (Dardanelles), by way of Amphi- 
polis and Abdera, and in twenty days had 
covered the three hundred and fifty miles 
to Sestus, where the passage was at its 
narrowest (4400 feet). Here was the spot 
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where, one hundred and forty-six years be- 
fore, Xerxes had stretched his famous bridge 
of boats, and—any one may guess how 
many years before— Leander swam across to 
make his nightly rendezvous with Aphro- 
dite’s priestess, Hero. 

The Macedonian forces under Parmenion, 
when, the year before, they had retreated 
from Asiatic soil, had prudently retained 
possession of Abydus, situated near the site 
of the modern Turkish fort Nagara, on a 
tongue of land opposite Sestus. Thus the 
opportunity of crossing at pleasure was se- 
cured. The greater part of fhe army was 
left to cross here under the oversight of 
Parmenion, at whose disposal for this pur- 
pose there were one hundred and sixty tri- 
remes, besides a number of trading-vessels. 

Alexander himself, now that the coast 
was clear, and no opposition to be expected 
in disembarking on the other side, was able 
to indulge his antiquarian instincts by ar- 
ranging for a ceremonious landing a little to 
the west, at the plain of Troy, on the very 
beach where Agamemnon had drawn up his 
ships. So, accompanied by a portion of the 
infantry, he moved farther along the north- 
ern coast to Eleus (modern Eski Hissarlik), 
about fifteen miles distant, where the breadth 
of the Hellespont (two and a half miles) is 
three times that at Sestus. After paying 
his respects at the tomb of Protesilaus, the 
first hero to land, as well as to fall, in the 
Trojan war, and offering sacrifices accom- 
panied with a prayer for better luck, he 
started across. The flagship he steered 
with his own hands. In the middle of the 
channel he sacrificed a bull to Poseidon and 
the Nereids, and poured them a libation from 
a golden goblet. His ship was first to touch 
the land. From its prow he hurled a spear 
into the soil, and then leaped ashore in full 
armor, the first to land. Altars to Zeus, 
Athena, and Hercules were erected on the 
spot, as well as at the one where he had 
embarked. 

Then he betook himself to the site of 
ancient Troy, and without suffering the per- 
verting doubts of Demetrius or Lechevalier 
as to its location, he went straight to Ilium, 
the modern Hissarlik. Here he offered sac- 
rifice in the temple of Athena, and dedicated 
as votive offering a suit of his own armor, 
taking in exchange some of the consecrated 
armor that, tradition claimed, had been there 
since the Trojan war. This he afterward 
caused to be carried before him, by specially 
appointed shield-bearers, when he entered 
battle. He also sacrificed to Priam, who, ac- 
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cording to one legend, was slain by Neopto- 
jemus, in order to avert his displeasure from 
himself as Neoptolemus’s descendant. Spe- 
cial honors he paid to the tomb of Achilles. 
“ He anointed his grave, and in company with 
his friends, as the ancient custom is, ran to 
it naked and laid a garland upon it, declar- 
ing, as he did so, how fortunate he esteemed 
Achilles in that in life he found a faithful 
friend, and in death a great man to herald 
his deeds.” His friend Hephestion is said 
to have paid similar honors to the tomb of 
Patroclus. Games also were held. After 
receiving the felicitations of the dignitaries 
of the neighborhood, including the pictur- 
esque Chares, an Athenian, but now a free- 
lance and lord of Sigeum, and after having 
ordered the rebuilding of [lium and encour- 
aged the assemblage of a population there 
by promise of freedom from taxation, he set 
out to join the body of his army, which was 
encamped at Arisbe, near Abydus. Of the 
infantry, 5000 were mercenaries, 7000 allies, 
6000 tribesmen of the Thracian and Illyrian 
north, and 12,000 native Macedonians; of the 
cavalry, 1500 were Macedonians, 1500 Thes- 
salians, the rest Greeks, Thracians, and 
Peonians. 

The highest standard of efficiency in the 


army was represented by the famous cavalry 
troop composed of Macedonian knights and 


called the hetairoi, or companions. It was 
at first divided into eight squadrons (ilai), 
one of them being composed of picked men 
and called the agéma. Though the numbers 
were not definitely fixed, it appears from inci- 
dental allusions that each ile contained about 
one hundred and fifty men. The whole troop 
we may therefore estimate approximately 
at twelve hundred. The term “companions,” 
or “cavalry companions” (to distinguish them 
from the pezetairoi, or infantry companions), 
is sometimes applied to the whole troop, 
sometimes to the agéma, as the companions 
in the most restricted sense. They wore, like 
the Greek heavy cavalry generally, a metal- 
lic helmet, a cuirass of linen or leather cov- 
ered with metallic scales, and high boots; 
they rode without saddle, and carried a short 
(blade about two feet), straight, two-edged 
sword, and a lance (six to eight feet) of 
cornel-wood or ash, shod and tipped with 
metal, but no javelins and no shield. The 
Thessalian cavalry was similarly equipped. 
Besides these were the light-armed cavalry- 
men, the Peonians and the sarissophors, the 
an armed with the long lance (eighteen 
feet). 

The mass of the infantry, known as the 
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pezetairoi, or infantry companions, consti- 
tuted the phalanx, a solid defensive forma- 
tion which Philip had created by modifica- 
tions of the Theban phalanx. The men were 
armed with the eighteen-foot sarissa, or lance, 
which was held couched by the left hand 
grasping it about four feet from the foot, 
and supported by the right. The phalanx 
was drawn up in six battalions, or tazeis, 
generally eight men deep. When all the 
lances were leveled, and the men compactly 
massed, the lances of the rear rank reached 
nearly, if not quite, to the front rank, and the 
whole became a bristling mass of lance-points 
which no onset could penetrate. 

A body of light-armed foot-soldiers, called 
the hypaspists, originally developed out of 
the king’s body-guard, formed the corps d’élite 
of the infantry. They were armed much like 
peltasts, with shield, long sword, and lance. A 
picked body of them, also known as the agéma, 
served with the cavalry agéma as body-guard 
to the king. Alexander’s usual order of 
battle disposed the various troops as follows, 
beginning on the right: (1) bowmen and 
Agrianians; (2) the cavalry agéma, supported 
by the light cavalry of Peonians and saris- 
sophors; (3) the cavalry companions; (4) the 
hypaspists; (5) the pezetairoi, or phalanx; (6) 
the Thessalian and other allied cavalry. 
There was in reality no center. The right 
wing was intended to smite, the left to stand 
firm. How Alexander used his line we shall 
soon see. 

A Persian army had already assembled 
to meet them, about seventy miles to the 
eastward of Zeleia. Without hesitation, 
the Macedonians advanced. The cities of 
Lampsacus and Priapus hastened to offer 
their submission as the army came toward 
them. The Persians, in their turn, advanced 
and took a position on the east bank of the 
Granicus, fifteen miles from its mouth at 
the Sea of Marmora. In doing this the Per- 
sians had overridden the wise advice of their 
only competent general, Memnon, the Rho- 
dian Greek. He had adVised that the army 
should slowly retreat, devastating the coun- 
try through which Alexander had to pass, and 
thus embarrassing him for lack of supplies. 
The Greeks, superior in their infantry and 
under the personal leading of their king, 
were certain for the present to have ad- 
vantage in a direct engagement. Jealousy 
of Memnon and pretended solicitude for the 
dignity of the empire led the Persians to re- 
ject this advice and adopt the plan of de- 
fending the ford of the Granicus. 

They took their position above the steep 
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eastern bank of the river, placing their 
cavalry in front along the bank, and the 
Greek mercenaries who constituted the 
mass of the infantry on the rising ground 
behind. The cavalry numbered about twenty 
thousand, the infantry somewhat less. The 
Persians, in setting their cavalry at the front 
to act on the defensive, committed a folly 
that Alexander appreciated the moment he 
arrived on the opposite bank, where he could 
see the enemy’s line. He determined, though 
the day was already far advanced, to attack 
immediately. 

Parmenion attempted to dissuade him 
from his purpose. He presented a strong 
case. It would be impossible to attack the 
enemy there except at great disadvantage. 
The stream was in places deep, and only at 
one ford could the troops pass through. 
Hence it would be impossible to meet ‘the 
enemy with extended front. They would 
attack the column end as it emerged from 
the ford and attempted to climb the steep, 
muddy banks. A repulse at this juncture 
would put a damper upon the whole expedi- 
tion. It was too much to risk. Rather let us 
encamp, he urged, and wait for the enemy to 
withdraw, as they are sure to do when they 
appreciate. our superiority in infantry: The 
very prudence of this advice illustrates well 
how weak is logical analysis as matched 
against the sure, quick insight of genius. 
Alexander had seen at a glance the advan- 
tage he had through the mistake of his 
enemy. The Greek mercenaries, the only 
part of the armament he*had to fear, were 
removed to a distance from the river. The 
cavalry suited to the onset was assigned to 
a hopeless defense. Alexander’s answer to 
Parmenion was not, however, couched in 
terms of strategy: “I should count it a dis- 
grace, Parmenion, after having so easily 
crossed the Hellespont, to be foiled by this 
paltry stream. If I halt now, the Persians 
will take courage and flatter themselves they 
are in some way a match for Macedonians.” 
With these words he closed the discussion, 
and sent Parmenion to command the left or 
northerly wing, while he took command of 
the right. 

The glitter of his armor and the honors 
paid him by his attendants disclosed to the 
Persians, watching from the other bank, the 
position Alexander had taken, and they 
hastened to mass dense squadrons of horse 
upon their left wing, where his attack was 
to be expected. 

Amyntas, in command of a skirmishing 
force of cavalry, and accompanied by one di- 
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vision of infantry, in front of which moved 
a squadron of the companion cavalry, was 
sent on ahead to attack the enemy’s extreme 
left. The purpose of this movement was 
evidently to draw the enemy’s line toward 
the left and so weaken their center or open 
a gap between center and left where Alex- 
ander was preparing to strike. 

Then Alexander mounted his horse, called 
to his men to remember their valor, and gave 
the order to advance. The blare of the 
trumpets echoed his command. The pzan 
to Mars resounded through the valley, and 
in they plunged. Alexander led the squad- 
rons of heavy cavalry obliquely across and 
down the stream half left, in a sort of 
échelon formation, so that, on reaching the 
opposite bank, his line should present to 
the enemy as broad a front as possible. 
Showers of arrows fell upon them as they 
struggled through the ford. As the ad- 
vance cavalry neared the shore, the Per- 
sians hurled their javelins down upon them 
from the high banks, or pushed down to 
meet them on the shore or at the very edge 
of the water. The Macedonians fought 
with spears, many of them still standing 
with unsteady footing in the water. The 
horses plunged and slipped as they gained 
the muddy shore, and the Persian horse rode 
down against them, pushing them back and 
rolling them over. 

The first-comers fared. hard. AConfused, 
surging, pushing, slipping,- struggling mass 
of men and horses covered the bank. But 
slowly and steadily, pressing their way 
through the ford and aiming at the enemy’s 
center, came the dense squadrons of Alex- 
ander’s cavalry. The first rank gained the 
shore. Close behind and somewhat to the 
left came the second. They pushed their 
way relentlessly into the jumbled mass. The 
long Macedonian spears with their stub- 
born shafts of cornel-wood prodded their 
way before them. The short javelins (three 
feet long) with which the Persians fought 
lacked the range of the Macedonian sarissas. 
Slowly but surely Alexander’s squadrons 
pushed their way in, and the light-armed in- 
fantry mingled with the cavalry served a 
good purpose, too. 

Alexander, upon his horse, was in the thick 
of the fight. His lance was shattered. So 
was that of Aretis, his aide, to whom he had 
called for another. Then Demaratus, - the 
Corinthian, gave him his own.! “No sooner 
had he taken it than, seeing Mithridates, the 
son-in-law of Darius, riding up at the head 

1 Arrian, “Anabasis,” i,-15. 
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of a squadron of cavalry arranged in the 
shape of a wedge, he rode forward and, 
striking the Persian full in the face, threw 
him to the ground. Thereupon Rhoisakes 
charged upon Alexander and smote him a 
blow on the head with his simitar. A piece 
was broken from the helmet, but it held 
against the blow. Then, in turn, Alexander 
threw him to the ground, driving his lance 
through his breastplate into his chest. And, 
just then, as Spithridates had swung his 
simitar aloft to bring it down upon the head 
of the king, Clitus, the very one whom Alex- 
ander six years later in his anger slew, 
anticipating the blow, smote him through 
the shoulder, cutting off arm, simitar, and 
all.” 

The Persians maintained a vigorous resis- 
tance, but the heavy cavalry of the Macedo- 
nians kept coming in from the ford, striking 
ing blow after blow on the already disordered 
center of the enemy. Once an entrance had 
been effected into their mass, the opening in 
their center grew greater and greater. The 
retreat began first in the center, where the 
first blow had been struck. Soon the retreat 
turned to a rout, and the wings, finding the 
center broken, joined in the retreat, and 
speed turned into furious haste. Little at- 
tempt to pursue them was made; hence the 
cavalry loss, considering the decisive defeat, 
was relatively slight, not much exceeding a 
thousand, or about five per cent. of those 
engaged. 

As the field cleared itself from the rout, 
the Greek mercenaries were disclosed still 
holding sturdily their place on the highland 
beyond. Thus far they had had no part in 
the battle. It was as if they had not been 
consulted. The solid strength of the Persian 
force, and what perhaps might have been its 
rescue, had been stupidly relegated to use- 
lessness, and now, abandoned utterly by their 
employers and lords, were left dazed by the 
sudden turn of affairs, and were at the mercy 
of the Macedonians. The cavalry swept down 
upon their flanks; the phalanxes of infantry 
attacked them in front. They were sur- 
rounded, overwhelmed, annihilated. Two 
thousand were taken prisoners, but none 
escaped, except—to give it in Arrian’s grim 
phrase—“such as hid themselves among the 
dead bodies.” 

The defeat was overwhelming. An im- 
portant feature of it was the eminence of 
the Persians who fell. Among these were 
Arbupales, prince of the royal blood, grand- 
son of Artaxerxes; Spithridates, satrap of 
Lydia; Mithrobuzanes, governor of Cappa- 
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docia; Mithridates, son-in-law of Darius; 
Pharnaces, brother-in-law of Darius; and 
Omares, commander of the mercenary in- 
fantry. Arsites, the governor of Phrygia, 
committed suicide after the battle, because 
of his responsibility for the rejection of 
Memnon’s advice. 

The Macedonians had suffered a surpris- 
ingly small loss. Twenty-five of the hetairoi, 
or knights, the heavy cavalry that had car- 
ried the weight of the battle, and sixty of 
the other cavalry had lost their lives, making 
probably less than three per cent. of those 
actively engaged. The fact that the loss of 
the infantry in killed was only thirty shows 
how helpless had been the Greek mercena- 
ries, against whom alone the heavy infantry 
had been engaged. They had evidently be- 
come a mere disorganized mob, and were 
simply massacred. 

The Macedonian dead were buried next 
day with distinguished honors, wearing their 
arms and decorations to their graves. Their 
parents and children were granted freedom 
from all property-taxes, as well as from im- 
posts on the produce of their fields, and re- 
lieved from all obligation to personal service. 
The court statuary, Lysippus of Sicyon, was 
ordered to make bronze statues of the 
twenty-five companions who fell, and these 
were afterward set up in the Macedonian 
metropolis of Dion. 

Those who had been wounded received the 
personal attention and solicitude of the king. 
He went from one to the other, looked at 
their'wounds, inquired particularly as to how 
they had been received, and allowed them— 
what is dear to the soldier’s heart, and espe- 
cially to that of the Greek soldier—“ to tell 
their tales and brag of their deeds.” 

Incidents like this betray in a striking way 
the extent to which Alexander’s leadership 
and his empire were a personal thing. The 
prisoners taken in the battle were sent away 
in chains to till the soil in Macedonia. They 
were Greeks fighting against the Greek 
cause, upon which the Congress of Corinth 
had set its seal of legitimacy, and though 
this had been so far, even to an almost 
ludicrous extent, matter of theory rather 
than of practice, it was time now to vindicate 
the seriousness of the theory. Some of these 
captives were Athenians, and the desire of 
the Athenian state for their release ex- 
pressed itself in repeated official requests. 
An embassy sent to the king the next year 
at Gordium was refused. Not unti] three 
years after the battle, in 331, was the peti- 
tion finally granted. 
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THE FIERCE STRUGGLE OF ALEXANDER’S CAVALRY, LED BY HIMSELF, 
AT THE FORD OF THE GRANICUS. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF THE GRANICUS AS ARRANGED BY THE AUTHOR. 


Sgeains with javelins. 
Cc, “Sa cavalry, 1500, commanded by Philotas ; cs, the cav- 
éma, commanded by Clitus, and atte nding Alexander ; 
oa the ile of Socrates, commanded by Ptolemy and sent against 
the Persian left. 
Perera le ag he opt Ot aa 500 } commanded by Amyntas. 


F, Hypaspists, light infantry, 3000, led by Nicanor; F1, the taxis 
sent with Amyntas against the Persian left. 


The rich booty of the victory Alexander 
divided among his allies. To Olympias, his 
mother, he sent some of the Persian rugs 
and ornaments, and the golden goblets which 
he had found in the enemy’s tents. Three 
hundred full suits of armor were sent to 
Athens to be hung up in the Acropolis as a 
votive offering to the goddess Athene, and 
the following inscription was to be displayed 
above them: “ Alexander, son of Philip, and 
the Greeks, excepting the Lacedemonians 
[dedicate this spoil], from the barbarians 
dwelling in Asia.” Where this offering was 
placed in the Acropolis we are ignorant; 
certainly not on the outside of the Parthenon, 
as was once supposed. The traces of letters 
on the east architrave, formerly believed to 
represent the inscription dictated by Alex- 
ander, have been recently shown to belong to 
an inscription in honor of the Emperor Nero. 

Alexander’s act in sending the offering to 
Athens, and the form in which the inscription 
was couched, speak for his generosity of tem- 
per, and his persistent kindly feeling toward 
Athens and admiration of her greatness. A 
smaller man might well have resented in the 
moment of brilliant success the indifference 
and the slights shown him in the time of his 
need, and Alexander might well have been 
excused from naming the Greeks as copart- 
ners in his victories. 
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G, aaare hater, pastenset and allies, 20,000 to 22,000; G1, com- 
anded by Perdiccas; G2, commanded by Ceenus; G3, com- 
poet | by PS mang son of Ale xander; G4, commanded by 
Amyntas, son of Andromenes; G5, commanded by Philip, son 
of Amyntas; G6, commanded by ‘Philip ; G7, commanded by 
Meleager ; G8, commanded by Craterus. 
H, Thracian wy te 500, commanded by Agath 
a "Allied cavalry, 600, commanded by ayy son of Menelaus. 
K, Thessalian cavalry, 1500, comenanded ts y Calas. 


The question may be raised whether it 
was not a mere act of policy on his part, 
with a view to winning the codperation of 
the Greeks, and especially of the Athenians. 
His need of a fleet might be mentioned in 
support of this view. A consideration of 
Alexander’s character as a whole, however, 
an of his general course of action in achiev- 
ing codperation, does not admit of an inter- 
pretation of this act which would make it 
an ordinary politician’s bid for an exchange 
of favors. 

His desire to be regarded and to be a real 
leader and champion of Hellenism had passed 
from the range of dream and fancy and 
theory into that of fixed purpose and a prac- 
tical plan of life. He wished the sympathy 
and, in a large way, the cooperation of 
Greece, but he had no idea of purchasing 
or beguiling specific favors. The coldness 
and aloofness which the Athenians displayed 
toward one who, in his embodiment of all 
that was most characteristic of the Hellenic 
spirit, in his passion for the beautiful, in his 
respect for Greek institutions, in his enthu- 
siasm for the great things in Greek history 
and tradition, as well as‘ in the brilliant 
charm of his person, might seem the very 
fulfilment of the Greek desire and the satis- 
faction of the national demand, can be ex- 
plained only on the basis of a blinding politi- 
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cal envy and a love of small things and 
narrow issues. Any fear that Athens might 
righteously have entertained for the security 
of her local institutions and the maintenance 
of her autonomy ought, after the experi- 
ence of the preceding four years, in which 
both Philip and Alexander had repeatedly 


declined to avail themselves of good excuses 
for interfering in local matters, to be now 
entirely annulled. The world was moving. 
A new order was coming in. Athens 
saw, but she did not comprehend. So the 
world’s history moved on thereafter without 
Athens. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE “MAINE.” 
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THIRD PAPER: THE WRECKING AND THE INQUIRY. 


UCH interest was ex- 
cited by the arrival 
in Havana of the first 
lot of American news- 
im papers received after 
me the loss of the Maine. 
A Spanish officer of 
high rank whom I vis- 
ited showed mea New 
York paper of Febru- 
ary 17 in which was 
pictured the Maine 
anchored over a mine. 
Onanother page wasa 
plan showing wires Jeading from the Maine 
to the shore. The officer asked me what I 
thought of that. It was explained that we 
had no censorship in the United States; that 
each person applied his own criticism to 
what he saw and read in the papers. Appa- 
rently the Spanish officer could not grasp the 
idea. The interview was notat all unfriendly, 
and he took it in good part when it was 
pointed out that the Havana newspapers were 
very unfair toward me, without respect to 
my situation in their port. I asserted that 
if the American newspapers gave more than 
the news, the Spanish newspapers gave less 
than the news: it was a question of choice. 
When the Spanish officer reverted to those 
illustrations of the Maine, I argued in this 
wise: The Maine blew up at 9:40 P. M. on the 
15th; the news reached the United States 
very early on the morning of the 16th. This 
newspaper went to press about 3 A. M. on 
the morning of the 17th. It took time to 
draw those pictures. The inference was 
clear: the newspaper must have been pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the mine before the 
Maine was blown up. Therefore it disturbed 


SURVIVORS AT THE HOS- 


PITAL, KEY WEST, MAK- 
ING THE INITIAL OF 
THE LOST SHIP. 


me to guess why I had not been told of the 
danger. This had the required effect, and 
the newspaper was dropped out of the con- 
versation. 

The American newspaper correspondent 
in Havana was a bugaboo to the Spaniards, 
from the censor to others all along the line. 
Nobody but the censor seemed to be able to 
stop him, and even the censor could not 
control more than the cable despatches. 
The correspondents were active, energetic, 
and even aggressive in their efforts to get 
all the news. If, occasionally, one showed 
lack of tact, the majority, from our point 
of view, did not. The people of the United 
States demanded the news, and they got it. 
It was soon plain to me that the correspon- 
dents were under strict orders from their 
papers—orders more mandatory and difficult 
of execution than those commonly issued in 
the naval service. Very early I applied a cer- 
tain rule of conduct to these gentlemen, and 
it worked to perfection. I never impugned 
their motives, nor denied myself to them 
when it was possible to see them; never mis- 
led them, nor gave any one correspondent 
the “start in the running.” If I had news 
that could properly be given, I gave it. If 
what I knew could not be given, I so informed 
them frankly. I could not give “interviews.” 
My acquaintanceship extended to every 
American correspondent in Havana. No 
more sincere sympathy, consideration, and 
forbearance were shown me than by these 
correspondents. During the sittings of the 
court of inquiry, when I could not properly 
converse on the subject of the investigations, 
I gave them no word of news, though they 
were under extreme pressure to provide news. 
Their approval in the matter was expressed 
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GROUP OF PETTY OFFICERS ON BOARD THE “MAINE.” 


The two whose names are added above were saved. 


At least eleven were killed. The others 


were not attached to the ship at the time of the explosion. 


both sentimentally ard tangibly when I was 
leaving Havana, of which more later. 
Every mail brought me many letters from 
the United States and abroad. In the ag- 
gregate there were hundreds of them. 
More than half were letters of approval and 
commendation. Many were from the families 
of the dead and wounded men. The latter 
were answered at once; the former so far as 
opportunity permitted, but many remain un- 
answered because of the constant emergency 
that has pressed upon me since the loss of 
the Maine. Although I read every letter from 
mourning relatives, to reply to them person- 
ally, in view of the harrowing nature of their 
contents, when coupled with my burdensome 
duties, was beyond my power of restraint. It 
was touching to note that most of them con- 
tained apologies for appealing to me while 
I was burdened with other duties. They were 
indorsed by me with suitable directions as to 
writing or telegraphing, and then given over 
to Chaplain Chidwick and Naval Cadet Hol- 
den for reply. From what I have written, it 
may be inferred that Chaplain Chidwick did 
this duty thoroughly well. So did Mr. Hol- 
den; he was my right hand, in many ways, 
at Havana, and saved me work and anxiety 
874 


in many directions. His judgment, ability, 
and sense of duty and loyalty were strikingly 
admirable. He is one of the best examples 
of what the Naval Academy can evolve, when 
the basic material is of the right kind. 

My personal relations with General Blanco 
and Admiral Manterola, and, in fact, with 
all the Spanish officials, remained cordial un- 
til the last; there was no interruption what- 
ever. Soon after the explosion I received a 
personal visit from Admiral Manterola at the 
Hotel Inglaterra. He wasaccompanied by his 
aide, a lieutenant in the Spanish navy. Our 
interpreter was a very intelligent clerk of 
the hotel, Mr. Gonzales. Admiral Manterola 
had ordered an inquiry, on the part of the 
Spanish government, into the cause of the 
explosion. We talked freely, because I de- 
sired to let it be known that I had no fear 
of an investigation and believed that the 
United States would be impartial. 

The admiral assumed from the first that 
the explosion was from the interior of the 
vessel. He asked if the dynamo-boilers had 
not exploded. I told him we had no dynamo- 
boilers. He said that the plans of the vessel, 
as published, showed that the-guncotton 
store-room, or magazine, was forward near 
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the zone of the explosion. He was informed 
that those plans had been changed, and that 
the guncotton was stowed aft, under the 
captain’s cabin, where the vessel was virtu- 
ally intact. He pointed out that modern 
gunpowders were sometimes very unstable. 
This was met by the remark that our powder 
was of the old and stable brown prismatic 
kind, and that we had no fancy powder. He 
referred to the probable presence of boilers, 
lighted, near the forward coal-bunkers, which 
were adjacent to the magazines. This again 
was met with the remark that for three 
months no boiler in the forward boiler-com- 
partment had been lighted; that whilein port 
thetwoaftermost boilers in the ship had been 
doing service. 

Apparently Admiral Manterola was not 
inclined to accept anything but an interior 
cause. I remarked that our own investiga- 
tion would be exhaustive, and that every 
possible interior cause would be included. 
He seemed desirous of knowing the ten- 
dency of my views, and I was equally con- 
cerned to know what he thought. I ventured 
to say that a few persons of evil disposition, 
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with conveniences at hand, if so inclined, 
could have blown up the Maine from the out- 
side; that there were bad men everywhere 
as well as good men. He turned to the in- 
terpreter and said something which I could 
not understand; evidently he did not like 
that view. I caught enough of the inter- 
preter’s protest to him, and also of the aide’s, 
to understand that they advised him to be 
conciliatory toward me. Their glances were 
directed toward him to the same effect. I 
appeared not to observe anything unusual, 
but went on to say that any investigation 
which did not consider all possible exterior 
causes, as well as all possible interior causes, 
would not be accepted as exhaustive, and that 
the United States government would not 
come to any conclusion in advance as to 
whether the cause was exterior or interior. 
He conceded the point very politely, and 
soon after the visit terminated in the usual 
friendly way. 

The work done on the wreck of the Maine 
was continuous almost from the first. On the 
afternoon of March 1 there was a great 
demonstration on the water and along the 
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water-front. Aérial bombs were thrown up 
for some hours, and the excitement intensi- 
fied toward sundown. Shortly after sundown 
the Spanish armored cruiser Vizcaya arrived 
from New York. Her entrance excited great 
enthusiasm among the Spaniards. Many 
boats and steamers were present to give her 
welcome. There were streamers and flags 
flying on shore, and the wharves were crowded 
with people. It was reported to me that there 
were cries of “Down with the Americans!” 
It was different from an American demon- 
stration; it was childlike, even pathetic. 
Lieutenant-Commander Cowles of the Fern 
and I went on shore in the thick of the crowd, 
pressed through the narrow gateway leading 
from the Machina to the city streets, and pur- 
sued our way quite as usual. After the ar- 
rival of the Vizeaya Americans at Havana 
remained serene in the knowledge of that 
fine fleet over at Tortugas. The Maine was 
a thing of the past, but the fleet was a thing 
of the future. By that timethe atmosphere at 
Havana was waxing volcanic with the prom- 
ise of war, but the Spaniards apparently gave 
no heed to our fleet, which could then have 
destroyed Havana in short order. 
Lieutenant-Commander Cowles, as the 
junior in rank, made the first visit of cere- 
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mony to Captain Eulate of the Vizeaya, and 
informed him that I was quartered on board 
the Fern. Captain Eulate then visited me on 
board. I was in citizen’s clothes, having lost 
all my uniforms. A seaman of the Fern in- 
terpreted for us. Captain Eulate addressed 
himself chiefly to Lieutenant-Commander 
Cowles until the interpreter chanced to 
mention my name, when Captain Eulate 
turned in surprise and asked if I was Captain 
Sigsbee of the Maine. He took in the sit- 
uation at once, arose, and, with an exclama- 
tion, threw his arms about me and gave 
expression to his sympathy. He afterward 
spoke pleasantly of his rather extensive ac- 
quaintance with United States naval officers. 

On March 5 the Spanish armored cruiser 
Almirante Oquendo, a sister ship of the Viz- 
caya, arrived at Havana amid demonstrations 
similar to those which had greeted the Viz- 
caya. Then the Spanish element of the 
populace was steeped in happiness and con- 
tentment. The lost power of the sunken 
Maine was manifestly exceeded by that of 
the Spanish ships. Assuredly there was much 
reason for their exhibition of pride, for the 
Spanish cruisers were fine specimens of na- 
val architecture. They were visited day after 
day by the people of Havana, and were, there- 
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fore, almost constantly surrounded by boats 
during visiting-hours. The two cruisers were 
much alike. A bead or molding under the 
coat of arms on the stern was painted black 
on one and yellow on the other, and this was 
about as striking a distinction as could be 
observed. Once when I remarked to Captain 
Eulate the similarity, he smiled and claimed 
there was a difference in his favor: the Viz- 
caya had a silk flag and some Galician bag- 
pipers, which the Oquendo had not. 

After the arrival of the Vizeaya I was 
informed that the Fern would soon leave 
Havana to take food to the reconcentrados 
in other ports. It was intended that I and 
others, including the divers, should quarter 
ourselves aboard the Mangrove. I reported 
to Rear-Admiral Sicard that the Mangrove 
had not quarters sufficient for us. It was 
necessary to safeguard the health of the 
divers very carefully; their work in the foul 
water of the harbor compelled this. It was 
also pointed out that I would be left without 
uniformed officers to employ for naval visits 
and courtesies. Accordingly, the Montgomery, 
Commander George A. Converse, arrived on 
March 9, to relieve the Fern, which left the 
same day. The Montgomery is a handsome 
and efficient ship, and presented a fine ap- 
pearance from the city. 

This relief of vessels gave rise to an inci- 
dent which, by confusion, has produced the 
impression, rather wide-spread in the United 
States, that the Maine’s berth was shifted 
by the Spanish officials after her arrival at 
Havana. It has already been stated herein 
that she remained continuously at the same 
mooring-buoy. It was stated in the first of 
these papers (in the November number, page 
83) that the Maine lay at buoy No.4, as shown 
on Chart 307 of the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office. It should have been said, buoy 
No.5, this buoy having commonly been known 
at Havana as No.4. The Legazpi lay at buoy 
No. 3, and the Alfonso at buoy No. 4 (of 
Chart 307), when the Maine arrived. The 
Fern had been lying at the buoy nearest the 
Machina and the wreck of the Maine, No. 4 
of Chart 307, the same that had served for 
the Alfonso XII prior to the explosion. In 
expectation of the arrival of the Montgomery, 
the Fern had procured a pilot in the forenoon 
of the 9th. The prospective coming of the 
Montgomery had been announced to the 
Spanish officials, and it had been arranged 
with the pilot that the Montgomery should 
succeed to the Fern’s buoy. To avoid con- 
fusion, the Fern vacated the buoy several 
hours in advance of the Montgomery’s arrival, 
Vou. LVII.—49. 
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and rode to her own anchor near the wreck. 
As soon as she had shifted her berth, a 
Spanish naval officer, representing the cap- 
tain of the port, visited the Fern, and in- 
formed me that a buoy to the southward of 
the wreck, No. 6 of Chart 307, would be given 
to the Montgomery, as the Alfonso XII was 
under orders from Admiral Manterola to 
take the moorings vacated by the Fern. I at 
once sent an officer to Admiral Manterola 
with a note, requesting that the Montgomery 
be permitted to take the Fern’s buoy,—inview 
of its close proximity to the wreck,—if con- 
sistent with the necessities of the Spanish 
ship. The Alfonso XII reached the buoy 
before the officer reached the admiral. A 
prompt reply was returned, saying that the 
change had been made in order that the 
Spanish cruiser might be near the Machina, 
which was more convenient for the prosecu- 
tion of work on her boilers, but that she would 
be moved back if I so desired. Before I could 
make known my wishes the Alfonso X// hauled 
off and took her old berth. I then visited 
Admiral Manterola personally, and requested 
that the Alfonso XII keep the Fern’s buoy, 
and that I be permitted to anchor the Mont- 
gomery where the Fern was then lying. The 
admiral would not entertain the proposition, 
but courteously insisted that the Montgomery 
should have the desired buoy. He stated that 
the captain of the port had mistaken his 
orders, or that there had been a misunder- 
standing of some kind. The Montgomery 
took the buoy when she arrived later in the 
day. Frankly, I preferred that buoy for the 
further reason that it had been used for 
the Alfonso XII, from which I judged that 
the berth would be free from mines, if any 
existed. 

I had received no assurance that the har- 
bor was not mined, and was of the opinion 
that the Maine had been blown up from the 
outside, irrespective of any attachment of 
culpability to the Spanish authorities. It had 
been made sufficiently plain that those au- 
thorities were not taking measures to safe- 
guard our vessels. There were two ways of 
regarding this omission: first, that they be- 
lieved that there was no need for safeguard- 
ing; secondly, that if there was need, they 
would not, as a question of policy, seem to 
make the admission. It would have been 
mincing matters to infer that I had not the 
right to act in all proper ways according to 
any suspicions, just or unjust. The situation 
in which I found myself was not one to in- 
spire me with perfect trust in my fellow- 
men. There being no proof of culpability in 
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any direction, suspicion was the logical guide 
to precautionary measures. , 

I regretted the assignment of so valuable 
a ship as the Montgomery to service in 
Havana, notwithstanding she was sent to 
support me in my wishes for naval environ- 
ment. The Fern was preferred as sufficiently 
serving the purpose. However, I took up my 
quarters on board the Montgomery, where I 
received the kind attentions of Commander 
Converse. 

The first night of the Montgomery in port 
was marked by a ludicrous incident—ludi- 
crous in the termination, although rather seri- 
ous in its first stage of development. About 
8 p.M. Commander Converse and I had’ de- 
cided to go in company to make a visit of 
courtesy to the members of the court of 
inquiry on board the Mangrove. The gig had 
been called away when Commander Converse 
informed me that a most remarkable tapping 
sound had been reported from the lower for- 
ward compartments of the ship, but could not 
be precisely located. We were heading to the 
eastward, broadside to broadside with the 
Vizeaya, which was on our port beam and very 
near. We resolved toinvestigate. Continued 
reports were demanded. The sound grew in 
distinctness; there was a regular tapping 
like that of an electrical transmitter. I rec- 
ommended that the beats be timed. They 
were two hundred and forty a minute—a 
multiple of sixty; therefore, clockwork. 
That was serious. The crew, being forward, 
did not like the appearance of things: they 
did not mind square fighting, but clockwork 
under the keel was not to their liking. 
There were some of the survivors of the 
Maine on board, including the captain. I 
called for more reports, and directed that 
some one’s ear be applied to the riding-cable, 
and that a boat be sent to listen at the 
mooring-buoy, to note if the sound was 
transmitted through the water. The sound 
grew in volume and could be located under 
a port compartment, well forward. A boat 
was sent outside to probe with an oar. No- 
thing wasdiscovered. The boundsof patience 
were no longer contermincous with the limits 
of international courtesy, so the bottom of 
the ship was swept with a rope by means of 
boats. Other boats were sent to ride at the 
extreme ends of the lower booms by way of 
patrol. I lost control of my temper, and re- 
marked that one might get as well used to 
blowing up as to hanging, but once was 
enough. The tapping never ceased, but be- 
gan to draw slowly aft. It was reported as 
most distinct at the port gangway, then was 
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heard most clearly in the port shaft-alley, 
which was abaft the gangway. Here was the 
suggestion of a solution. The Montgomery's 
heading was noted: she was slowly swinging, 
head to the southward; so was the Viz- 
caya. A man was sent to note if the sound 
continued in the forward compartment. It 
had ceased. The cause was clear: the sound 
had continued to be most audible in that 
part of the Montgomery that was nearest the 
Vizeaya, as the vessels swung at their moor- 
ings. It came from the Vizcaya through the 
water. Commander Converse and I had 
heroically resolved to remain on board and 
take our chances. We remained on board, 
but not heroically. A day or two afterward, 
when Captain Eulate came on board, we told 
him of our “scare,” to our mutual amuse- 
ment. He said that the number of beats a 
minute showed that the sound came from 
his dynamo or from his circulating-pump. 
Nevertheless, the evening in question had 
not been a pleasant one. 

I have already mentioned that the Spanish 
men-of-war were vigilant in certain directions 
as to themselves and not to the Montgomery. 
My orders to make a friendly visit had not 
been countermanded. I lived up to my orders 
to the best of my ability, but the situation 
was daily growing more tense. Immutable 
law seemed to be impelling Spain and the 
United States toward war. While abhorring 
war, as causing more severe and sustained 
suffering among women and children than 
among combatant men, I grew gradually into 
such a condition of mind that I, in common 
with many of my fellow-countrymen, was not 
averse to war with Spain. 

During the latter part of the visit of the 
Montgomery I believed that her presence in 
Havana was no longer desirable. Unless she 
was protected from without, she was unneces- 
sarily risked. The presence in the harbor 
of the Vizeaya and the Oquendo offset any 
moral effect that could be produced by a 
single United States war-vessel. It was my 
opinion that no United States naval force 
should be employed at Havana unless ag- 
gressively, and then outside the harbor. It 
had become impossible for the United States 
to fly its flag in security for the protection 
of its citizens. In that connection one could 
well “remember the Maine.” I recommended 
that the Montgomery be ordered away, and 
she was relieved by the Fern on March 17, 
and Lieutenant-Commander Wainwright and 
I transferred ourselves to the Fern. 

It was not my habit at Havana to court 
serious conversation as to Spanish policies, 























but, naturally, the views of people of differ- 
ent shades of opinion came to me. Intel- 
ligent Cubans declared that Spain desired 
war with the United States as the most 
honorable way of relinquishing Cuba. They 
said that Spain had been preparing for the 
former event for two years, and pointed to 
the strong fortifications on the sea-front and 
the absence of fortifications on the land side 
of the city. A Cuban lawyer of the highest 
standing, who was closely connected with the 
politics of the island, and who was willing to 
accept some degree of Spanish sovereignty, 
asserted to me that Spain would fight with- 
out regard to consequences; that she would 
fight even though she knew that she would 
be defeated. He appeared to base his-belief 
chiefly on the character of the Spanish peo- 
ple. I was always very cautious as to express- 
ing any opinions of my own. I received views 
without giving them. In reply to annexation 
sentiments, it was my custom to say that 
annexation was not a public question in the 
United States. 
Soon after the destruction of the Maine, 
a gentleman came to me in the Hotel Ingla- 
terra and tendered me a letter of sympathy 
from General Maximo Gomez, commander- 
in-chief of the Cuban army. The letter was 
read tome. I expressed my gratitude for the 
sentiments of General Gomez and accepted 
them, but asked that the delivery of the 
letter should be deferred until my departure 
from Havana. It was delivered as requested. 
The Maine sank in from five and a half to 
six fathoms of water, and day by day settled 
in the mud until the poop-deck was about 
four feet under water. The first matter to 
engross the attention of the government and 
of the officers of the vessel was the care of 
the wounded, the recovery and burial of the 
dead, and the circulation of information 
among the relatives of the officers and 
crew. Next followed the question of wreck- 
ing the vessel. Her value when she arrived 
at Havana, with everything on board, was 
about five million dollars. Even a casual 
inspection of the wreck made it clear that 
little could be done beyond investigation and 
the recovery of the dead, except by the em- 
ployment of the means of a wrecking com- 
pany. The Mangrove removed certain parts 
of the armament and equipment, and navy 
divers were sent from the fleet at Key West 
to do the preliminary work of searching the 
wreck. Every naval vessel of large size is 
provided with a diving outfit and has one or 
more men trained to dive in armor. The gov- 
ernment promptly began negotiations with 
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wrecking companies, and, as soon as these 
negotiations took form, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wainwright was put in charge of 
the wrecking operations and represented the 
government in dealing with the wrecking 
companies. Thereafter he was daily on or 
about the wreck, at great risk to his health. 

At first, bodies were found almost from 
hour to hour, and were buried as soon as 
prepared for burial. It was a sad sight at 
the Machina landing, where bodies were to 
be seen in the water alongside the sea-wall 
at all times. To relieve the public eye of this 
condition of affairs, a large lighter was ob- 
tained and anchored near the wreck. On its 
deck there was always a great pile of burial- 
cases. To this lighter all bodies were then 
taken as soon as recovered, and after being 
prepared for burial, were at first taken to 
the Colon Cemetery, and toward the last to 
Key West; in the latter case they were 
chiefly carried by the Coast Survey steamer 
Bache, commanded by Lieutenant-Comman- 
der William J. Barnette, U. S. N. 

The work of the naval divers, chiefly a 
work of investigation, occupied about five 
weeks and was commonly directed at the 
zone of explosion, down in the forward part 
of the wreck. The water of Havana harbor, 
although filthy, is not so bad in winter as in 
summer. Our men went down willingly and 
did excellent service. After each diver had 
completed his labors for the day he was 
thoroughly washed with disinfectant. Every 
article taken from the wreck, except those 
of unwieldy size, was plunged into disinfect- 
ingsolution. It was recommended by Surgeon 
Heneberger of the Maine, after conference 
with Surgeon Brunner of the United States 
Marine Hospital Service and others, that no 
article of textile fabric should be used on 
recovery, but that all should either be burned 
or given to the acclimated poor of Havana. 
This recommendation was adopted, and the 
survivors of the Maine lost all of their cloth- 
ing. Assistant Surgeon Spear was in charge 
of the disinfecting processes. 

February 19 was an eventful day. The 
Bache had arrived with divers the day before, 
but this day the Olivette brought more divers 
and further outfits. Ensign Frank H. Brumby 
and Gunner Charles Morgan arrived from the 
fleet to assist at the wreck. I sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the Navy Department: 


. . . One hundred and twenty-five coffins, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-five dead, now 
buried: nine ready for burial to-morrow. . . . 


Also the following telegram was received 
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by General Lee from the Department of 
State at Washington: 


The government of the United States has al- 
ready begun an investigation as to the causes of 
the disaster to the Maine, through officers of the 
navy specially appointed for that purpose, which 
will proceed independently. 

The government will afford every facility it can 
to the Spanish authorities in whatever investiga- 
tion they may see fit to make upon their part. 


This despatch disposed of the question of 
joint investigation. This day funeral ser- 
vices were held at the cathedral over the re- 
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of Ordnance. Captain Chadwick had been 
United States naval attaché at London, 
and chief of the Bureau of Equipment. 
Lieutenant-Commander Potter had held 
various positions of importance, especially 
at the Naval Academy. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Marix knew the structure of the 
Maine and her organization in every detail; 
in fact, under a former commanding officer, 
Captain Arent S. Crowninshield (now chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation of the Navy 
Department), he organized the crew of the 
vessel. He is a highly intelligent, active, and 
decisive officer. As commanding officer of 
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mains of the Spanish colonel Ruiz, who had 
been killed in December by order of an insur- 
gent colonel. I desired to attend the funeral 
with General Lee, in recognition of the pub- 
lic demonstration of sympathy for our dead 
made by the Spaniards, but reluctantly aban- 
doned my intention because I had no suita- 
ble garments to wear. Convention is strictly 
drawn by the Spaniards in regard to funerals, 
and one must wear uniform or civilian’s even- 
ing dress; I had neither. 

On the 21st the Mangrove returned from 
Key West, bringing the members of the 
court of inquiry, and the court convened on 
board that vessel. I was the first witness. 
The court was composed of Captain William 
T. Sampson, at that time in command of the 
battle-ship Jowa; Captain French E.Chadwick, 
captain of the flagship New York; and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander William P. Potter, ex- 
ecutive officer of the New York. The judge- 
advocate was Lieutenant-Commander Adolph 
Marix, who has already been mentioned as 
having been at one time executive officer of 
the Maine. It was a court which inspired 
confidence. All the members were scholarly 
men. Admiral Sampson had been at the head 
of the torpedo station, superintendent of 
the Naval Academy, and chief of the Bureau 





the Maine at the time of her destruction, I 
was, in a measure, under fire by the court. 
The constitution of the court pleased me 
greatly. I desired to have the facts investi- 
gated, not only on their merits, but in a way 
to be convincing to the public, and I was 
sure that this court of inquiry would deal 
with the case exhaustively. 

On the same day Commander Peral of the 
Spanish court of inquiry visited the Man- 
grove while I was on board, and conversed on 
various matters. I had already provided him 
with plans of the Maine, in order that he 
might be prepared to pursue his independent 
investigation without loss of time. General 
Lee informed General Blancoof the expected 
arrival of wrecking-vessels, and no obstacle 
was put in the way of prosecuting the wreck- 
ing work. 

During the day various articles were re- 
covered from my cabins: the silverware 
presented to the vessel by the State of 
Maine, my bicycle, a type-writing machine, 
etc. The after-superstructure,in which were 
my cabins, was the only part of the vessel 
which was easily accessible to the divers. 
Below that all was confusion. Everything 
that was buoyant, including mattresses and 
furniture, had risen to the ceiling, blocking 
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the hatches. There was some comment as 
to the recovery of my bicycle. I presume it 
was in the way of the diver, and he got rid 
of it by passing it out; or he may have in- 
tended to do me a kindness. It was ruined 
for riding, of course. But I find I have 
omitted to mention that certain articles of 
greater importance were recovered prior to 
the 2lst. The first work done by the divers 
was to secure these articles. 

My earliest effort by means of the divers 
was to secure the navy cipher code and the 
signal-books. In this we were successful. 
Next the magazine and shell-room keys were 
sought. They had hung at the foot of my 
bunk, on hooks, near the ceiling. At the 
first attempt the diver failed to get them. 
His failure gave me more of a shock than 
the explosion itself. A missing key might 
have meant that a magazine had been en- 
tered against my knowledge, or that some 
diver had been down at night and secured 
the key. It was a case of treachery on board 
or of an invitation te war. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wainwright questioned the diver very 
closely, and concluded that he had groped 
about the head of my bunk instead of the 
foot; so he was sent down again, with re- 
peated instructions and descriptions. This 
time he brought up the keys, which were in 
their bags. It appears that the mattress of 
the bunk had been carried upward by its 
buoyancy and had lifted the bags off the 
hooks. They were found just on top of the 
mattress, immediately above the hooks on 
which they had hung. The navigator, who 
was also ordnance officer, found that the key 
of every magazine and shell-room, including 
all spare keys, had been recovered. My relief 
was very great. 

The next effort was to recover my private 
correspondence with General Lee, which I 
kept in a locked drawer in the bureau of my 
state-room. There would have been no harm, 
perhaps, in exhibiting these letters, but they 
contained an offhand correspondence; there- 
foreI preferred that they should be recovered. 
In groping within this drawer, the diver got 
all he could take in his hands, for he could see 
nothing. He came to the surface with the 
papers, my watch, and my decoration of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia, which had been given 
me by Emperor William I of Germany, in 
consideration of my deep-sea inventions, and 
a gold medal which had been awarded me 
by the International Fisheries Exhibition in 
London for the same inventions. The latter 
had been exhibited by the United States 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries, or by the 
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Smithsonian Institution, I have forgotten 
which. The decoration and the watch had 
associations not without public relation, and 
I may be pardoned for a digression, to state 
why they were of special value to me. 

The decoration had been conferred on me 
after six years’ hard work in deep-sea inven- 
tion and investigation, in which I had given 
the United States government freely all of 
my inventions. The first tangible recognition 
that I had received from any source came 
from the Emperor of Germany, through the 
German minister, the State Department, and 
the Navy Department. The Constitution of 
the United States requires an act of Con- 
gress to enable any United States official to 
receive a decoration or present from any 
foreign potentate or power. The first public 
recognition of my work from my own coun- 
try was a prompt adverse report from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs when 
the question of allowing me to accept the 
decoration came up in Congress. This was 
disappointing, especially as the German min- 
ister expressed concern; but, through the 
courtesy of certain senators, the report was 
referred back to the committee for recon- 
sideration, and I was finally allowed to re- 
ceive the decoration. The inventions were 
developed between the years 1874 and 1878, 
while I had command of the Coast Survey 
steamer Blake, engaged in deep-sea explora- 
tion for my own government, part of the 
time in association with Professor Alexander 
Agassiz. The Blake was afterward exhibited 
at the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
The principal part of her outfit on that oc- 
casion consisted of my inventions or adapta- 
tions. The judge in the class under which 
the inventions came was Captain Concas' of 
the Spanish navy, whom I had never met. 
He recommended me personally for an award, 
but when the question was considered by the 
authorities at the exposition, it was decided 
that the government, being the exhibitor, 
should get the award, and the government 
got it. A high privilege of the nautical man, 
high or low, here or there, is to grumble 
away his grievances. Since it can probably 
be shown that my inventions or fittings have 
saved the United States government more 
than one hundred thousand dollars, assuming 
that it would have done, without their help, 
the same work that it has done with them, it 
may be claimed that I am exercising my privi- 
lege with more than ordinary foundation. 


1 Captain Concas, it will be remembered, was in com- 
mand of the Infanta Maria Teresa in the naval action 
off Santiago de Cuba. 
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My watch was not without marine his- 
tory. It had been down in salt water three 
times: once in Japan, many years ago, and 
the second time in Cuba, about 1878. The 
second submergence occurred while I was in 
command of the Coast Survey steamer Blake, 
engaged in deep-sea exploration in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Professor Alexander Agassiz was 
then associated with me for the dredging 
work which was made a specialty that sea- 
son. The Blake had been to Havana, where 
she had obtained authority from the captain- 
general to enter Bahia Honda, about forty- 
five miles west of Havana. It was not a port 
of entry. We were informed that directions 
had been given there to afford us every facil- 
ity for the prosecution of the scientific work 
in which we were engaged. One afternoon, 
while off Bahia Honda, our steel dredge-rope 
fouled in the machinery and needed splicing, 
a tedious operation, suggesting an anchorage 
in port. It was also desired to enter for the 
purpose of obtaining, if possible, a pilot for 
the Colorado Reefs, to the westward, reefs 
which have never been properly surveyed. 
During the day a Spanish official boarded the 
Blake, acting under directions from Havana, 
and offered to send us a pilot if we should 
make a signal for that purpose. When it was 
decided, rather late in the day, to enter the 
port, the usual signal for a pilot was made. I 
could not enter without one, because it was too 
late in the day to discern the channel clearly 
from the bridge, and I had not the necessary 
charts and books to inform myself. Under 
certain conditions of daylight the channels 
through coral formations can be seen dis- 
tinctly. A boat under the Spanish flag put 
off promptly from the Spanish fort, and one 
of her people presented himself as a pilot. 
In several minutes after his acceptance he 
grounded the Blake badly, on hard rock bot- 
tom, half a mile from shore. A few days 
afterward a gale came on, and the sea made 
quickly. We were on a lee shore. Officers 
and crew, excepting a few of us, were landed 
at the fort. By eight o’clock the sea was 
beating heavily against the vessel, and she 
was pounding hard. The pipes in her engine- 
room began to crack, and there were indica- 
tions that she would soon go to pieces. I 
then ordered that the joint of the Kingston 
valve be opened, that the water might enter 
the vessel and fill her up to the outside level. 
She was flooded, and her buoyancy being de- 
stroyed thereby, she ceased to pound. Then 
the rest of us abandoned her for the night. 
Afterward, during the efforts to get her off, 
a tugboat from Havana, with an immense 
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hawser made fast to the Blake, suddenly 
surged on the hawser. It flew violently up- 
ward and quivered under great tension. I 
was then almost exactly under it. Believing 
that when the reaction took place and the 
hawser descended it would kill me and the 
single man in the dinghy with me, I shouted 
to him to get overboard. I myself jumped, 
with the result that my watch was filled 
with salt water. The Blake was afterward 
floated, and completed a good season’s work. 
The Spaniards had not thought that we could 
save the vessel. I asked the superintendent 
of the Coast Survey fora board or court of 
inquiry. He replied by cable: “No court of 
inquiry necessary: hearty thanks and con- 
gratulations to yourself, officers, and crew 
for saving the Blake.” 

It was ascertained that the man sent to 
pilot us in was a common boatman who had 
only recently arrived from Santiago de Cuba. 
He knew absolutely nothing of the channel 
into Bahia Honda. There were certain vexa- 
tious incidents connected with that ase. 
The day after the grounding of the Blake, 
a Spanish naval officer, under orders from 
the Spanish admiral at Havana, arrived at 
Bahia Honda on board an American mer- 
chant steamer, to make offer of assistance. 
He was informed of our needs, whereupon 
he returned to Havana. Nothing at all was 
done by the Spaniards for our relief until 
Professor Agassiz went to Havana, when, 
by extraordinary efforts, he managed to get 
from the navy-yard an anchor and a hawser. 
No apology or expression of regret for the 
grounding of the vessel was received, and 
on the night of the grounding, when I sent 
an officer ashore to a telegraph office about 
six miles away, with a report to the superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey that I had been 
grounded by a pilot, the censorship was ap- 
plied to my despatch, and I was not allowed 
to telegraph that there was a pilot on board, 
for the reason, as given by the Spaniards, 
that the man sent was not a pilot. On that 
occasion, also, there was an exhibition of 
courtesy. The governor of the province 
visited the ship, and the captain of the port, 
or the equivalent official, was almost constant 
in his attendance on the vessel during the 
daytime, as a matter of either courtesy or 
observation. He gave us no assistance ex- 
cept to advise us to get ashore as soon as a 
gale came on. He said the sea would make 
very rapidly. It is only fair to say that there 
was a féte at Havana during the period 
stated, which may have interfered with mea- 
sures which otherwise might have been taken 

















for our relief. A short time thereafter a 
Spanish man-of-war met with disaster off 
our coast; her people, as I now remember 
the case, were rescued by a United States 
revenue cutter, and were carefully cared for 
on board the receiving-ship at New York. 

When I took command of the St. Paul, 
engaged in the war between Spain and the 
United States, I thought it unwise again to 
risk that watch in Cuban waters, so I left 
it at home, and during the war wore a very 
cheap watch. This recital is hardly perti- 
nent to my narrative of the loss of the 
Maine, but I have many times been asked 
to state the circumstances connected with 
the submergence of my watch the first time 
in Cuba. 

To return to the wreck of the Maine, I find 
that, up to the night of February 21, one 
hundred and forty-three bodies had been re- 
covered from the wreck and the harbor. On 
this day Congress passed a joint resolution 
appropriating two hundred thousand dollars 
for wrecking purposes on the Maine. The 
terms of the joint resolution were as fol- 
lows: 


That the Secretary of the Navy be and he ishere- 
by authorized to engage the services of a wreck- 
ing company or companies having proper facilities 
for the prompt and efficient performance of sub- 
marine work for the purpose of recovering the 
remains of officers and men lost on the United 
States steamer Maine, and of saving the vessel or 
such parts thereof, and so much of her stores, 
guns, material and equipment, fittings and ap- 
purtenances, as may be practicable; and for this 
purpose the sum of two hundred thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated and made immediately available. 


To this the following amendment was in- 
corporated: 


And for the transportation and burial of the 
remains of the officers and men, so far as possible, 


The Navy Department having signed con- 
tracts with the Merritt & Chapman Wreck- 
ing Company of New York, and the Boston 
Towboat Company, the wrecking-tug Right 
Arm, belonging to the former company, left 
Key West for Havana. The contract with 
the companies put them under my directions 
as to the kind -of work to be done. They 


were required to work at the recovery of. 


bodies as well as to engage in wrecking the 
vessel. The tug Right Arm, Captain McGee, 
arrived at Havana on the 23d and began op- 
erations on the 24th. She did not remain 
long. Thereafter the following vessels were 
employed on the Maine: the steam-tug 
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T. J. Merritt, the sea-barge F’. R. Sharp, and 
the floating derrick Chief, all for the New York 
company, and the steam-tug Underwriter and 
barge Lone Star, for the Boston company. 
The wrecking work on the part of the con- 
tractors was incharge of Captain F. R. Sharp, 
an expert wrecker. During these days we 
were often shocked by the sight of vultures 
flying over the wreck or resting on the frames 
projecting from the ruins of the central su- 
perstructure. I sent the following telegram 
to the Navy Department on the night of 
the 24th: 


Wrecking-tug Right Arm arrived yesterday. 
Begins work to-day. Much encumbering metal 
must be blasted away in detail. Navy divers 
down aft seven days, forward four days. Bodies 
of Jenkins and Merritt not found. Two unidenti- 
fied bodies of crew found yesterday. 

After-compartments filled with detached, broken, 
and buoyant furniture and fittings; mud and con- 
fusion. Spanish authorities continue offers of 
assistance, and care for wounded and dead. Every- 
thing that goes from wreck to United States should 
be disinfected. Wrecking company should provide 
for this. 

Surgeonof Maine,after consultation with others, 
recommended that all bedding and clothing should 
be abandoned. Might go to acclimated poor. Use- 
less fittings and equipment might be towed to sea 
and thrown overboard. 

Will take all immediate responsibility, but 
invite department’s wishes. Shall old metal of 
superstructure and the like be saved? Friends of 
dead should understand that we are in the tropics. 
Chaplain Chidwick charged with all matters rela- 
tive to dead. His conduct is beyond praise. 

Don’t know what reports are being printed, but 
the intensely active representatives of press here 
have been very considerate of me and my position.’ 


The Secretary of the Navy approved my rec- 
ommendations and authorized me to use my 
own judgment. 

United States Senator Redfield Proctor 
arrived at Havana on board the Olivette, from 
Key West, on the 26th. I met him frequently 
during his visit, which was wholly occupied 
in a personal investigation of the condition 
of affairs in the island. His speech in the 
Senate relative to Cuban affairs is well re- 
membered for its great effect on the public 
mind in the United States. Afterward a 
party of United States senators and mem- 
bers of Congress visited Havana on board a 
private yacht, with the same object in view 
as that which inspired the visit of Senator 


1] believe the last paragraph was written in response 
to a telegram from the Secretary of the Navy in rela- 
tion to certain publications purporting to give informa- 
tion emanating from me. 
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Proctor. This party consisted of Senator 
Money of Mississippi, Senator Thurston of 
Nebraska, Representative Cummings of New 
York, and Representative W. A. Smith of 
Michigan. They were accompanied by other 
gentlemen and by several ladies, including 
Mrs. Thurston. The party soon left for Ma- 
tanzas to see the condition of things in the 
neighborhood of that city. We were greatly 
shocked to learn that Mrs. Thurston, who 
had visited the Montgomery, apparently in 
good health and spirits while in Havana, 
had died suddenly on board the yacht in the 
harbor of Matanzas. 

During this period the Bache was occa- 
sionally carrying wounded to Tortugas. The 
slow recovery of bodies and the organization 
of our work made it possible by the 28th to 
send bodies to Key West for burial, and the 
Bache was employed for this sad service. On 
the 28th the Bache left for Tortugas with 
five wounded men. They were sent to Tor- 
tugas to forestall a quarantine at Key West 
because of the unfavorable reputation of the 
Havana hospitals. On this trip she carried 
one unrecognized body to Key West for 
burial. This was the first body that was 
buried in our own soil. 

On March 2, the day after the arrival of 
the Vizcaya, the Spanish divers made their 
first descent. They continued their work 
almost daily until March 19, commonly with 
only one diver down at a time, but occa- 
sionally with two. Their time spent in diving 
aggregated two days twenty-two hours and 
ten minutes for a single diver—a fair amount, 
but not comparable with the time occupied 
by the United States divers. The Spaniards 
worked chiefly from a position outside the 
ship, forward on the starboard side. To us 
it appeared that they devoted considerable 
attention to the locality outside of the Maine. 
Their operations were quite distinct from 
ours; each party pursued its own course 
undisturbed by the other. 

The naval divers of the United States 
who gave testimony were Gunner Charles 
Morgan of the New York, Chief Gunner’s 
Mate Andrew Olsen and Gunners Mate 
Thomas Smith of the Jowa, Gunner’s Mates 
W. H. F. Schluter and Carl Rundquist of 
the New York, and Seaman Martin Redan of 
the Maine. For the wrecking companies the 
divers were Captain John Haggerty and 
William H. Dwyer, both men of great div- 
ing experience. I think nearly all the young 
officers of the line of the navy associated 
with me at that time begged to be allowed 
to dive in armor at times when points in- 
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volving close decision came up. Ensign 
Charles S. Bookwalter, Ensign Powelson, 
and Naval Cadet Holden, certainly offered 
their services, and I think Naval Cadet Clu- 
verius also. 

I found Captain Pedro del Peral of the 
Spanish navy, who was in charge of the 
Spanish investigation, a highly intelligent 
and most agreeable officer. His relations 
with me were always pleasant. It did not 
appear to us that the superintendence of the 
Spanish diving work was as thorough as our 
own. Doubtless Captain Peral had his own 
way of doing things, without respect to our 
views; nevertheless, the Spanish official in- 
vestigation lacked the scientific and sifting 
quality that characterized that of the United 
States.! 

As already said, General Blanco had been 
promised that no American newspaper cor- 
respondents should be permitted to enter 
into any investigation of the Maine. His 
request was hardly necessary, but I saw that 
his wishes were fulfilled. The ubiquitous 
American newspaper correspondent could 
not be denied, however. It caused our 
officers some amusement to see occasion- 
ally a certain newspaper correspondent 
sitting in the stern of the Spanish divers’ 
boat while it was working on the wreck. I 
made no objection. The incident put me on 
the better side of any contention that might 
arise, and it was not believed that the cor- 
respondent would gather much information 
worthy of publication. This particular cor- 
respondent afterward said that the Spaniards 
knew that he was an American, but allowed 
him to make his visits, believing that he was 
actuated only by a purely scientific spirit of 
observation. 

It was fortunate that Ensign Wilfred V.N. 
Powelson was serving on board-the Fern. 
His services to the court were of inestimable 
value. Ensign Powelson had been the head 
man of hisclassatthe Naval Academy. After 
graduation and a short service in the line he 
began a course of study in naval architecture 
at Glasgow, Scotland, with a view of enter- 
ing the Corps of Naval Constructors. At 
the end of the first year in Glasgow he de- 
cided to remain a line officer, whereupon he 
was allowed to discontinue the course and 
resume his previous duties. Naval architec- 
ture and naval construction were taught at 
the United States Naval Academy in fair 
degree also. The scientific tendencies of 

1 The report of the Spanish commission is contained 


in Document No. 405, House of Representatives, Fifty- 
fifth Congress, Second Session. 




















Ensign Powelson and his studies at the 
Naval Academy and at Glasgow gave him a 
special fitness for the investigation of the 
wreck, which he pursued with unceasing in- 
terest and care. Under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Wainwright, he ordered, 
in the largest degree, the details of the opera- 
tions of the divers. His system was admira- 
ble. He would have the divers 


measure different parts of the ao 

submerged structural fea- 4 SOE 
tures of the vessel, and, Fes 

in case of doubt, would yy 


have more than one 






divertakemeasure- 42/7 x embraces his own 
ments of thesame Val de, reasoning and 
parts. Then he es Zi conclusions. I 
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these measure- 6 yaa truth and no- 
ments to the BY YA thing but the 
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precise position that TD OY report in connection 
the several parts had with the testimony 

of others before the 


occupied in the structure 
of the Maine. For example: 
If a piece of the bottom of 
the outside plating of the 
vessel had a certain longi- 
tudinal measurement between frames, he 
would show that the piece must have come 
between certain frames. By measuring the 
transverse width of the plate and other di- 
mensions, he would demonstrate that it could 
have come only from a certain position be- 
tween those frames. If there was a man- 
hole plate, he would show that it could be 
only a certain manhole plate, the precise 
position of which when intact he could refer 
to the drawing. He would question the divers 
and formulate their reports. Then his testi- 
mony before the court, verified by the testi- 
mony of the divers, would go on the record 
of the court for consideration. Through 
this careful method of investigation it was 
ascertained that at frame 17 the bottom 
plating of the ship had been forced up so as 
to be four feetabove the surface of the water, 
or thirty-four feet above where it would 
have been had the ship sunk uninjured; also 
that the vertical and flat keels had been simi- 
larly forced up in a way that could have been 
produced only by a mine exploded under the 
bottom of the ship. 

Vo. LVII.—50. 
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“MAINE.” 


When the court had concluded its labors 
at Havana, I desired to relieve myself of the 
neutral condition of mind in which I had 
thought it proper to continue while the court’s 
investigation proceeded. There was, natu- 
rally, no indication from the court as to the 
character of its findings. I invited Ensign 
Powelson to formulate his views as to the 

initial seat of the explosion, in 

a written report to me. His 
testimony before the court 

Vv of inquiry had been a 


\@p, recitation of details. 
S 







His report to me 


court convinced me that I 
could accept my own views 
which had been allowed 
to lie dormant. I never 
believed any other theory than that the 
Maine was blown up from the outside, but I 
should have surrendered my view to an ad- 
verse finding of the court based on adequate 
ground. The murder of two hundred and 
fifty sleeping and unoffending men is too 
great a crime to charge against any man’s 
soul without proof. 

As might have been expected, the court 
investigated first the probability of an inte- 
rior cause. The discipline of the ship and the 
precautions taken against explosion from the 
inside, whether fortuitous or as the result of 
treachery, were subjected to careful inquiry. 
The testimony, as connected with a possible 
interior cause, apparently reduced that as- 
pect of the case to the consideration of a 
single “pocket” coal-bunker on the port 
side, adjoining the six-inch reserve magazine. 
The counterpart of this bunker on the star- 
board side was in use on the day of the ex- 
plosion, and was therefore outside the realm 
of suspicion. Only the two aftermost boilers 
of the ship were in use. The pocket-bunker 
which was most seriously in question had 
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been full of coal in a stable condition for 
three months. Its temperature had been 
regularly taken, and the temperatures of the 
magazine adjoining it had been taken every 
day and recorded. The bunkers were pro- 
vided with electrical alarms of unusual sen- 
sitiveness, the indications of which were re- 
corded onaringing annunciator near my cabin 
door. It so happened, fortunately for the in- 
vestigation, that the bunker in question was 
the most exposed on its outer surface of all in 
the ship. It was exposed on three sides. On 
the deck above the magazine it formed three 
sides of a passageway which was traversed 
many times a day, and the hands of officers 
and men were placed on the sides of the 
bunker, unconsciously, in passing that way. 
Certain lounging-places for the crew were 
bounded by the walls of that bunker. Its 
temperature was taken on the day of the ex- 
plosion. In the testimony before the court 
there seemed to arise hardly a suspicion in 
any direction pointing to an interior cause, 
further than that this bunker was full of 
coal and was, in fact, next to a magazine. 
A strong point was the fact that the boilers 
next those forward bunkers had not been 
active for three months On the contrary, 
there were many facts developed which con- 
spired to indicate that the primary explosion 
was outside the vessel. 

Soon after the court had begun its inves- 
tigation it appeared to the members, and also 
to General Lee, that there was no longer any 
objection to permitting the Spanish authori- 
ties to begin their independent investigation 
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by means of diving in and about the wreck. 
It was suggested that I invite the Spanish 
authorities to begin operations. I declined, 
although willing to have them proceed. At 
that time I had full control of the Maine, 
and remembered that the Spanish authorities 
had previously assumed a dictatorial position 
in reference to my command. I therefore de- 
clined to move in the matter except with the 
express authorization of the United States 
government, thinking it a very essential 
point that no access to the Maine should be 
given in advance of that authorization. The 
question was referred, as desired ; the author- 
ity was given me, and I was content, because 
it was my sincere belief that the Spanish 
government had at least a strong moral right 
to investigate the wreck of the Maine. 

The Spanish investigation was ordered 
immediately after the explosion. In fact, 
the Spanish commission began taking testi- 
mony one hour thereafter, the first witness 
being Ensign Manuel Tamayo, who was offi- 
cer of the deck of the Alfonso XII at the 
time of the explosion. In my conversation 
with Spanish officers, in which frankness 
seemed to be the rule, they placed great 
stress on certain phenomena attending the 
explosion, such, for example, as the column 
of flame or water thrown up, the concussion 
on shore, and on board the ships in the har- 
bor, the waves propagated in the harbor, the 
apparent absence of dead fish in the water 
after the explosion, etc., all of which were 
very proper to be considered for what they 
were worth. The United States court of in- 
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quiry took up these points also, but the gen- 
eral tenor of its investigation was much more 
rigid. As to the number of fish killed, it was 
said by certain people that there were not 
many fish in the harbor of Havana, even in 
the daytime, and that at night they took to 
the sea outside, but it is believed that no 
great weight was attached to this statement 
on our side. Our own officers knew that, of 
the many fish commonly thrown to the sur- 
face by the explosion of a submarine torpedo, 
most of them are merely stunned, and if left 
undisturbed will swim away in a short time. 

No American, so far as I know, appeared 
before the Spanish court or commission, and 
no Spaniard before the American court; but 
a foreigner, a resident of Havana for many 
years, gave testimony before the latter. 
According to his own account, this witness 
must have held the opinion that he was ina 
country where distasteful people were likely 
to be murderously dealt with. It is not clear, 
therefore, why he chose to testify and run 
into danger. I formed the suspicion that he 
was a detective, and gave no credence to his 
unsupported testimony ;I doubt that anybody 
else did. 

It seems unlikely that the agency which 
produced the explosion of the Maine will 
always remain unknown. It will be sought 
with more persistency than has been brought 
to bear on the investigation of the first land- 
ing-place of Columbus, the final resting-place 
of his remains, or the identity of the “iron 
mask.” 
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The court of inquiry was obliged to meet 
in turn both at Key West and Havana, be- 
cause the Maine’s people had been distributed. 
The Mangrove, with the court aboard, left 
Havana for Key West on February 26, re- 
turned on March 5, and left finally on 
March 15. It completed its report at Key 
West on March 21, one month after its first 
sitting at Havana. On March 28 its report 
was transmitted to Congress in a message 
from the President of the United States. 
The rapid movement of events toward war 
with Spain after the reception by Congress 
of the President’s message is a matter of 
current history; so is the downfall of Span- 
ish colonization through the operations of 
the United States army and navy. 

After the court had completed its work 
at Havana, the wrecking operations on the 
Maine, under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Commander Wainwright,—who had as an 
assistant Naval Cadet Cluverius, a very 
able and conscientious young officer, —be- 
came the event of chief interest. Nearly, if 
not quite, all her guns were recovered, but 
not those in the turrets. The breech-blocks 
of the after-turret guns were recovered and 
saved. I had recommended that bags of 
crystal acid be put into the chambers of the 
turret guns to eat away the tubes, but I 
doubt that this was done. 

The forward half of the Maine was dis- 
torted and disintegrated beyond repair. She 
was hardly worth raising for any practical 
purpose whatever, but it took time com- 
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pletely to develop this conclusion. Toward the 
last, the wrecking force having removed all 
the parts above water that could be detached 
by ordinary means, Captain Sharp desired to 
use dynamite, in small charges or in the form 
of tape, to blast away connecting parts in 
detail. He requested me to apply to the 
Spanish officials for authority to import 
about two hundred pounds of dynamite. I 
made known his wishes to General Lee, who 
reported them to the Spanish authorities, 
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felt deeply by both of us. He then presented 
to me, in behalf of the American press corre- 
spondents in Havana, a beautiful floral piece 
which had been brought on board. I replied 
in a short address, in which I returned 
thanks and expressed my appreciation of 
the kind forbearance that had been shown 
to me by the gentlemen of the press in 
Havana. The parting was a solemn one to 
me, and, I think, to all present. The small 
American colony which had held together 





THE STARBOARD 


with a request from me that a place be 
named where the dynamite might be kept. 
General Blanco bluntly, even contentiously, 
refused the request. This virtually re- 
duced the wrecking work to the recovery 
of armament, equipment, and fittings. The 
Navy Department then informed me that it 
did not approve the use of dynamite. The sit- 
uation, by that time, was strained beyond re- 
lief. On March 26 all of.the Maine’s officers 
except Lieutenant-Commander Wainwright 
were detached and left Havana for Key 
West by the Olivette, Wainwright remaining 
behind to represent the government in con- 
nection with the wrecking companies. Gen- 
eral Lee, many American newspaper corre- 
spondents, and other gentlemen, and a few 
ladies, came on board to see us off. After a 
time we were invited into the dining-cabin. 
Attention was soon demanded by General 
Lee, who made a short and touching address 
to me in which he showed much feeling. He 
and I had worked together so completely in 
unison during the stress of the great disaster 
that the breaking of the bond could not but be 
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in close sympathy during the whole trying 
period following the loss of the Maine was 
now breaking up; and the interruption of 
friendly relations with Spain was at hand. 
I was completely taken by surprise by this 
friendly demonstration of the newspaper 
correspondents. Since I had been able to 
do but little for them in their offieial char- 
acters, it pleased me greatly that I had 
nevertheless won their private regard. I find 
that it takes a strong effort of moral cour- 
age to refer in this way to gentlemen of the 
press,—one’s motive may so easily be mis- 
construed, —but to one who will try to fancy 
himself in the position that I occupied at 
Havana, the gratification that I have ex- 
pressed, and my desire to express it far more 
strongly, should be apparent. 

On leaving Havana, I disliked exceedingly 
to have Lieutenant-Commander Wainwright 
remain behind. My first official act after- 
ward, when I arrived at the Navy Depart- 
ment, was to recommend that he be relieved. 
He had had a long and difficult tour of duty 
in connection with the wreck, during which 
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he had borne up nobly. On the day after our 
departure from Key West, the Bache returned 
to Havana harbor, with Captain Chadwick, 
as senior member of a board, in association 
with Lieutenant-Commanders Cowles and 
Wainwright, to determine the final disposi- 
tion that should be made of the wreck. They 
soon after reported adversely as to further 
measures. Wrecking operations were there- 
fore abandoned. Lieutenant-Commander 
Wainwright left Havana about April 5; Gen- 
eral Lee and the American citizens, as a 
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body, on April 9. General Lee left on 
board the Fern, with Lieutenant-Commander 
Cowles. As the Fern steamed out of the 
harbor derisive whistles from people on shore 
were heard. 

My duties at Havana were confined so 
specifically to certain features of the situa- 
tion that I was not personally cognizant of 
much that was going on about me, and con- 
cerning which I regret that I am not better 
informed. For example, there was much 
kindness shown by kind-hearted people to 
389 
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our men at the hospital at Havana. I re- 
member conspicuously the attentions of 
Sister Mary Wilberforce and Mr. Charles 
Carbonell. The Spanish surgeon in charge 
of the hospital at Havana should not be for- 
gotten: every report that came to me from 
the hospital showed that he gave our men 
the very best care to be had in that institu- 
tion. The report of the Spanish commission 
of investigation shows that helpfulness was 
wide-spread among the Spaniards. At Key 
West the wounded were cared for in the hos- 
pital at the army barracks and in the marine 
hospital near the fort. The citizens of Key 
West were most kind to the wounded men. 

On arriving in Washington, I reported to 
the Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy. He received me with great consider- 
ation and took me to the Executive Mansion, 
where he presented me to President Mc- 
Kinley, who greeted me cordially and with 
kind words. My immediate official connec- 
tion with the disaster to the Maine may be 
said to have ended on the night of April 2, 
when a reception was given for me at the 
Arlington Hotel in Washington by the 
National Geographical Society, of which I 
am a member; it was under the direction of 
the president of the society, Professor Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, assisted by some of his 
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associates. The reception was attended by 
the President of the United States, the 
Vice-President, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and many distinguished gentlemen, official 
and private, in Washington at that time. 
Ladies were present in equal number with 
the men. I greatly regretted that, through 
force of adverse circumstances, I was the 
only representative of the Maine present. 
Perhaps no more distinctive personal honor 
has ever been paid by the President of the 
United States to an officer than that shown 
me that night. My only regret was that it 
could not, in some way, have found a place 
on the files of the Navy Department. An 
officer whose life is spent in the naval ser- 
vice is keenly alive in all matters affecting 
his official record. 

On arriving in the United States I was 
deeply disappointed to find that there was no 
battle-ship the command of which was vacant. 
I had hoped for an immediate command of 
that nature, some vessel atleast aslargeas the 
Maine, as a mark of the continued confidence 
of the government, officially and publicly ex- 
pressed. I mentioned my regret to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Navy. The day 
after the reception I told the Secretary of 
the Navy that I withdrew all question as to 
the size of a command, and was desirous of 
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accepting any command where I could be of 
service. With great consideration, the sec- 
retary soon gave me the command of the 
auxiliary cruiser St. Paul, which was proba- 
bly the largest man-of-war ever commanded 
by anybody. Her displacement was sixteen 
thousand tons, or over four thousand tons 
more than that of our largest battle-ship, 
the Jowa. She was under complete man-of- 
war organization. 

While in Washington I was directed to 
appear before the Committees on Foreign 
Relations in the Senate and the House. The 
committees questioned me freely on points 
tending to amplify the investigation of the 
court of inquiry. One of the committees 
desired to be informed, substantially, if I 
could attribute the loss of the Maine to any 
special mechanical agency or to any person 
or persons. I replied that I had no know- 
ledge that would enable me to form a judg- 
ment in those particulars. I was then pressed 
as to possibilities instead of probabilities. 
When the investigation took a hypothetical 
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character, I explained a mechanical means 
whereby the Maine could have been blown up, 
and referred to persons who were in a position 
which would have enabled them to blow her 
up had they been so inclined. It was well 
understood on both sides that no charge was 
made, since no evidence existed. The plan 
shown was of my own conception. The com- 
mittee was informed that the watering popu- 
lation of Havana was Spanish, not Cuban;also 
that there were many Spaniards in Havana 
who presumably had more or less knowledge 
of torpedoes and submarine mines, and who 
could have blown up the Maine had they so 
desired. This personal phase of the investi- 
gation was not pleasant to me, because it did 
not deal with known actualities, but, beyond 
doubt, the committee was right in pressing 
the inquiry as far as it deemed necessary. 
The loss of the Maine was not a subject of 
investigation in which the committee was 
likely to feel unduly inclined to deference 
toward any persons whatever. 

The mechanical plan is shown on page 
391 
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393. The Maine, A, swinging in a complete 
circle around the fixed mooring-buoy, B, 
would have covered progressively every part 
of the area bounded by the dotted line 
shown in the diagram. Therefore at some 
time during her swing she would have been 
over a mine planted anywhere in that area, 
as at C. To blow her up, therefore, would 
have beeh an easy matter, if a mine could 
have been so planted without suspicion. It 
would have been chiefly a question of time 
to await the favorable moment, and of im- 
munity from suspicion and arrest. Many 
lighters were moving about in the harbor 
every day; some passed and repassed the 
Maine in various directions. Could a lighter, 
taking advantage of this traffic, have pro- 
ceeded past the Maine along any route, as 
DE, crossing the area of danger, and have 
dropped « mine without detection? It is 
believed shat she could have succeeded 
even though every person on board the 
Maine had been looking at her at the time. 
The method that I conceive could have been 
employed was explained by me to Captain 
Sampson and Commander Converse on board 
the Montgomery. Each, in turn, had been in 
charge of the Torpedo School at Newport. 
They admitted that the plan was feasible, and 
when I pointed to a lighter passing ahead 
of the Montgomery, each admitted that if she 
were then dropping a mine, according to the 
plan described, we could not detect her in 
the act. It was maintained, however, that it 
would require about twelve persons of differ- 
ent kinds of skill, in collusion, to execute the 
plan in its entirety. 

The diagram represents my idea of such a 
lighter and of her procedure. Under adecked 
lighter of large capacity is slung a mine so 
loaded that its specific gravity, as a whole, 
is only slightly greater than that of the har- 
bor water. Let it weigh, say, one hundred 
pounds in water. It is slung from a tripping- 
bar within the lighter, the slings passing 
through tubes which are let into the bottom 
of the lighter and extend upward above the 
level of the outside water. Insulated wires 
lead forward from the mine and through a 
similar tube to a reel mounted within the 
lighter. If a lighter, so prepared, is slowly 
towed through the water, or preferably 
driven slowly by a noisy geared engine, of 
the type seen in Havana, she can drop her 
mine on ranges, unobserved, as she may 
choose. The mine being wholly submerged, 
no wave will be noticed on letting go; there 
will be no jump of the lighter, any more 
than would be evident were one of her crew to 
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falloverboard. With a heavy lighter there will 
be no sudden change of speed; at least, this 
can be provided against by opening the 
throttle of the engine wider at the right 
time. When the mine drops, the electrical 
wires pay out automatically. The lighter 
goes alongside a wharf or anchors. She may 
land her wires, if opportunity serves. At the 
right moment, the explosion is caused elec- 
trically on board the lighter. She leaves her 
berth, drops her wires elsewhere, and dis- 
poses of her fittings. 

On board the Maine the greatest watch- 
fulness was observed against measures of 
this kind; not that I believed we should be 
blown up, but as a proper precaution in a 
port of unfriendly feeling toward us. On the 
day of the explosion, or the day before, I 
caused ten or twelve reports to be made to 
me concerning a single lighter that passed 
and repassed the Maine. She did not pass 
within what I may call the area of danger, 
and she was not of a type to have carried out 
the plan just set forth. 

In dwelling on these problematical matters 
it should not be thought that it is intended 


‘to point to any personal responsibility for 


the Maine disaster. I shall not break my 
rule of reserve, but, short of accusation, 
investigation of so horrible a disaster may 
pursue any promising line of thought, even 
beyond suspicion and into the domain of ab- 
stract possibility. 

It cannot be doubted that a large number 
of the people of the United States have 
refused to relieve Spain of moral responsi- 
bility for the loss of the Maine. In conver- 
sation with many Americans, and, notably, 
with a distinguished citizen who has held 
high public office at home as well as high 
diplomatic office abroad, I have gathered 
points in what the latter gentleman calls an 
indictment. Since these points indicate 
public opinion in considerable degree, it 
may be of interest to set them forth here, 
especially as they may have guided public 
action indirectly through individual activity. 

Spain, in respect to Cuba, was not friendly 
to the United States. Havana was heavily 
fortified on the sea-front, not against Cuba, 
but, obviously, against the United States. 
The Maine was not welcome at Havana. 
Her coming was officially opposed on the 
ground that it might produce an adverse 
demonstration. By officials she was treated 
with outward courtesy; otherwise, she was 
made to feel that she was unwelcome. She 
was taken to a special mooring-buoy —a buoy 
that, according to the testimony given before 


























the United States naval court of inquiry, 
was apparently reserved for some purpose 
not known. She was taken to this buoy by 
an official Spanish pilot, and she was blown 
up at that buoy by an explosion from the 
outside. Therefore there must have been a 
mine under the Maine’s berth when she en- 
tered the harbor, or a mine must have been 
planted at her berth after her arrival. In 
either case, the Maine should have been pro- 
tected by the Spanish government. She was 
not informed of the existence of a mine at 
her berth, or cautioned in any wise against 
danger from mines or torpedoes. In her at- 
titude of initial and reiterated friendship, 
she was powerless to search her mooring- 
berth. She was obliged to assume a due 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
Spanish authorities. Yet it has not appeared 
that they took any measures to guard her. 
Mining plants for harbor defense, and their 
electrical connections, are always under the 
express control of governments, and in 
charge of a few people who alone have the 
secret of position and control. Therefore 
responsibility for accident, or worse, is 
centralized and specific. At Havana the 
regulations were severe against the owner- 
ship of explosives by private parties. The 
government controlled the importation and 
sale of explosives with great rigor. It was 
seemingly impracticable to obtain any large 
amount of explosives, except through the 
acquiescence of some official. A knowledge 
of the secret operation of large mines as 
against due official vigilance was not likely 
to be possessed at Havana by private parties 
acting alone. After the explosion the Spanish 
authorities endeavored to controlaccess tothe 
Maine and to prevent an independent investi- 
gation by the United States. Although they 
demanded an investigation of the interior of 
the Maine for themselves, they objected to an 
exterior investigation by the United States. 
The Spanish government in Cuba had allowed 
rioters to go unpunished. The Spanish inves- 
tigation was superficial and its findings were 
prejudged by officials. After the explosion 
there was not a free-handed demonstration 
that no mines had existed in the harbor of 
Havana at the Maine’s berth at the time 
of the explosion. A general declaration by 
General Weyler that there were no mines 
planted during his administration was not ac- 
ceptable to the people of the United States. 

The war developed the fact that the Span- 
iards had mines in large number in Cuba. It 
was known in the United States that there 
were mines, planted or unplanted, at Havana. 
Vou. LVIL—51. 
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On April 6 the “Heraldo,” the leading 
and most influential evening paper in Madrid, 
published a very circumstantial interview 
with Vice-Admiral Beranger, secretary of 
the navy in the last Conservative cabinet of 
Spain. Among other things, he stated that 
an attack on their island ports was not to be 
feared, because “Havana, as well as Cien- 
fuegos, Nuevitas, and Santiago, are defended 
by electrical and automobile torpedoes, which 
can be worked at a great distance [have a 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW A MINE MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
PLACED UNDER THE “MAINE.” 


large radius of action]. Sefior Canovas del 
Castillo, who did not neglect these things, 
arranged, in agreement with me, for the 
shipping to Cuba of one hundred and ninety 
torpedoes, which are surely located in these 
ports at present. The transportation and 
installation of these war machines was in 
charge of the distinguished torpedoist Sefior 
Chacon.” Cdénovas, it will be remembered, 
was assassinated on August 8, 1897. 
Notwithstanding the influence on public 
opinion in the United States flowing from 
these considerations, the war was officially 
prosecuted independent of the affair of the 
Maine. Certainly no American is likely to feel 
more deeply than I in respect to any policy 
growing out of that great disaster; but it is 
very gratifying to my national pride that we, 
as a nation, have been proof against all suspi- 
cionand againstall argument, short of actual 
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demonstration. We have heard much of the 
motto, “Remember the Maine.” If we are 
satisfied that the Maine was blown up from 
the outside we have a right to remember 
her with indignation; but without more con- 
clusive evidence than we now have, we are 
not right if we charge criminality to persons. 
Therefore I conceive that the motto, “Re- 
” used as a war-cry would 
not have been justifiable. I should like to 
make the point here, as I have made it else- 
where, that this great and free country, with 
its education, good intention, and universal 
moral influence, may go to war to punish, 
but not to revenge. Improperly applied, the 
motto, “Remember the Maine,” savors too 
much of revenge, too much of evil for evil; 
but it may be used in an entirely worthy sense. 
During the recent war with Spain about 
seventy-five men were killed and wounded in 
the United States navy. Only fifteen were 
killed. On board the Maine two hundred 
and fifty-four men were killed outright and 
others died later— more than seventeen times 
as many as were killed in the United States 
navy by the Spanish land and naval forces 
during the entire war. In the way that the 
men of the Maine died and suffered there 
was enough of the heroic to provide a sound 
foundation for the motto, “Remember the 


4 It may be said on the authority of Captain John R. 
Bartlett, during the war chief intelligence officer of the 
navy: “The signal, ‘Remember the Maine,’ has never 
been displayed on a United States man-of-war or by the 
army or navy, with one exception. A signal quarter- 
master (an enlisted man) of the Coast Signal Service 
hoisted the signal from the station at Port Eads, at the 
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Maine.” Let me dismiss the prevailing im- 
pression that this motto was used in the 
United States navy, in the recent war, as a 
battle-signal. No United States naval vessel 
has entered into action flying the signal, 
“Remember the Maine.” I am glad that it 
can be so stated; yet one may excuse many 
mistaken expressions in the heat of action.' 

On July 13, when I boarded the wreck of 
the Infanta Maria Teresa as she lay on the 
rocks of Cuba, with dead men still in her, I 
believed and said, as I stood there, that al- 
though the Spanish vessels had been brought 
to ruin after full preparation and in fair 
fight, the greater dignity belonged to the 
Maine, which was lost on the instant and 
without warning. 

A naval commander both idealizes and 
personifies his ship. When he leaves her— 
or loses her— he dismisses from his mind the 
petty vexations of sea life and remembers 
only the nobler qualities of his shipmates 
and his ship. I shall always remember the 
Maine with as much pride as any commander 
who is completely satisfied with his command 
could possibly feel. The officers and men 
who were lost with the Maine were as worthy 
and true patriots as those we have lost in 
battle. Their fate was a sadder one. May 
God be good to them! 


mouth of the Mississippi, when a transport loaded with 
troops was passing out to sea In reporting the pass- 
ing out of the transport, as was his duty, the quarter- 
master added to his message to headquarters the fact 
of display of signal, which was received with great en- 
thusiasm by the troops. He was severely reprimanded 
by return message over the wires.”—THE EpIToR. 
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THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. 


HIS SCHOOLING AND SELF-CULTURE—HIS SERVICES TO 
EDUCATION—HIS LIBRARY. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 
Author of “The True George Washington,” “The Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. 


F the commonly accepted use of the term 
“education” as a synonym for the word 

“schooling” were adopted in the case of 
Franklin, there would be little need to con- 
sider this side of his personality. “I was 
put to the grammar-school at eight years of 
age,” he states, and remained there “not 
quite one year, though in that time I had 
risen gradually from the middle of the class 
of that year to be the head of it, and further 
was removed into the next class above it, in 
order to go with that into the third at the 
end of the year. But my father in the mean- 
time, from a view of the expense of a college 
education, which having so large a family he 
could not well afford, and the mean living 
many so educated were afterwards able to 
obtain—reasons that he gave to his friends 
in my hearing,—altered his first intention, 
took me from the grammar-school, and sent 
me to a school for writing and arithmetic, 
kept by a then famous man, Mr. George 
Brownell, very successful in his profession 
generally, and that by mild, encouraging 
methods. Under him I acquired fair writ 
ing pretty soon, but I failed in the arith- 
metic, and made no progress in it.” 

Thus began and ended all 
the regular tuition Franklin 
ever received; but slight as it 
was, he never forgot its ben- 
efits, and in his will was the 
clause: 


I was born in Boston, New 
England, and owe my first in- 
structions in literature to the free 
grammar-schools established 


there. GAZETTE.” 


I therefore give one hun- 





dred pounds sterling to my executors, to be by 
them paid over to the managers or di- 
rectors of the free schools in my native town of 
Boston, to be by them . . . put out to interest, 
and so continued at interest for ever, which in- 
terest annually shall be laid out in silver medals 
and given as honorary rewards annually by the 
directors of the said free schools belonging to 
the said town, in such manner as to the discretion 
of the selectmen of the said town shall seem meet. 


If Franklin was a pupil for only two 
years, he seems never to have ceased to be 
a student. Poor Richard asserted that “God 
helps them that help themselves,” and by 
continuous self-culture his creator became 
almost encyclopedic in his knowledge, and 
one of the best-informed and most learned 
men of his generation. 

“Reading makes a full man— meditation, a 
profound man—discourse, a clear man,” said 
the Almanac-maker; and if he were speak- 
ing from his own experience he might have 
added one more component. During his 
whole life Franklin was an acute observer 
of all about him. The most every-day occur- 
rence had for him an interest, either to dis- 
cover some principle or reason in it, or to see 
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if there were not a better or an easier way 
of doing it. He could not take a journey or 
voyage without studying everything note- 
worthy. A brief paragraph in a newspaper, 
a fly in a wine-glass, a chat with a sailor, or 
any other trifling incident, was enough to set 
his brain at work, and to start a train of 
thought leading to some positive addition to 
his own knowledge, and often to that of the 
world. As early as 1756 John Adams had 
heard of “ Mr. Frank- 
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which I read abundantly, and I still think 
that time spent to great advantage. There 
was also a book of De Foe’s, called an Essay 
on Projects, and another of Dr. Mather’s, 
called Essays to do Good, which perhaps 
gave me a turn of thinking that had an in- 
fluence on some of the principal future events 
of my life.” This little tractate made so great 
an impression on the youthful mind that, full 
seventy years after reading it, Franklin wrote 
to the author’s son: 








lin of Philadelphia, 
a prodigious genius, 
cultivated with pro- 
digious industry.” 
Franklin advised, 
“Read much, but not 
too many books”; 
but, as he himself 
said, “We may give 


A COMPLEAT 
Body of Divinity 
In 
Two Hundred and Fifty 
EXPOSITORY LECTURES 


Permit me to men- 
tion one little instance, 
which, though it re- 
lates to myself, will not 
be quite uninteresting 
to you. When I was a 
boy, I met with a book 
entitled “Essays to do 
Good,” which I think 
was written by your 


Advice, but we can- Os TH5 father. It had been so 
not give Conduct,” . little regarded by a 
and during his whole Affembly: Shorter Catecht{m former possessor, that 
life he was an omniv- several leaves of it were 

WHEREIN torn out; but the re- 


orous devourer of 
books. Jn his auto- 
biography he men- 
tions “ my early readi- 
ness in learning to 


The Doctrines of the Curnistian Reticton are unfolded, 
their Truth confirm’d, their Excellence difplay'd, their Ufefulnefs 
improv'd ; contrary Errors & Vices refuted 8 expos’d, Objections 
aniwer'd, Controverfies fettled, Cafes of Confcience refolv’d ; and a 
great Light thereby refleSted on the prefent Age. 


mainder gave me such 
a turn of thinking, as to 
have an influence on my 
conduct through life; 
for I have always set a 





read, which must 
have been very early, 
as I do not remem- 
ber when I could not 
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SAMUEL WILLARD, M. A. 


Late Paftor of the South Church in Boflon, and Vice-Prefident of 
Harvard College in Cambridge, in Wew- England. 


greater value on the 
character of a doer of 
good, than on any other 
kind of reputation; and 








read.” The taste was 
the more remarkable 
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if I have been, as you 
seem to think, a useful 





when the literature 
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citizen, the public owes 
the advantage of it to 
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learned that Josiah 
Franklin died pos- 
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father’s library, the 
boy had 4 natural 
bent for reading, and 














sessed of two large 





Bibles, « concord- 
ance, Willard’s 
“Compleat Body of 
Divinity,”—as dull a folio of nearly a thou- 
sand pages as was probably ever printed, 
written by the clergyman who married Jo- 
siah and Abiah Franklin,—and “a parcel of 
small books,” more fully described by Frank- 
lin, who said: “ My father’s little library con- 
sisted of books in polemic divinity, most of 
which I read, and have since often regretted 
that, at a time when I had such a thirst for 
knowledge, more proper books had not fallen 
in my way.” Yet even in this “ parcel ” of dry- 
as-dust theology the boy found some things 
to enjoy. “Plutarch’s Lives there was, in 
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could not be. kept 
from books. “From 
a child,” he declared, 
“T was fond of reading, and all the little 
money that came into my hands was ever laid 
out in books. Pleased with the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, my first collection was of John 
Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes. I 
afterwards sold them to enable me to buy 
R. Burton’s Historical Collections; they were 
small chapmen’s books, and cheap, 40 or 
50 in all.” The taste was no doubt whetted 
by the influence of his uncle Benjamin, who 
lived for a time in Boston, and who took not 
a little interest in the intellectual develop- 
ment of his namesake. Before the boy was 




















five years of age his uncle began sending him 
monitory poems, acrostics, and letters of ad- 
vice. He was not merely a confirmed scrib- 
bler, but a book-collector as well, and many 
years after his death Franklin became pos- 
sessed of part of his library by a curious 
chance. 


Yesterday a very odd accident happened [he 
wrote], which I must mention to you, as it relates 
to your grandfather. A person that deals in old 
books, of whom I some- 
times buy, acquainted 
me that he had a curi- 
ous collection of pam- 
phlets bound in eight 
volumes folio, and 
twenty-four volumes 
quarto and _ octavo, 
which he thought, from 
the subjects, I might 
like to have, and that 
he would sell them 
cheap. I desired to see 
them, and he brought 
them tome. On examin- 
ing I found that they 
contained all the prin- 
cipal pamphlets and 
papers on public affairs 
that had been printed 
here from the Restora- 
tion down to 1715. In 
one of the blank leaves 
at the beginning of 
each volume the col- 
lector had written the f 
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small one, which I was careful to return 
soon and clean. Often I sat up in my room 
reading the greatest part of the night, when 
the book was borrowed in the evening and 
to be returned early in the morning, lest it 
should be missed or wanted. And after some 
time an ingenious tradesman, Mr. Matthew 
Adams, who had a pretty collection of books, 
and who frequented our printing-house, took 
notice of me, invited me to his library, and 
very kindly lent me 
such books as I 
chose to read.” 
Another advan- 
tage which the ap- 
prenticeship brought 
the lad was some 
money to spend. As 
already told, Frank- 
lin, when he became 
a vegetarian, agreed 
with his brother 
“that, if he would 
give me, weekly, half 
the money he paid 
for my board, I would 
board myself. He 
instantly agreed to 
it, and I presently 
found that I could 
save half what he 
paid me. This was 
an additional fund 
for buying~ books.” 












In this way the boy 
amassed a consider- 





Also notes in the mar- 
gin of many of the 
pieces; and the col- 
lector I find, from the t 
handwriting and vari- 
ous other circum- 
stances, was... my un- 
cle Benjamin. Where- 
fore, I the more readily agreed to buy them. I 
suppose he parted with them when he left Eng- 
land and came to Boston, . . . which was about 
the year 1716 or 1717, now more than fifty years 
since. In whose hands they have been all this 
time I know not. The oddity is that the book- 
seller, who could suspect nothing of any relation 
between me and the collector, should happen to 
make me the offer of them. 


titles of the pieces con- ME1 i 
price they cost him. ’ man die, 
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It was “ this bookish inclination ” which “ at 
length determined my father to make me a 
printer,” Franklin states; and one of the in- 
cidental advantages of the trade to him was 
that “I now had access to better books. An 
acquaintance with the apprentices of book- 
sellers enabled me sometimes to borrow a 
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TITLE-PAGE OF FIRST EDITION OF COTTON MATHER’S 
“ESSAY UPON THE GOOD.” IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


able library. Though 
he “sold some of my 
books to raise a little 
money” as a prelimi- 
nary to his becom- 
ing a runaway ap- 
prentice, those that 
were left were in sufficient number to se- 
cure him notice from an important person- 
age. “The then governor of New York, 
Burnet (son of Bishop Burnet), hearing 
from the captain that a young man, one of 
his passengers, had a great many books, 
desir’d that he would bring me to see 
him. . . . The Gov’r. treated me with great 
civility, showed me his library, which was a 
very large one, and we had a good deal of 
conversation about books and authors. This 
was the second governor who had done me 
the honour to take notice of me; which, to a 
poor boy like me, was very pleasing.” 

This bookishness brought a broadening 
and cultivation that made the boy sensitive 
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to his previous failure in arithmetic, and 
“now it was that, being on some occasion 
made ashamed of my ignorance in figures, 
which I had failed in learning when at school, 
I took Cocker’s book of Arithmetick, and 
went through the whole by myself with 
great ease. I also read Seller’s and Shermy’s 
books of navigation and became acquainted 
with the little geometry they contained; but 
never proceeded far in that science.” Hence- 
forth Franklin seems to have been a good 
accountant, and to have taken especial en- 
joyment in the problems offered by mathe- 
matics. Though he acknowledged that they 
were “merely difficile nuge, incapable of any 
useful application,” he “confessed” to the 
“late learned Mr. Logan” that “in my 
younger days, having once some leisure 
(which I still think I might have employed 
more usefully), I had amused myself in 
making . . . magic squares, and at length 
398 
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had acquired such a knack at it that I could 
fill the cells of any magic square of reasona- 
ble size, with a series of numbers as fast as 
I could write them, disposed in such a man- 
ner as that the sums of every row, horizontal, 
perpendicular, or diagonal, should be equal; 
but not being satisfied with these, which I 
looked on as common and easy things, I had 
imposed on myself more difficult tasks, and 
succeeded in making other magic squares, 
with a variety of properties, and much more 
curious.” What is more, when Logan called 
his attention to a square of even greater com- 
plexity, “ not being willing to be outdone . . 
even in the size of my square, I went home, and 
made, that evening, a magical square of 16,” 
which Franklin deemed “to be the most 
magically magical of any magical square 
ever made by any magician.” In this the 
properties were: 


1. That every strait row (horizontal or vertical) 
of 8 numbers added together, makes 260, and half 
each row half 260. 

2. That the bent row of 8 numbers, ascending 
and descending diagonally, viz. from 16 ascending 
to 10, and from 23 descending to 17; and every 
one of its parallel bent rows of 8 numbers make 

















FRANKLIN’S MAGIC SQUARE OF SQUARES. FROM 


THE “GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE,” 1768. 


260.— Also the bent row from 52 descending to 
54, and from 43 ascending to 45; and every one 
of its parallel bent rows of 8 numbers make 260. 
— Also the bent row from 45 to 43, descending to 
the left, and from 23 to 17, descending to the 
right, and every one of its parallel bent rows of 
8 numbers, make 260.— Also the bent row from 
52 to 54, descending to the right, and from 10 to 
16, descending to the left, and every one of its 
parallel bent rows of 8 numbers make 260.— Also 
the parallel bent rows next to the above-men- 
tioned, which are shortened to 3 numbers ascend- 
ing, and 3 descending, &c. as from 53 to 4 
ascending, and from 29 to 44 descending, make, 
with the 2 corner numbers, 260.—Also the 2 
numbers 14, 61 ascending, and 36, 19 descending, 
with the lower 4 numbers situated like them, viz. 
50, 1, descending, and 32, 47, ascending, make 
260.— And, lastly, the 4 corner numbers, with the 
4 middle numbers, make 260. 


Not contented with this, he “composed 
also a magic circle, consisting of 8 concen- 
tric circles and 8 radial rows, filled with a 
series of numbers from 12 to 75 inclusive, so 
disposed as that the number of each circle, 
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or each radial row, being added to the cen- 
tral number 12, they make exactly 360.” 

The brief time spent by Franklin in Lon-. 
don as a journeyman printer was very impor- 
tant to him in an intellectual sense, because 
of an opportunity it afforded him. “While I 
lodg’d in Little Britain I made an acquain- 
tance with one Wilcox, a bookseller, whose 
shop was at the next door. He had an im- 
mense collection of second-hand books. Cir- 
culating libraries were not then in use; but 
we agreed that, on certain reasonable terms, 
which I have now forgotten, I might take, 
read, and return any of his books. This I 
esteem’d a great advantage, and I made as 
much use of it as I could.” 

In this arrangement probably lay the germ 
of one of Franklin’s worthiest undertak- 
ings. Upon his return to Philadelphia after 
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FROM HIS 
SCRIPT IN THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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his London sojourn he “form’d most of my 
ingenious acquaintance into a club of mutual 
improvement,” called the Junto, of a half- 
debating and half-social character, “which 
was the best school of philosophy, morality, 
and politics that then existed in the province; 
for our queries, which were read the week 
preceding their discussion, put us upon read- 
ing with attention upon the several subjects, 
that we might speak more to the purpose; 
and here, too, we acquired better habits of 
conversation, every thing being studied in 
our rules which might prevent our disgust- 
ing each other.” About 1730, 


A proposition was made by me, that, since our 
books were often referr’d to in our disquisitions 
upon the queries, it might be convenient to us to 
have them altogether where we met, that upon 
occasion they might be consulted; and by thus 
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THE TWO EARLIEST ADVERTISEMENTS CONCERNING THE 
FROM FRANKLIN’S “PENNSYLVANIA 


GAZETTE.” IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


clubbing our books to a common library, we should, 
while we lik’d to keep them together, have each 
of us the advantage of using the books of all the 
other members, which would be nearly as benefi- 
cial as if each owned the whole. It was lik’d and 
agreed to, and we fill’d one end of the room with 
such books as we could best spare. The number 
was not so great as we expected; and tho’ they had 
been of great use, yet some inconveniences occur- 
ring for want of due care of them, the collection, 
after about a year, was separated, and each took 
his books home again. 

And now I set on foot my first project of a 
public nature, that for a subscription library. I 
drew up the proposals, got them put into form by 
our great scrivener, Brockden, and, by the help of 
my friends in the Junto, procured fifty subscribers 
of forty shillings each to begin with, and ten shil- 
lings a year for fifty years, the term our company 
was to continue. We afterwards obtain’d a char- 
ter, the company being increased to one hundred; 
this was the mother of all the North American 
subscription libraries, now so numerous. It is be- 
come a great thing itself, and continually increas- 
ing. These libraries have improved the general 
conversation of the Americans, made the common 
tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most 
gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps 
have contributed in some degree to the stand so 
generally made throughout the colonies in defence 
of their privileges. 


After the library was well started, Frank- 
lin continued to work for it. He aided it to 
obtain books from Europe, served as secre- 
tary for several years, and was for long a 
director; but the institution amply repaid his 
trouble, for, in his own words: “This library 
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wards a Library in 
oes ¢ provement by constant study, 
le Cte pe for which I set apart an hour 


or two each day, and thus re- 
pair’d in some degree the loss 
of the learned education my 
father once intended for me. 
Reading was the only amuse- 
ment I allowd myself.” He 
gives a pleasant picture of him- 
self in these years of self-cul- 
ture: “For my own part at 
present I pass my time agree- 
ably enough. I enjoy through 


health, I read a great deal, 
write a little, do a little busi- 
ness for myself and now and 
then for others, retire when I 
micas’ ae can, and go into company when 
I please. So the years roll on, 
and the last will come, when I 
would rather have it said, ‘He 
lived usefully,’ than ‘He died 
rich.’” In the last year of his life the Library 
Company outgrew its quarters, and he was 
asked, in recognition of the fact that the 
people of Philadelphia were “indebted to Dr. 
Franklin for the first idea as well as execution 
of the plan of a Public Library,” to write an 
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FRANKLIN’S ACCOUNT WITH THE LIBRARY COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. FROM HIS LEDGER IN THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
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inscription to be placed in the new building, 
which should “ perpetuate a grateful remem- 
brance of it.” Franklin accordingly prepared 
a draft, but carefully omitted “any mention 
of himself in the proposed Inscription,” and 
he even “wrote it at first without the words 
‘cheerfully, and at the instance of one of 
them.’” However, in compliance with the 
urging of the members, he added them, 
“though he still thinks it would be better 
without them.” Thecommittee accepted his 
essay, but inserted a line properly com- 
memorating his share. 

As Franklin was instrumental in founding 
a circulating library, that those not possess- 
ing books might obtain the use of them, so 
VoL. LVII.—52. 
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FRANKLIN'S INSCRIPTION FOR A TABLET FOR THE LIBRARY COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, WITH THAT ACTUALLY ADOPTED 
BY THE TRUSTEES. ORIGINAL IN THE DEPARTMENT 


OF STATE, WASHINGTON. 


he made his own collection of books serve a 
similar purpose. But he seems to have been 
as heedless a lender of books as the pro- 
verbial borrower is, and recurrent advertise- 
ments in his paper show his lapses of memory, 
and his attempts to jog the equally forgetful 
minds of those he had obliged. 


The Person that borrow’d B. Franklin’s Law- 
Book of this Province, is hereby desired to return 
it, he having forgot to whom he lent it. 

Lent some time since a Book entitled Campbell’s 
Vitruvius Brittannico’s, the Person who has it is 
desired to return it to the Printer hereof. Also 
the first Volume of Clarendon’s History. 

Lent above a Twelvemonth ago, the second Vol. 
of Select Trials, for Murders, Robberies, Rapes, 
Sodomy, Coining, Frauds, and other Offences, at 
the Sessions-House in the Old-Bailey: Which not 
being return’d to the Owner, he desires the Person 
who has the Book in possession, to send it to the 
Printer of this Paper. 

Lent to Capt. Lawrie (and left by him in the 
Hands of some of his Acquaintance in Philadel- 
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phia) the second Volume of State Trials, wrote on 
the Title-Page, William Shaw. The Person who 
has it, is requested to bring it to the Printer 
hereof. 

Lent, and forgot to whom, Wood’s Institutes 
of the Laws of England, Folio. The Person that 
has it, is desired to return it to the Printer hereof. 

Lent, but forgot to whom, the second Volume 
of Pamela; also the first Volume of the Turkish 
Spy. The persons that have them, are desired to 
send them to the Post-Office. 
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with more satisfaction, because with more under- 
standing. 

When any point occurs, in which you would be 
glad to have farther information than your book 
affords you, I beg you would not in the least ap- 
prehend that I should think it a trouble to receive 
and answer your questions. It will be a pleasure, 
and no trouble. For though I may not be able, 
out of my own little stock of knowledge, to afford 
you what you require, I can easily direct you to 
the books, where it may most readily be found. 
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Franklin’s advice to a woman friend prob- 
ably gives his own system of reading: 


I would advise you [he said] to read with a pen 
in your hand, and enter in a little book short hints 
of what you find that is curious, or that may be 
useful; for this will be the best method of imprint- 
ing such particulars in your memory, where they 
will be ready, either for practice on some future 
occasion, if they are matters of utility, or at least 
to adorn and improve your conversation, if they 
are rather points of curiosity. And as many of 
the terms of science are such, as you cannot have 
met with in your common reading, and may there- 
fore be unacquainted with, I think it would be 
well for you to have a good dictionary at hand, 
to consult immediately when you meet with a 
word you do not comprehend the precise meaning 
of. This may at first seem troublesome and inter- 
rupting; but it is a trouble that will daily dimin- 
ish, as you will daily find less and less occasion for 
your dictionary, as you become more acquainted 
with the terms; and in the mean time you will read 





His own experience served to teach Frank- 
lin that a strong mind needs no schooling 
to develop it, and that a poor mind is not 
strengthened by study. Poor Richard made 
merry over the “many witty men whose 
brains cannot fill their bellies,” and of those 
who “would live by their Wits, but break 
for want of stock.” “A learned blockhead 
is a greater blockhead than an ignorant 
one,” he asserted, and claimed that “of 
learned fools I have seen ten times ten; of 
unlearned wise men, I have seen a hundred.” 
Yet Franklin was far from showing the 
usual contempt of the self-taught man for 
an academic education. On his settling in 
Philadelphia he found ¢two things which I 
regretted,” and one of these was “there be- 
ing no provision . . . for the compleat edu- 
cation of youth. . . . I therefore in 1743 
drew up a proposal for establishing an 
academy,” only to “let the scheme lie for a 
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time dormant.” But at last he resumed the 
project in good earnest. “The first step was 
to associate in the design a number of active 
friends;. . . the next was to write and pub- 
lish a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Proposals Relating 
to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania.’ ” 
In this he outlined what presumably was his 
ideal of an education. There was to be a 
house in a high and dry situation, not far 
from a river, having a garden, orchard, 
meadow, and a field or two, a library and 
an equipment of scientific apparatus; the 
scholars were to live plainly and temper- 
ately, and to be “frequently exercised in 
running, leaping, wrestling and swimming.” 
“ As to their studies, it would be well if they 
could be taught every thing that is useful and 
every thing that is ornamental. But art is 
long and their time is short. It is therefore 
proposed, that they learn those things thatare 
likely to be most useful and most ornamental, 
regard being had for the several professions 
for which they are intended.” Franklin’s 
own predilection“ went no further than to pro- 
cure the means of a good English education,” 
and he particularly insisted in his pamphlet 
that the rector of the school should be “a 
correct, pure speaker and writer of English.” 
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A number of my friends to whom I communicated 
the proposal concurred with me in these ideas; 
but . . . other persons of wealth and learning, 
whose subscription and countenance we should 
need, being of opinion that it ought to include 
the learned languages, I submitted my judgment 
to theirs, retaining, however, a strong preposses- 
sion in favour of my first plan and resolving to pre- 
serve as much of it as I could and to nourish the 
English school by every means in my power. 


In aid of this he published, in 1751, “A 
Scheme of an English School,” and, as presi- 
dent of the trustees, did what he could to 
prevent his purpose from being stifled by an 
undue regard for classical learning. But 
though, in the words of a contemporary, 
Franklin was the “soul of the whole” proj- 
ect, he could not prevent the waning of the 
one or the waxing of the other. The Rev. 
William Smith, who became rector by 
Franklin’s choice and influence, gave him 
no aid in his fight against the dead lan- 
guages, and allowed the English school to 
lapse. As if this were not a sufficient mis- 
carriage of Franklin’s hopes, the academy, 
as it grew into a college, became an organ 
of politics, and a hotbed from which issued 
many of the pamphlet and newspaper attacks 
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on its chief founder and the party with which 
he had identified himself, the rector himself 
being the most active in the paper war. With 
far more bitterness than was usual with 
Franklin, he wrote of these attacks: 


Before I left Philadelphia, everything to be 
done in the Academy was privately preconcerted 
in a Cabal without my Knowledge or Participa- 
tion and accordingly carried into Execution. The 
Schemes of Public Parties made it seem requisite 
to lessen my Influence wherever it could be les- 
sened. The Trustees had reap’d the full Advan- 
tage of my Head, Hands, Heart and Purse, in 
getting through the first Difficulties of the De- 
sign, and when they thought they could do with- 
out me, they laid me aside. I wish Success to the 
Schools nevertheless and am sorry to hear that 
the whole Number of Scholars does not at present 
exceed an hundred & forty. 


After the Revolution, when the old local 
contests were dead and buried, Franklin, 
upon his return to America, received an ad- 
dress of welcome from the institution he had 
been so largely instrumental in founding, now 
become the University of Pennsylvania, and 
was promptly elected president of the trus- 
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tees, the same position he had held almost 
fifty years before. His views on the subject 
of ancient and modern learning had not 
changed, however, and almost the last paper 
ever penned by him was one entitled “Obser- 
vations relative to the intentions of the 
original founders of the Academy in Phil- 
adelphia,” which is a plea for an English 
rather than a classical education, and which, 
in his usual happy manner, he brought to an 
end with an anecdote, to point his argument: 


There is in mankind [he wrote] an unaccounta- 
ble prejudice in favor of ancient customs and habi- 
tudes, which inclines to a continuance of them 
after the circumstances which formerly made 
them useful cease to exist. A multitude of in- 
stances might be given, but it may suffice to men- 
tion one. Hats were once thought a useful part 
of dress; they kept the head warm and screened it 
from the violent impression of the sun’s rays, and 
from the rain, snow, hail, etc. .. . 

Gradually, however, as the wearing of wigs and 
hair nicely dressed prevailed, the putting on of 
hats was disused by genteel people, lest the curi- 
ous arrangements of the curls and powdering 
should be disordered, and umbrellas began to 
supply their place; yet still our considering the 
hat as a part of the dress continues so far to pre- 
vail that a man of fashion is not thought dressed 
without having one, or something like one, about 
him, which he carries under his arm. So that there 
are a multitude of the politer people in all the 
courts in capital cities of Europe who have never, 
nor their fathers before them, worn a hat other- 
wise than as a chapeau bras, though the utility of 
such a mode of wearing it is by no means appa- 
rent, and it is attended not only with some ex- 
pense but with a degree of constant trouble. 

The still prevailing custom of having schools for 
teaching generally our children in these days the 
Latin and Greek languages I consider therefore 
in no other light than as the chapeau bras of 
modern literature. 


The Philadelphia Academy was only the 
principal of Franklin’s endeavors to foster 
education, and he gave time and money in 
aid of several institutions. With others, he 
labored to make education commoner by 
establishing an “English school at Reading, 
York, Easton, Lancaster, Hanover and Skip- 
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pack.” He was a member of a “Society for 
the Education of the Germans” in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1760 he became one of what were 
termed “ Dr. Bray’s Associates,” having for 
an object the founding of schools for the 
education of negroes and Indians, and he 
served for a time as chairman of the society. 
After the Revolution he outlined in a letter 
to Washington a scheme for the improve- 
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here, and brought the children to it. This I 
advis’d; but he was resolute in his first project, 
rejected my counsel, and I therefore refus’d to 
contribute. I happened soon after to attend one 
of his sermons, in the course of which I perceived 
he intended to finish with a collection, and I 
silently resolved he should get nothing from me. 
I had in my pocket a handful of copper money, 
three or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in 
gold. As he proceeded I began to soften, and 








THE REVEREND WILLIAM SMITH. 


IN THE POSSESSION OF 


ment of free negroes, which included a 
“Committee of Education” that was to “su- 
perintend the school instruction of the chil- 
dren of free blacks.” It is amusing to note 
that once he was made to contribute to an 
educational scheme of which he disapproved. 
Whitefield, the itinerant preacher, was “ in- 
spir’d” by a sight of the miserable situation 
“of the new colonists in Georgia, with the 
idea of building an Orphan House there,” in 
which the“ helpless children” might be “ sup- 
ported and educated.” 


I did not disapprove of the design, but, as 
Georgia was then destitute of materials and 
workmen, and it was proposed to send them from 
Philadelphia at a great expense, I thought it 
would have been better to have built the house 





AFTER THE PAINTING BY GILBERT STUART. 


DR. JOHN H. BRINTON. 


concluded to give the coppers. Another stroke of 
his oratory made me asham’d of that, and deter- 
min’d me to give the silver; and he finished so ad- 
mirably, that I empty’d my pocket wholly into the 
collector’s dish, gold and all. 


An interesting educational view he held 
was on women’s training, and one not merely 
far in advance of his time, but even of to- 
day. Having established a printer in South 
Carolina on a profit-sharing agreement, his 
decease threatened a loss to Franklin; but 


The business was continued by his widow, who, 
being born and bred in Holland, where, as I have 
been inform’d, the knowledge of accounts makes 
a part of female education, she not only sent me 
as clear a state as she could find of the transac- 
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tions past, but continued to account with the 
greatest regularity and exactness every quarter 
afterwards, and managed the business with such 
success, that she not only brought up reputably a 
family of children, but, at the expiration of the 
term, was able to purchase of me the printing- 
house, and establish her son in it. 

I mention this affair chiefly for the sake of 
recommending that branch of education for our 
young females, as likely to be of more use to them 
and their children, in case of widowhood, than 
either music or dancing, by preserving them from 
losses by imposition of crafty men, and enabling 
them to continue, perhaps, a profitable mercantile 
house, with establish’d correspondence, till a son 
is grown up fit to undertake and go on with it, to 
the lasting advantage and enriching of the family. 


Franklin put more stress on this practical 
training for women than he did on even the 
elements of education. Though he told his 
wife that he wished his daughter Sally would 
“be a little more careful of her spelling,” of 
one correspondent he asked: “Why do you 
, hever write to me? I used to love to read 
your letters, and I regret your long silence. 
They were seasoned with good sense and 
friendship, and even your spelling pleased 
me. Polly knows I think the worst spelling 
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the best.” So, when Jane Mecom asked him 
to “pray forgive the very bad spelling, and 
every other defect, and don’t let it mortify 
you that such a scrawl came from your 
sister,” he answered, as already recorded: 
“You need not be concerned in writing to 
me about your bad spelling, for, in my opin- 
ion, as our alphabet now stands, bad spelling, 
or what is called so, is generally the best, as 
conforming to the sound of the letters and 
of the words.” Then, as usual, to reinforce 
his own opinion, he goes on with a story: 


A gentleman received a letter, in which were 
these words: Not finding Brown at hom, I delivered 
your meseg to his yf. The gentleman, finding it 
bad spelling, and therefore not very intelligible, 
called his lady to help him read it. Between them 
they picked out the meaning of all but the yf, 
which they could not understand. The lady pro- 
posed calling her chambermaid, “because Betty,” 
says she, “has the best knack at reading bad spell- 
ing of any one I know.” Betty came, and was sur- 
prised that neither sir nor madam could tell what 
uf was. “Why,” says she, “yf spells wife; what 
else can it spell?” And, indeed, it is a much 
better, as well as shorter method of spelling wife, 
than doubleyou, i, ef, e, which in reality spell 
doubleyifey. 


“T think,” his sister replied, “sir and madam 
were very deficient in sagacity that they 
could not find out yf as well as Betty, but 
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sometimes the Betties have the brightest 
understanding.” 

As this would suggest, Franklin early be- 
came a spelling-reformer, and went so far 
as to prepare a new alphabet, thinking a 
“reformation not only necessary, but prac- 
ticable,” though he foresaw that it must 
come gradually, if at all. And as one step 
toward making clear the absurdity of Eng- 
lish spelling, he drew up his “ Petition of the 
Letter Z,” in which it complains: 

That he is not only actually placed at the tail 


of the Alphabet, when he had as much right as 
any other to be at the head; but is by the injustice 
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of his enemies totally excluded from the word 
WISE; and his place injuriously filled by a little 
hissing, crooked, serpentine, venomous letter, 
called S, when it must be evident to your wor- 
ship, and to all the world, that W, I, 8, E, do not 
spell Wize, but Wise. 

Your petitioner therefore prays, that the 
Alphabet may by your censorial authority be 
reversed; and that in consideration of his long- 
suffering and patience he may be placed at the 
head of it; that s may be turned out of the word 
Wise, and the petitioner employed instead of him. 


As his attitude toward the classics sug- 
gests, Franklin did not set a high value on 
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letters, contributed by the printer’s appren- 
tice to his brother’s newspaper shortly after 
his father had reached the decision not to 
send his son to Harvard, discusses that 
“Temple of Learning” and the New Eng- 
land tendency of “every Peasant, who had 
the wherewithal . . . to send one of his 
Children at least to this famous Place,” in 
which, as “ most of them consulted their own 
Purses instead of their Childrens Capaci- 
ties,. . . I observed, a great many, yea, the 
most part of those who were travelling 
thither, were little better than Dunces 
and Blockheads,” so that, after graduation, 
“many of them from henceforth for want of 
Patrimony, liv’d as poor as Church Mice, 
being unable to dig, and asham’d to beg, and 
to live by their Wits it was impossible.” 
Sixty-two years after this was written, in a 
little account of the American Indians, 
Franklin told a story evidently intended to 
illustrate his averment that “most of the 
learning in use is of no great use,” and to 
show the difference between book-knowledge 
and real knowledge. At an Indian treaty in 
1744 he relates: 


After the principal business was settled, the 
commissioners from Virginia acquainted the 
Indians by a speech that there was at Williams- 
burg a college, with a fund for educating Indian 
youth; and that, if the Six Nations would send 
down half a dozen of their young lads to that 
college, the government would take care that 
they should be well provided for, and instructed 
in all the learning of the white people. . . . We 
are convinced [the Indians replied] that you mean 
to do us good by your proposal, and we thank you 
heartily. But you, who are wisé, must know that 
different nations have different conceptions of 
things; and you will therefore not take it amiss, 
if our ideas of this kind of education happen not 
to be the same with yours. We have had some 
experience of it; several of our young people were 
formerly brought up at the colleges of the north- 
ern provinces; they were instructed in all your 
sciences; but when they came back to us they 
were bad runners, ignorant of every means of liv- 
ing in the woods, unable to bear cold or hunger, 
knew neither how to build a cabin, take a deer, nor 
kill an enemy, spoke our language imperfectly, 
were therefore neither fit for hunters, warriors, 
nor counsellors; they were totally good for no- 
thing. Weare however not the less obliged by your 
kind offer, though we decline accepting it; and, to 
show our grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen of 
Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we will 
take great care of their education, instruct them 
in all we know, and make men of them. 


In a more concrete form, too, Franklin 
testified to the slight value he placed upon 
college training. He saw to it that both his 
Vou. LVII.—53. 
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son William and his nephew James were 
properly taught, but he sent neither to a 
university. When William Franklin put his 
son into the Pennsylvania College, the grand- 
father did not hesitate to withdraw him that 
he might take him to France, thus ending his 
further education. So, too, with his other 
grandson, though having a choice of all the 
universities of Europe, he gave him only an 
ordinary education at a school in Geneva. 

Joke as Franklin would, however, at 
“Mr. Fogg,” who explains “English by 
Greek,” and at the man-who “was so 
learned, that he could name a horse in nine 
languages: so ignorant, that he bought a 
cow to ride on,” one of the compliments 
which especially pleased him was the recog- 
nition of his contributions to science by the 
colleges. When Yale and Harvard both gave 
him the degree of master of arts, he was 
proud that “ without studying at any college, 
I came to partake of their honours”; and 
when the Universities of St. Andrews, Edin- 
burgh, and Oxford in succession conferred 
on him the degrees of LL. D. or D.C. L., he 
was heedful to advertise the new honors on 
the title-pages of his books. 

Franklin’s disapproval of the dead lan- 
guages was not akin to that of the fox and 
the-grapes. Though the boy had only one 
year at the Boston grammar-school, most of 
the Dogood letters were headed by a quota- 
tion from Cicero, Seneca, Terence, or some 
other Latin author of repute. In the years 
following, however, he seems to have paid 
more attention to other tongues, and allowed 
his knowledge of Latin to grow rusty. He 
says in his autobiography: 


I had begun in 1733 to study languages; I soon 
made myself so much a master of the French as 
to be able to read the books with ease. I then 
undertook the Italian. An acquaintance, who was 
also learning it, us’d often to tempt me to play 
chess with him. Finding this took up too much of 
the time I had to spare for study, I at length re- 
fus’d to play any more, unless on this condition, 
that the victor in every game should have the 
right to impose a task, either in parts of the 
grammar to be got by heart, or in translations, 
etc., which tasks the vanquish’d was to perform 
on honour, before our next meeting. As we play’d 
pretty equally, we thus beat one another into that 
language. I afterwards with a little painstaking, 
acquir’d as much of the Spanish as to read their 
books also. 

But when I had attained an acquaintance with 
the French, Italian, and Spanish, I was surprised 
to find on looking over a Latin Testament, that 
I understood more of that language than I had 
imagined; which encouraged me to apply-myself 
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again to the study of it, and I met with the more 
success, as those preceding languages had greatly 
smoothed my way. From these circumstances, I 
have thought there was some inconsistency in our 
common mode of teaching languages. Weare told 
that it is proper to begin first with Latin, and hav- 
ing acquired that, it will be more easy to attain 
those modern languages which are derived from 
it; and yet we do not begin with the Greek, in 
order more easily to acquire the Latin. It is true 
that if we can clamber and get to the top of a 
staircase without using the steps, we shall more 
easily gain them in descending; but certainly if 
we begin with the lowest, we shall with more ease 
ascend to the top; and I would therefore offer it 
to the consideration of those who superintend the 
education of our youth, whether, since many of 
those who begin with the Latin, quit the same 





understand the speaker, yet not choosing to 
show it, he adopted the subterfuge of watch- 
ing a friend, Mme. de Boufflers, and applaud- 
ing whenever she gave evidence of approval. 
Unfortunately, the lady liked best certain 
eulogistic remarks on the visitor, and thus 
Franklin clapped his own praises the loudest. 

On his being sent to France in 1776 as a 
commissioner from America, he set himself 
to learn to speak and write French; but he 
was now a man of seventy, and it did. not 
come easily tohim. The British ambassador, 
who kept close watch on his proceedings, re- 
ported to his government, anent an inter- 
view of Franklin with the Duc de Choiseul: 
“It is very possible that M. de Belgioso was 
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after spending some years without having made 
any great proficiency, and what they have learned 
becomes almost useless, so that their time has been 
lost, it would not have been better to have begun 
with the French, proceeding to the Italian, etc. 
For, tho’, after spending the same time, they sheuld 
quit the study of languages and never arrive at 
the Latin, they would, however, have acquired an- 
other tongue or two that being in modern use might 
be serviceable to them in common life. 


In thus acquiring languages, Franklin was 
far from learning to speak or even to write 
them. During his first trip to France, in 
1767, he was compelled to rely on an inter- 
preter in his social intercourse, and it was 
probably on this visit that his lack of facility 
in French occasioned an amusing incident. 
Franklin attended one of the meetings of the 
French Academy, and not being able to 


desired to act as interpreter, as Franklin 
does not speak French with any Facility.” 
After he had had eighteen months of French 
life, his fellow-diplomat, John Adams, said: 


Dr. Franklin is reported to speak French very 
well, but I find, upon attending to him, that he 
does not speak it grammatically, and, indeed, upon 
inquiring, he confesses that he is wholly inatten- 
tive to the grammar. His pronunciation, too, upon 
which the French gentlemen and ladies compli- 
ment him, and which he seems to think is pretty 
well, I am sure is very far from being exact. 


So, too, John Baynes, who was in Paris in 
1783, notes that Franklin “could not make 
much out” of a certain Frenchman who had 
been presented to him, he “ having rather an 
obscure mode of expressing himself.” Nor 
was the minister a better Frenchman with 








pen than with tongue, 
though he sought the aid 
of his French friends in 
an endeavor to improve 
himself, and wrote out ex- 
ercises for them to cor- 
rect, with an apology be- 
cause 


I am conscious that I have 
written here a great deal of 
very bad french; it may dis- 
gust you who write that 
charming language with so 
much purity and elegance. But if you can finally 
decipher my awkward and unfit expressions you 
will perhaps have at least that kind of pleasure that 
one has in solving enigmas, or discovering secrets. 


His chief teacher was Mme. Brillon, and 
the character of her task can be judged by 
one letter, in which she told her pupil that 
he must say “plus de (not que) 40 années; 
Penser a (not de) une chose; D’avoir permis- 
sion (not d’étre permis); Peutétre m’addres- 
serai (not je m’addresserai).” But in point- 


FRANKLIN’S DEGREE OF M.A. FROM HARVARD 
COLLEGE, 1753. ORIGINAL IN THE AMERICAN 
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ing out the inaccuracies, she made lit- 
tle of them. “What you call your bad 
french, often gives a spice to your nar- 
ration by the construction of your sen- 
tences and by the words which you in- 
vent,” she told him, and “If your french 
is not very pure, it is at least very 
clear!” Writing of his attempted 
amendment of a bagatelle, she said: 


Your correctings of the french believe me 
have spoiled your work, leave your works as 
they are, faults of words that tell something, and 
laugh at grammarians who for purity weaken 
all your phrases: if I had a good enough mind 
I should write a terrible diatribe against those 
who dare to touch you up, were it the Abbé de la 
Roche. 


Finally he sent her a draft, and when it 

was returned, she had nothing but praise: 

“Bravo, Bravissimo? the letter for mr. de 

Rayneval contains nothing to correct and 

mr. Franklin only sent it to me from excess 
411 
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of self love.” Yet even such a testimony did 
not make Franklin trustful of his French, 
and after his return to America he felt it 
necessary to excuse it to his correspondents. 
“I have just been writing a French letter to 
Mademoiselle Chaumont,” he informed one, 
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to collect books, though he was no biblio- 
maniac, and, indeed, satirized them in the 
stanza: 


Pollio, who values nothing that ’s within, 
Buys books as men hunt beavers—for their skin. 
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IN THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


A LETTER OF FRANKLIN'S IN FRENCH. 


“but it costs me too much time to write in 
that language, and after all t’ is very bad 
French, and I therefore write to you in Eng- 
lish, which I think you will as easily under- 
stand; if not, ma chere amie, Sophie, can 
interpret it for you.” 

As instanced by his purchase of his uncle 
Benjamin’s books, Franklin made the most 
of his years in London, from 1757 to 1775, 
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When the time came for his return to 
America, he expressed amazement at the 
number of volumes which had accumulated. 
In going to France a twelvemonth later, he 
left his library in the hands of his daughter, 
and when, a few weeks after his sailing, the 
British threatened to capture Philadelphia, 
“Your library we sent out of town, well 
packed in boxes.” A year after, when the 























British army gained possession of the city, 
a similar precaution was not taken, and this 
resulted in the loss of a number of his books 
in the following manner: 


When Major Andre was with the British army 
in Philadelphia during the Revolutionary War he 
was quartered at the house of Dr. Franklin who 
had left in it much furniture and also his library. 
When the enemy were about to evacuate the 
City M. du Simitiere, a well known Italian 
gentleman attached to science and the fine arts, 
and well acquainted with Andre, waited upon him 
to take leave and to solicit his interest in their 
prevention if any irregularities should ensue upon 
their leaving the City. He found the Major in the 
library busily employed in packing up some 
books and placing them among his own bag- 
gage. . . . Du Simitiere said he was shocked at 
the procedure, and told him, in order that he 
might make the inference, of the strictly just 
and honorable conduct of the Hessian General 
Knyphausen with respect to General Cadwalader’s 
house and property which had been in his posses- 
sion. He (Gen. K.) had sent for the agent of 
General Cadwalader, and giving him an inventory 
which he had caused his steward to make out upon 
their obtaining possession, desired him to observe 
that all was left as they had found it, even to some 
wine in the cellar, every bottle of which was left, 
and he also paid the agent rent for the time he had 
been in the house. But the recital of the German 
General’s honesty made no impression on the 
Major, as he carried off the books. 


Though separated from his library while 
in France, Franklin did not lack for books, 
and one of the indictments Madame Gout 
brought against him was that, “While the 
mornings are long, and you have leisure to 
go abroad, what do you do? Why, instead 
of gaining an appetite for breakfast, by 
salutary exercise, you amuse yourself with 
books, pamphlets, or newspapers, which 
commonly are not worth the reading.” Yet 
his public and social duties robbed him of 
many hours, and Jefferson records that “ Dr. 
Franklin used to say that when he was young, 
and had time to read, he had not books, and 
now when he had become old, and had books, 
he had no time.” 

It was during his stay in France that he 
gave a public testimony to the value he set 
upon books. A town in Massachusetts named 
itself “Franklin,” and its minister, the Rev. 
Nathanael Emmons, a connection of Frank- 
lin, wrote to him and asked if he would not, 
as a sort of sponsorial present, give the town 
a bell for its church, to be placed in a steeple 
they purposed to erect. “I have advised the 
sparing themselves the expense of a steeple,” 
the utilitarian wrote a friend, whom he re- 
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TITLE-PAGE OF EMMONS’S SERMON ON FRANKLIN'S GIFT 
OF BOOKS. IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


quested to select books to the value of 
twenty-five pounds, and these obtained, he 
sent them in lieu of a bell. Apparently, the 
substitute was satisfactory, for the minister 
preached a sermon on the gift, and when it 
was printed, the dedicatory page ran: “To 
his Excellency, Benjamin Franklin, Presi- 
dent of the State of Pennsylvania, the Orna- 
ment of Genius, the Patron of Science, and 
the Boast of Man, this Discourse is In- 
scribed, with the Greatest Deference, Hu- 
mility, and Gratitude, by his Obliged and 
most Humble Servant, the Author.” 

Upon his final return to America, he 
brought with him eighteen “large boxes of 
books,” and his collection had now become 
of such a size that, in rebuilding his house, 
he was forced to enlarge very much his 
library room. The Rev. Manasseh Cutler 
has left a description of the old man and his 
books which gives a pleasang glimpse of them 
both: 


After it was dark, we went into the house, and 
the Doctor invited me into his library, which is 
likewise his study. It is a very large chamber, and 
high studded. The walls were covered with book- 
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shelves filled with books; besides, there are four 
large alcoves, extending two-thirds of the length 
of the Chamber, filled in the same manner. I 
presume this is the largest, and by far the best, 
private library in America. He. . . showed us 
his long artificial arm and hand for taking down 
and putting books up on high shelves which are 
out of reach; and his great armed chair, with 
rockers, and a large fan placed over it, with which 
he fans himself, keeps off the flies, etc., while he 
sits reading, with only a small motion of his foot; 
and many other curiosities and inventions, all his 
own, but of lesser note. Over his mantel-tree, he 
has a prodigious number of medals, busts, and 
casts in wax or plaster of Paris, which are the 
effigies of the most noted characters in Europe. 
But what the Doctor wished principally to show 
to me was a huge volume on Botany, and which, 
indeed, afforded me the greatest pleasure of any 
one thing in his library. It was a single volume, 
but so large that it was with great difficulty that 
the Doctor was able to raise it from a low shelf 
and lift it on to the table; but with that senile 
ambition common to old people, he insisted on do- 
ing it himself, and would permit no person to as- 
sist him, merely to show us how much strength he 
had remaining. It contained the whole Linnzus 
Systima Vegetabilia, with large cuts of every 
plant, and colored from nature. It was a feast to 
me, and the Doctor seemed to enjoy it as well as 
myself. . . . The Doctor seemed extremely fond, 
through the course of the visit, of dwelling on 
Philosophical subjects, and particularly that of 
natural History, while the other Gentlemen were 
swallowed up with politics. This was a favorable 
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circumstance to me, for almost the whole of his 
conversation was addressed to me; and I was 
highly delighted with the extensive knowledge he 
appeared to have of every subject, the brightness 
of his memory, and clearness and vivacity of all 
his mental faculties. 


His library was his chief resource in the 
last years of his life, when his malady kept 
him within doors and, for the most part, con- 
fined to his bed. “In the intervals of pain, 
he . . . amused himself with reading and 
writing,” his grandson states; and another 
witness chronicles that: “When able to be 
out of bed, he passed nearly all his time in 
his office, reading and writing, and in con- 
versation with his friends; and, when the 
boys were playing and very noisy, in the lot 
in front of the office, he would open the 
window and call to them: ‘ Boys, Boys, can’t 
you play without making so much noise. I 
am reading, and it disturbs me very mueh.’ 
I have heard the servants in his family say 
that he never used a hasty or angry word to 
any one.” 


Some men grow mad by studying much to know, 
But who grows mad by studying good to grow? 
asked Poor Richard, and the same epigram- 
maker asserted that: 


He that lives well is learned enough. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DARKENED DAY. 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


.'HE rises to me from the morning sea, 
Sunsets and stars bring back her face to me; 


I find her when my lone thought wanders far, 
Beyond the gleamy reach of sun and star; 


Where never winds or waters laugh or moan, 
I hear her voice; it is the olden tone. 


All quiet beauties of the day and night 
o Give her again to hearing and to sight; 


But when the day returns she fled the years, 


Then am I deaf with grief, death-blind with tears. 




















CARLYLES DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL OF CHARACTER. 


BY FLORENCE HOTCHKISS.’ 






FEeAN\HERE is no form of literature 
ee which makes quite such dreary 
E 5) eC reading as negative criticism. If 

mit be extremely acute, clever, 
satiric, one may enjoy it for the moment 
as a species of intellectual fireworks. If it 
be deeply incisive, one may admire it for its 
keenness of intellectual insight. In either 
case, and especially if the book or author 
under fire has had some worth and meaning 
for one’s self, one is left with a dismal sense 
of vacuity. Nothing has been given; some- 
thing has, perhaps, been taken away. 

The criticism of Carlyle is of quite another 
kind. It is of the type which alone has en- 
during value, that which deepens insight and 
quickens sympathy. It neither blames nor 
praises; it interprets. Among men of letters 
there is perhaps none who had the power of in- 
terpretation to a greater degree than Carlyle. 
He possessed the gift of imaginative sym- 
pathy, — the put-yourself-in-his-place faculty, 
—by which one sees events, not diminished 
and distorted, as they appear in the perspec- 
tive of time, but life-sized and natural, as 
they were to the very actors of them. With 
this went his passionate love for all things 
human; that characteristic which made him 
say, referring to Sterling, “Across several 
unsuitable wrappages of Church-of-England- 
ism and others, my heart loves the man.” At 
a time when the romantic spirit in literature 
and the radical in politics were strong in 
England, Carlyle showed that the man John- 
son was something far greater than his 
classicism and his Toryism. He grasped the 
meaning of Johnson’s life, dug him out from 
the debris of rumor and falsity under which 
prejudice had buried him, and restored him 
to a worthy place in the hearts of the Eng- 
lish people. So he removed from Burns 
the ban that eighteenth-century Puritanism 
had laid upon his memory, and converted 
the sympathy of the world to Cromwell, 
whom the zealots of the Restoration had 
made into a monster. At a time of com- 
plete reaction against the sentiments of the 
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French Revolution, Carlyle revealed to his 
generation what had been the true meaning 
and purpose of that tragic struggle. 

This power of seeing the real and funda- 
mental in men and events goes far toward 
making Carlyle’s greatness as an interpretive 
critic. Yet insight, deep as is Carlyle’s, is 
not the quality which gives to his interpreta- 
tion its unique character. Other critics have 
possessed insight to as great a degree. It 
is rather Carlyle’s faculty of embodying his 
criticism in concrete form that makes its 
own peculiar greatness. He had not only the 
“devouring eye” of the critic, but the “ por- 
traying hand” of the artist; and therefore 
his work, instead of appearing in the ordinary 
scientific and abstract form of history and 
criticism, takes the shape of artistic crea- 
tion. Because Carlyle, like the artist, was 
supremely interested in personalities, and 
was not, like the scientist, concerned with 
forées, movements, or institutions, he created 
the living characters of Johnson and Burns 
and Cromwell, instead of writing treatises 
upon their “influence” or their “place” in 
literature and history. To get a concrete 
little picture of “a certain old Edmundsbury 
monk” and the life he led seven centuries 
ago, Carlyle translated with infinite patience 
the chronicle of garrulous old Jocelin, the 
language of which “is not foreign only, but 
dead: Monk-Latin lies across not the British 
Channel, but the ninefold Stygian marshes, 
Stream of Lethe, and one knows not where!” 
Another man would have used this material 
to form an idea of the condition of the church 
in the twelfth century; Carlyle uses it to 
make an artistic character-portrayal of Monk 
Samson. 

It does not adequately describe Carlyle’s 
manner of interpretation, however, to say 
that it is artistic. It is not only artistic, but 
it is artistic in a special sense; it is dramatic. 
In the drama the individual reveals himself 
by his own words and deeds; or, in other 
words, action and speech are treated in such 
a way as to portray character and personal- 
ity. Carlyle’s method of characterization is 
this direct one. It is astonishing enough to 
find in one professedly philosopher, critic, and 
moralist Carlyle’s power to create individual 
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characters; to find character portrayed in the 
external, concrete fashion of the drama is 
marvelous. As suggestive of the actual 
strength of Carlyle’s dramatic power, com- 
pare his characterization with that of an- 
other creative artist and interpretive critic, 
Walter Pater. Contrast Marius with Mira- 
beau. Marius moves through the world like 
a disembodied spirit. His inner self we 
know—his character, his feelings, and his 
thoughts. We watch his spiritual develop- 
ment under the varying influences which 
come to him, and we know him as we might 
know an angel. But of the man Marius, how 
he looked, what he spoke and did, how he 
lived his ordinary, three-meals-a-day life, we 
know nothing. Mirabeau, on the other hand, 
with his shaggy boar’s head, his pock-marked 
face, and his thundering voice, is a man and 
a living reality whom we both hate and love. 
We see his face, hear his words, and watch 
his deeds. 

Yet evidently, when the term “dramatic” 
is applied to an author who never wrote so 
muchas a single scene of a drama, it must 
be used somewhat loosely. While the drama- 
tist employs dialogue and action on the stage, 
Carlyle, of course, reports conversation and 
describes action. He makes his narration so 
vivid, however, that it is almost as if the 
action took place before our eyes. Given 
generally in the present tense, intermingled 
with speech in the first person, and concerned 
with specific acts of individuals whom graphic 
portraiture has made real, it has the effect 
of revealing the characters to us at first- 
hand. 

Carlyle uses vivid narration for scene- 
painting as well as for character-portrayal 
and makes some of his best dramatic effects 
by these means. Picturing by action almost 
always, in Carlyle’s works, takes the place of 
static description. It may seem incredible 
that such vivid impressions of color and 
form as are left by “ The French Revolution” 
should have been produced otherwise than 
by pure description, yet the fact remains 
that, with the exception of portraitures, 
there is scarcely a description proper oc- 
cupying more than a few lines. The picture 
of a summer evening in a country village 
which occurs in the account of the royal 
flight to Varennes, as an interlude for the 
rapid action which precedes and follows, is 
unique in the work. Look at some of the 
scenes which stand out vividly in the mind, 
to see that no complete picture is painted, 
but that, instead, separate actions are de- 
scribed. At the death-bed scene of Louis 
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XV, for instance, we hear priests chanting 
litanies at a “fixed money-rate per hour,” see 
people betting on the probable outcome of 
the king’s illness, notice Dame Dubarry 
“making up her packages” as she “sails 
weeping through her gilt boudoirs,” and 
watch the courtiers disputing whether ex- 
treme unction may be administered to the 
king, while Louis, “in considerable impa- 
tience for his sacraments, sends more than 
once to the window to see whether they are 
not coming.” So at the siege of the Bastille, 
we have no description of the building or 
of the mob surrounding it, but we catch a 
glimpse of Louis Tournay smiting at the 
outer drawbridge chain till it falls, and 
“half-pay Hulin” haranguing Gardes Fran- 
caises, Cholat the wine-merchant acting as 
cannoneer, and Elie, “with singed brows,” 
dragging back one of the carts of smoking 
straw, while De Launay, within the walls, 
sits with lighted taper at arm’s length from 
the powder-magazine; and, finally, we see 
Hussier Maillard, “the shifty man,” balan- 
cing on a plank over the yawning abyss of 
the ditch, to receive through a port-hole De 
Launay’s terms of surrender. 

When Carlyle’s object is character-por- 
trayal, his use of the dramatic method varies 
from the description of a single action to the 
narration of a long series of incidents extend- 
ing through a book of several volumes. Some- 
times one speech or act reveals the man. In 
this way many of the personages of “The 
French Revolution” are introduced in the 
brief sight of them that we get as they march 
along in the procession of the deputies or 
stand among the eager crowd of onlookers: 
“Has not Marquis Valadi hastily quitted his 
Quaker broadbrim? . . . Does Louvet stand 
a-tiptoe? . . . Surely in some place not of 
honor, stands up or sprawls up querulous, 
that he too, though short, may see,—one 
squalidest, bleared mortal, redolent of soot 
and horse-drugs: Jean Paul Marat of Neu- 
chatel.” There among the Commons Depu- 
ties is Mirabeau, who “steps proudly along 
and shakes his black lion’s mane.” And there 
goes Farmer Gérard from Rennes: “He 
walks there, with solid step; unique in his 
rustic farmer-clothes.” Among the church 
dignitaries, “yonder halting lamely along, 
thou noticest Bishop Talleyrand-Périgord, 
his Reverence of Autun.” Thus these actors 
come before the footlights. They will make 
many entrances during the progress of the 
drama, and most of them the same tragic 
exit. 

Sometimes the actor comes but once on 
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the stage, plays his little part, and vanishes; 
yet Carlyle has made him as real and living 
a personage as the great Mirabeau. There, 
for instance, is that old ancestor of Mira- 
beau, one of the “ready-spoken” Riquettis: 
“Fancy the Dame Mirabeau sailing stately 
toward the church font; another dame strik- 
ing in to take precedence of her; the Dame 
Mirabeau despatching the latter with a box 
on the ear and these words: ‘ Here, as in the 
army, the baggage goes last!’” Or, again, 
on that night when the king and royal family 
are escaping to Varennes, see “old Dragoon 
Drouet” in the village of Ste. Menehould, 
“that figure in loose-flowing nightgown ” who 
steps restlessly in and out of his doorway: 
“Choleric Drouet steps out and steps in, 
with long-flowing nightgown; looking abroad, 
with that sharpness of faculty which stirred 
choler gives to man.” It is he who, when 
the royal coach rolls in, recognizes king and 
queen through their disguise and gives the 
alarm for pursuit and capture. All night he 
rides like a John Gilpin with half the in- 
habitants of the towns after him; rides out 
of these pages, but not into oblivion. And 
who can forget Charlotte Corday, “who was 
Republican before the Revolution and never 
wanted energy”? “It is yellow July even- 
ing, the thirteenth of the month. . . . Marat 
sits about half-past seven of the clock, stew- 
ing in slipper-bath; sore afflicted. . . . Hark, 
arap again! A musical woman’s voice, refus- 
ing to be rejected. . . . Charlotte Corday is 
admitted.—Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen, 
the seat of rebellion, and wished to speak 
with you.— Be seated, mon enfant. Now what 
are the Traitors doing at Caen? What Depu- 
ties are at Caen?—Charlotte names some 
Deputies. ‘Their heads shali fall within a 
fortnight,’ croaks the eager People’s Friend, 
clutching his tablets to write: Barbarouz, 
Pétion, writes he with bare shrunk arm, turn- 
ing aside in the bath: Pétion and Louvet and 
—Charlotte has drawn her knife from the 
sheath; plunges it, with one sure stroke, into 
the writer’s heart.” 

While the vividness and extreme condensa- 
tion of Carlyle’s characterizations come out 
in these single-scene portrayals, it is only 
in the longer character-studies sustained 
through a whole series of incidents and 
speeches that their artistic unity and con- 
sistency are revealed. Mirabeau, whether 
he appears in a brief reference in some 
essay or throughout the first volume of “The 
French Revolution,” or still more at length 
in the essay upon him, is always the same 
Mirabeau, the “Swallower of Formulas.” 
VoL. LVII.—54. 
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This faculty of seeing amid all the com- 
plexity of a many-sided man the fundamental 
force or dominant characteristic which ex- 
plains his life is one of the transcendently 
great things in Carlyle’s artistic genius. We 
may disapprove of his judgment of charac- 
ter,—we may not think that Voltaire, for 
instance, can be summed up by calling him 
a persifleur,—but we cannot doubt the ar- 
tistic perfection of the portrayal. There is 
always danger, in this one-sided represen- 
tation, of going beyond the actual necessities 
of artistic creation into caricature. Carlyle 
approaches to the border-line, as some of his 
incessantly repeated epithets point out; thus, 
Maillard is always “shifty Maillard,” Pétion 
“virtuous Pétion,” and poor Robespierre 
never anything but “sea-green” or “incor- 
ruptible Robespierre.” His characterization 
is nearer Ben Jonson’s than Shakspere’s 
in quality, yet, while it lacks the Shaksperian 
roundness and completeness, it is broader 
than the satirist’s. Carlyle loved every human 
expression too dearly to become a mere satir- 
ist; the characters with whom he sympathizes 
reveal many sides of their nature, or, at least, 
many manifestations of one force; while even 
those whom he despises show some redeem- 
ing traits, some touch of humanity. 

Throughout his works Carlyle is a dramatic 
artist. One would never think of calling 
“Oliver Cromwell” dramatic in the popular 
meaning of the word, but in the stricter 
sense in which we are using the term this 
work is one of the best examples of that 
quality. In “Oliver Cromwell” character is 
portrayed in the simplest and most direct 
way possible outside of the drama itself. 
Carlyle has taken endless pains to obtain 
every smallest scrap of authentic material 
on Cromwell, and then, suppressing himself 
from the book, he has merely presented a com- 
pilation of Cromwell’s letters and speeches, 
given with just enough comment to clear 
away the obscurity in which time had veiled 
them. The man stands self-portrayed. The 
conception of such a biography and the 
working out of it as well are the very strong- 
est evidences of Carlyle’s belief in the su- 
preme effectiveness of the dramatic mode of 
representation. 

In “ Past and Present ” the dramatic inter- 
est is confined chiefly to the book entitled 
“The Ancient Monk,” in which the charac- 
ter of Monk Samson is portrayed. The 
monastery of St. Edmundsbury is in need 
of an abbot, and certain brothers, Samson 
among them, have been deputed to recom- 
mend candidates to the choice of king and 
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bishop. Therefore we catch sight of Monk 
Samson tramping along the road to the 
bishop’s house at Waltham, “his frock-skirts 
looped over his elbow, showing substantial 
stern-works.” Next he is at the bishop’s 
house awaiting the election of the abbot: 
“Venerable Dennis made a speech, com- 
mending the persons of the Prior and Sam- 
son; but always in the corner of his dis- 
course, brought Samson in. . . . ‘Which of 
the two do you want?’ inquires the Bishop, 


pointedly. ‘Samson!’ answered Dennis; 
‘Samson!’ echoed all the rest, . . . and 
Samson is reported to the King accord- 
ingly. . . . The King’s Majesty then says: 


‘You present to me Samson; I do not know 
him: however, I will do as you wish. But 
have a care of yourselves. Per veros oculos 
Dei, if you manage badly, I will be upon 
you!’ Samson, therefore, steps forward, 
kisses the King’s feet; but swiftly rises 
erect again, swiftly turns to the altar, up- 
lifting with the other Twelve, in clear tenor- 
note, the Fifty-first Psalm, Miserere mei 
Deus, with firm voice, firm step and head, 
no change in his countenance whatever. ‘By 
God’s eyes,’ said the King, ‘ that one, I think, 
will govern the Abbey well.’” 

As abbot he sets about straightway to re- 
form the finances of St. Edmundsbury: “On 
the morrow after the instalment he brings 
in a load of money-bonds all duly stamped, 
sealed with this or the other Convent Seal,” 
and proceeds to break up the three-and- 
thirty official seals in use, substituting his 
own in their stead. Likewise he puts a stop 
to the laxities of the monastery: “The biba- 
tions, namely, had to end; even the building 
where they used to be carried on was razed 
from the soil of St. Edmundsbury, and on its 
place grow rows of beans.” Samson is no 
less strict with himself, for we hear him re- 
buking Jovelin for changing the black plat- 
ter of coarse food set before him for a 
daintier dish. And yet he is not all stern- 
ness; often he is seen distributing alms to 
the poor, and once jesting with a peasant 
woman as he rides down from London, and 
again sitting “in some opening of the 
woods” to watch the dogs run at the hunt. 
In this way we know the good abbot for our- 
selves; we do not have to take Carlyle’s word 
for him. 

One would naturally expect to find critical 
essays less dramatic in character than his- 
tory or biography. “Heroes and Hero-Wor- 
ship ” and the “Critical Essays” are, indeed, 
more narrative and philosophical in the 
ordinary sense than “Cromwell” or “The 
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Ancient Monk,” yet even in these works 
there are numerous dramatic touches. We 
get a notion of Richter, for instance, by see- 
ing him writing in the room where his mo- 
ther “busily pursued her household work,” 
undisturbed by the “jingle of the household 
operations” any more than by “the cooing 
of the pigeons which fluttered to and fro in 
the chamber.” Johnson reveals something of 
himself one day when, although “ the weather 
is wintry and the toes of the man are look- 
ing through his shoes,” he throws out of the 
window a new pair of boots which a gentle- 
man of his college had placed at his door; 
and again, when he says, later in life: “A 
man might live in a garret at eighteen pence 
a week: few people would inquire where he 
lodged; and if they did, it was easy to say, 
‘Sir, I am to be found at such a place.’ By 
spending threepence in a coffee-house, he 
might be for some hours every day in very 
good company; he might dine for sixpence, 
breakfast on bread-and-water for a penny, 
and do without supper.” 

The characterization in “ Sartor Resartus ” 
is on a somewhat different order. This book 
might be called a spiritual drama, conceived 
after the manner of Browning rather than 
of Shakspere. The “incidents” through 
which the character is portrayed are soul- 
crises instead of events; for it is the develop- 
ment of a soul, rather than the representa- 
tion of the whole man through his life, with 
which the biography of Teufelsdréckh is con- 
cerned. Yet so strong is Carlyle’s love for 
the external and the concrete that even in 
this most spiritual and philosophical work 
he presents the outward and human charac- 
teristics of the man. We get a glimpse of 
Teufelsdréckh as he sits “alone with the 
stars” in his dusty, chaotic garret,—une 
philosophe sous les toits,—or we see another 
side of his nature, Teufelsdrockh the genial 
and benevolent, as he smokes and drinks in 
the coffee-house “Zur Griinen Gans,” and 
“lifting his huge tumbler of Gukguk,” pro- 
poses his toast to the Cause of the Poor, in 
Heaven’s name and the Devil’s. 

True as it is that Carlyle’s dramatic art 
skill appears throughout his work, yet “The 
French Revolution” alone reveals it in its 
perfection. All the artistic qualities of his 
character-portrayal come out here at their 
best. Nowhere else is the action so rapid or 
the picture so vivid; nowhere else is the 
characterization so forceful and distinct. 
Moreover, Carlyle’s method of representing 
character has its fullest illustration here; 
the whole work is one example of it. Not 
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only the most conspicuous figures are treated 
in the dramatic manner and made real and 
living persons, not only Louis and Marie 
Antoinette, Lafayette, Mirabeau, Danton, 
and Robespierre, but also the very chorus 
— Anacharsis Clootz, “Speaker of Mankind,” 
and “old Dragoon Drouet,” and Demoiselle 
Théroigne, “brown-locked Pallas Athene,” 
and a host of others. Manifestly it is im- 
possible to illustrate adequately from “The 
French Revolution”; look merely at two 
interesting characters whose fortunes are 
followed throughout the work. They are 
both to be seen in the crowd watching the 
procession of the deputies to Notre Dame: 
Camille Desmoulins, “he with the long curl- 
ing locks and face of dingy blackguardism,” 
“a fellow of infinite shrewdness, wit, nay 
humor; one of the sprightliest, clearest 
souls in all these millions”; and beside his 
slight-built figure looming up the “huge 
browny” one of Danton, “through whose 
black brows and rude flattened face there 
looks a waste energy as of Hercules not yet 
furibund.” 

Camille reveals himself to us first on the 
eve of the storming of the Bastille, when, 
rushing out of the Café de Foy, “sibylline 
in face, his hair streaming, in each hand a 
pistol,” hespringsupon a tableand harangues 
thepopulace. “Toarms!” “The police satel- 
lites are eying him; alive they shall not 


take him, not they alive him alive.” “‘To 
arms!’ yell responsive the innumerable 
voices. . . . All faces wax fire-eyed, all 


hearts burn up with madness. . . . Camille 
descends from the table stifled with em- 
braces, wetted with tears.” He flits through 
the Revolution, seen at the Insurrection of 
Women, at the Cordeliers’ Club, and in the 
National Convention. Finally, in those days 
of the Terror when “the gods are athirst,” 
he is suspect himself, because he ventures 
to ask in his paper, “Whether among so 
many arresting and punishing Committees 
there ought not to be a Committee of 
Mercy.” Next he is in the prison of the 
Luxembourg, writing letters to his beau- 
tiful young wife—letters which still exist, 
“stained with the marks of his tears.” To 
the Tribunal he answers: “ My age is that 
of the bon Sansculotte Jésus ; an age fatal to 
Revolutionists.” In the death-cart he can- 
not “carry a high look,” as does Danton, 
but “struggles and writhes; his shoulders 
shuffle the loose coat off them, which hangs 
knotted, the hands tied.” The brisk, the 
witty, the emotional, the brave, weak Camille! 
We can say with Carlyle: “It were but false- 
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hood to pretend one did not almost love thee, 
thou headlong, lightly sparkling man.” 
How different that “ Hercules not yet furi- 
bund,” Camille’s friend Jacques Danton, 
who “would sit whole hours, they say, hear- 
ing Camille talk, and liked nothing so well”! 
He too appears at the Cordeliers’ Club and 
in the Convention, where he is called “ Mira- 
beau of the Sansculottes,” and later in the 
Committee of Public Safety. It is he who 
says, in the Legislative Assembly in those 
days of September, 1792, when the alarm-gun 
is booming on the Pont-Neuf: “‘ Legislators, 
it is not the alarm-cannon that you hear: it 
is the pus-de-charge against our enemies. To 
conquer them, to hurl them back, what do 
we require? To dare and again to dare and 
without end to dare.’” After the defeat of 
Dumouriez upon the frontiers, when the 
fatherland is in danger, Danton is seen 
struggling to prevent the rupture of Moun- 
tain and Gironde: “ Danton the Titan rises 
in this hour, as always in the hour of need. 
Great is his voice reverberating from the 
domes:—Citizen-Representatives, shall we 
not, in such crisis of Fate, lay aside dis- 
cords? Reputation: O what is the reputa- 
tion of this man or of that? ‘Let my name 
be blighted; let France be free!’” But even 
Danton revolts against the extremities of 
Robespierre’s dictatorship and shares the 
fate of Desmoulins. In the Luxembourg he 
was heard to ejaculate: “‘ This time twelve- 
month I was moving the creation of this 
same Revolutionary Tribunal. I crave par- 
don for it of God and man.’” Although rag- 
ing at his trial like a lion in a net, he “ carried 
a high look in the death-cart.” At the foot 
of the scaffold he exclaimed: “‘O my wife, 
my well-beloved, I shall never see thee more, 
then’—but, interrupting himself: ‘ Danton, 
no weakness!’” “His last words were to 
Samson the headsman: ‘Thou wilt show my 
head to the people; it is worth showing.’” 
In this supremely dramatic work, more- 
over, Carlyle’s treatment of action goes 
further than the mere representation of 
character by isolated incidents. Action in 
“The French Revolution” is developed into 
something very like plot. From the time 
when the curtain rises on the death-bed of 
Louis XV till it falls on the execution of 
Robespierre, the action moves steadily for- 
ward, developing the fortunes of the char- 
acters from rise through climax to conclusion. 
The dramatis persone with whom this con- 
tinuous plot is concerned are not, however, 
individual men like Danton and Desmoulins, 
but personified groups of people— Royalists, 
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Republicans, Sansculottes. The fortunes of 
men form but the sub-plots, while the main 
action develops the tragedy of the rise and 
fall of Sansculottism. In the first book, 
“The Bastille,” Sansculottism rises in the 
form of liberty overthrowing the oppression 
of a tyrannous monarchy; in the second, 
“The Constitution,” it appears in the shape 
of disorder struggling against order, Moun- 
tain against Gironde; in the last, “The Guil- 
lotine,” it triumphs in unrestrained anarchy, 
which, being self-destructive, swiftly brings 
down its own ruin. Thus “ The French Revo- 
lution ” shows Carlyle’s dramatic power in the 
strongest light; he is able not only to treat 
action in detail so as to reveal character, but 
also to develop it at length into a sustained 
plot. 

Utterly insufficient to illustrate Carlyle’s 
dramatic power, as are the few examples of 
characterization presented, they may still 
give some suggestion of its greatness. In- 
deed, it may begin to seem less remarkable 
that Carlyle, the philosopher, possessed the 
dramatic quality to so great a degree than 
that he failed to develop it a step further 
and become an actual dramatist. He had 
that deep interest in human affairs and in 
the active side of life that the dramatist 
needs, and that wealth of imagination which 
not only creates individual characters, but 
portrays them in the most concrete manner 
possible. Why, then, was he never a drama- 
tist? Probably it was not alone the strongly 
moral purpose of his work that prevented 
its taking the dramatic form. One may be 
moralist and dramatist at once, as Browning 
and Ibsen show. It was rather Carlyle’s lack 
of the esthetic sense—one of his Scotch- 
Calvinistic traits—that made it impossible 
for him to put his work into the highly 
artistic form of the drama. Telling of his 
first visit to Paris in the “ Reminiscences” of 
Irving, Carlyle says: “To the Louvre Gallery 
I went often; got rather faintish good of the 
pictures there, but at least no harm, being 
mute and deaf on the subject.” Froude as- 
sures us that he “often ferociously insisted 
that he knew nothing about the fine arts and 
wished to know nothing.” In literature, too, 
he despised the purely formal, and held the 
classical eighteenth-century formalists in 
utmost scorn. He was unable to appreciate 
the technical beauties of poetry, and could 
not understand why any one should write in 
poetry what could possibly be written in 
prose. The laws of ordinary prose composi- 
tion were too strict for his bold and original 
spirit ; he found it necessary to break through 
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them and become a law unto himself. One 
cannot, therefore, imagine him submitting 
himself to the stricter restraint of dramatic 
rules and molding his creations into the 
close and formal structure of the drama. 

Carlyle’s interest was all centered in the 
thought or the spirit which lay behind the 
form. As Lowell says, the remarkable feature 
of his criticism, illustrated in his exposition 
of Goethe’s “ Helena,” is “the sleuth-hound 
instinct with which he presses on ,to the 
matter of his theme, never turned aside by 
a false scent, regardless of the outward 
beauty of form, sometimes almost contemp- 
tuous of it, in his hunger after the intellec- 
tual nourishment which it may hide.” To 
him the sole object and end of poetry was 
truth. In his own writings he was intent 
only upon getting his meaning expressed in 
the clearest and strongest fashion. He felt 
that he had a mission for his generation, and 
he agonized his life out in the cause. It may 
seem a belittling of the work of such a man 
to regard it from the artistic standpoint. 
Could the soul of the philosopher rest in 
peace if he knew he was criticized as a dra- 
matic artist? In a deeper view, however, 
one sees that Carlyle’s art skill is his most 
efficient instrument for revealing thought 
and teaching truths. As his dramatic power 
is one of the greatest and most memorable 
aspects of his genius, so it is the chief con- 
duit of his influence. Carlyle names artist 
him “who with heaven-made Implement 
conquers Heaven for us.” Surely Carlyle’s 
dramatic power is his “ heaven-made Imple- 
ment.” 

The relation of this power to Carlyle’s 
position as an historian is too obvious to be 
overlooked. Why wrangle over his historical 
value and denounce him as “the most un- 
historical historian who ever lived”? If his- 
tory be, as Andrews defines it, “the science 
of humanity viewed upon its spiritual side 
and in course of evolution,” Carlyle cannot be 
said to write history. He treats it, in the first 
place, as an art rather than as a “science”; 
he is concerned, not with the scientific de- 
ductions from the facts, but with the facts 
themselves. Moreover, he does not view hu- 
manity “upon its spiritual side,” according to 
the modern historian’s sense of the phrase; 
he treats, not of the customs and institutions 
that are the product of man’s spirit and the 
historian’s chief interest, but of the men 
themselves and the manifestation of their 
spirit in act and word. Finally, he does not 
grasp the evolutionary and continuous char- 
acter of history, but sees it in isolated periods 























or scenes, and therefore fails often to reach 
the deep-lying causes of things. In other 
words, Carlyle is not a philosophical and 
scientific historian. Yet it is absurd, for 
this reason, to cast aside utterly his history 
as history. “Cromwell” and “Friedrich” 
and “The French Revolution” supply just 
what is lacking in impersonal and philo- 
sophical history proper. They furnish color 
and life and reality to a dead abstraction; 
they give sympathetic insight into the char- 
acters of the time, and thus brighten with 
an emotional glow the dull pictures of con- 
stitutional history. It may truly be said that 
to do this is the office of the historical novel 
or drama. But Carlyle’s work far surpasses 
those literary forms in historical accuracy. 
He certainly used the scientific method as 
far as the collection of facts is concerned, 
and searched tirelessly after the truth. His 
sincerity and love of reality made it impos- 
sible for him consciously to falsify, so that 
the picture he paints, although deeply 
colored, no doubt, by his powerful imagina- 
tion and strong moral bias, is an honest and 
in the main a true one. His works have a 
real historical worth. They are not, like 
novels and dramas, art products with a back- 
ground of history, but they are dramatic his- 
tories, the value of which depends both upon 
their accuracy and upon their power of emo- 
tional appeal. It is Carlyle’s genius for dra- 
matic characterization which gives to his 
history this latter quality in transcendent 
degree. 

One is fairly well accustomed to the idea 
of dramatic history; other authors have 
produced it,—Gibbon, Motley, Macaulay, — 
though none with Carlyle’s perfection in the 
combination of dramatic and historical quali- 
ties. It is far more remarkable to find a 
dramatic form given to philosophy. Who 
but Carlyle could have revealed German 
idealism in the shape of Herr Teufels- 
dréckh’s Philosophy of Clothes? Carlyle 
has given a concrete form to the abstract 
notion of the relation of mind to matter, 
and has worked out the practical or moral 
bearings of the philosophy in the develop- 
ment of Teufelsdroéckh’s character. Critics 
have found fault with this whimsical way 
of treating philosophy, as if to present a 
grave and abstract subject in humorous and 
concrete form were to be “terribly at ease 
in Zion.” Nevertheless, they must recognize 
the influence that the form of“ Sartor Resar- 
tus” has had upon thespreading abroad of its 
thoughts. At about the time when Carlyle 
published “Sartor Resartus,” Coleridge also 
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was expounding and interpreting German 
philosophy in England. He became the Eng- 
lish high priest. of transcendentalism; yet to 
the general reading world he is known only 
as the author of “Christabel” and “The An- 
cient Mariner.” His philosophy is so swathed 
around with mysticism, buried in profundity, 
or evaporated in abstraction, that it is lost 
completely to the ordinary reader. Cole- 
ridge’s direct influence as a philosopher has 
been upon the favored few, while all the 
world knows “ Sartor Resartus,” and through 
it has got at least some glimpse of what is 
the length and breadth and height and depth 
of the mind which was in Kant and Fichte. 

The temper of mind which makes Carlyle 
almost a dramatist, while it strengthens his 
position as historian and philosopher, acts as 
an unfortunate limitation upon his work as 
a social reformer. The tremendous concrete- 
ness of his imagination made it impossible 
for him to grasp the abstraction “society” 
as a reality. Society was for him nothing 
more than the sum of all the individual men 
who compose it. He had no conception of 
such a thing as the collective wisdom and 
will of society, which is greater than the 
wisdom or will of the greatest individual. 
For him society consisted of the herd, the 
blind and unthinking flock, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the leaders of the flock, 
certain great, original souls, or heroes. His 
effort for social reform, therefore, was all in 
the line of teaching the necessity of obedi- 
ence to the first class and of wise rule to the 
second. Except in the effects of its stirring 
criticism of the existing order of things and 
its influence upon such followers as Ruskin, 
his work as a social reformer may be con- 
sidered as nil. It was based upon a false 
conception of society, attributable directly 
to over-emphasis on the individual. 

If extreme individualization makes the 
weakness of Carlyle’s social work in the 
narrow sense, it accounts for its strength in 
the broader field of morals. Notwithstand- 
ing the carping of various moralists who 
point out that he “overlooks moral evil,” 
“confounds the physical with the moral 
order,” discovers right and wrong by intui- 
tion, not by reason or revelation, and com- 
mits many other offenses of the kind, the 
positive value of Carlyle’s ethics stands un- 
challenged. His emphasis on the supreme 
worth of character, on the sovereignty of 
duty, on sincerity and moral courage, and 
on the necessity for work in well-doing, has 
gained for him universal praise as a moral- 
ist. Yet, ordinarily, Carlyle does not moralize 
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abstractly; instead, he sees the qualities he 
loves embodied in a living person, and inter- 
prets and sets them forth by means of the 
man’s own acts and words. In this, the high- 
est sphere of his influence, his dramatic 
manner of characterization is preéminently 
important. It is not only in “Sartor Resar- 
tus,” his specifically ethical as well as phil- 
osophical book, that the moral is worked out 
in dramatic character-development, but in 
almost every essay and book that he has 
written. Take, for instance, the heroes in 
“Heroes and Hero-Worship”; are they not 
every one, Odin and Mohammed, Shakspere, 
Johnson, and Napoleon, personifications in 
varying forms of virtues fundamental with 
Carlyle--sincerity and strength? Occasion- 
ally, too, the ethics are brought out nega- 
tively by exposing sham and weakness, as in 
“The Diamond Necklace” and in “Count 
Cagliostro.” So great is the art skill of this 
moralist that the characters never appear 
to be puppets, acting out a part. They are 
men of like passions with ourselves; in the 
strongest there is a taint of human frailty, 
and in the sternest a touch of tenderness. 
So simply and directly does this master re- 
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‘veal to us these living personalities that we 
forget the preacher and receive their influ- 
ence straight from their lives. 

If ever the saying that poets are born, not 
made, is true, it is so in the case of Carlyle. 
To him who scorned the esthetic in life and 
despised the formal in art, this gift of the 
portraying hand was given—this power of 
concrete conception and of dramatic repre- 
sentation. Much in his work that is marred 
by the limitations of his own nature or by 
the thought of the day has been saved from 
devouring time, while all that is best in 
thought has had its life lengthened and its 
influence widened quite immeasurably by its 
embodiment in an imperishable art form. It 
is impossible to conceive of Carlyle’s work 
without its dramatically artistic quality, and 
as impossible to conceive of the man Carlyle 
without those characteristics of mind and 
heart which made him dramatic artist; for, 
as he says himself, “ though thisof painting is 
one of the outermost developments of a man, 
it comes like all else from the essential faculty 
of him; it is physiognomical of the whole man. 
Find a man whose words paint you a likeness, 
you have found a man worth something.” 
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BY EDITH 


MOBODY blamed Everard 
lh 
Bellairs (his real name was 
James Dodd) for being a 
little flirtatious. Good- 
‘4 looking actors are always 
uy Subjected to fiery tempta- 
tions, and even the plain 
ones =e their little chance to be wicked, I 
am told. Bellairs had a capital figure and a 
smile described by enthusiasts as “touch- 
ing.” It was a large smile, and fortunately 
his teeth were splendid. He had been on 
the stage since he was eighteen years old, 
and at thirty-eight had learned a good deal 
. his business. His manner—and his calves 
“costume plays”—made him a favorite 
with the audience. When he had to knock 
down a villain and rescue trembling virtue, 
he was superb. To me he himself always per- 
sonified trembling virtue. I mean that he was 
virtuous, but he wobbled. One felt that, 
decent as he was, conventional as he aspired 
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to be, some day when his pedestal should be 
shaken by the right person he would tum- 
ble. Meanwhile he was the proverbial but- 
terfly which flits from bloom to bloom, not re- 
maining stationary in one place long enough 
to injure the flower. 

There was a Mrs. Bellairs. In this age of 
gorgeously dressed actor-manageresses, you 
might not have noticed her. Everard, to do 
him justice, would willingly have invested 
some of his large earnings in diamond neck- 
laces and Russian sables; but Mrs. Bellairs 
would not allow it. She quietly accepted 
the checks he gave her, and cannily put 
them by for that rainy day which comes to 
all actors who are not cut off in their prime. 
They had no children; if there had been a 
boy or a girl.to hoard for, Mrs. Bellairs 
would have been called prudent, whereas 
now she was spoken of as stingy. Bellairs 
was exceedingly lavish. He always took 
cabs when he wanted them, sent flowers to 























everybody on the smallest provocation,—a 
pretty habit he had learned while touring 
in America,—and gave charming presents 
to any one who would accept them. His 
clothes cost him a pretty penny, if his wife’s 
did not. Next to being in the divorce court, 
he dreaded having to wear a bad coat. 
When buttonholes were worn, his were the 
finest in London. He knew at once when a 
fashion was going to alter—did n’t have to 
wait and ask, like men of less sartorial in- 
spiration, whether a watch-chain was to be 
worn inside or out, how short a waistcoat 
ought to be cut, or of what color one’s tie 
must be. He had an extravagant number 
of pairs of boots and shoes. Mrs. Bellairs 
showed them to me once, remarking: “Is n’t 
Jim awful wasteful! My, what a lot, ain’t 
there!” Mrs. Bellairs was not cultivated, 
but she was possessed of many more solid 
virtues than grammar. Everard had also 
one very solid virtue: he never betrayed the 
fact that he regretted having married a 
Birmingham factory-girl when he was a 
barn-stormer of two-and-twenty. He spoke 
charmingly, for he had all Shakspere and 
a lot of contemporary dramatists at his 
back. When Minnie did something funny 
he never winced. His lovely eyes grew 
dreamy, and he changed the subject, that 
was all; but I think he resented being pub- 
licly called “Jim.” I remember very well 
the season when Agatha Burney fell in 
love with Bellairs. It was when he was 
playing Orlando. He really was rather 
good; at least, not more offensive than nine 
out of ten fellows are under the circum- 
stances. His voice was beautiful, he looked 
well in black, and his legs left nothing to 
be desired. 

Agatha was my cousin—a woman of 
thirty, a widow, with a large jointure and a 
fascinating face. She had been abroad ever 
since Burney’s untimely death. At that 
time Bellairs had been playing’in the prov- 
inces, and had not yet awakened London to 
the fact that he was worth seeing and hear- 
ing. In a year’s time he had leaped into 
popularity, had taken a theater of his own, 
and had a large following of men and 
women. It was then that Agatha brought 
home her boxes of Parisian confections, and 
began, in the gray and mauve trappings of 
mitigated bereavement, to frequent social 
gatherings once more. 

I suppose she was ripe for falling in love 
with somebody. She was insanely romantic. 
Most women after thirty are more material 
and less sentimental, but Agatha, unluckily 
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for her, was still full of tender yearnings 
toward some sympathetic nature which, 
when she found it, was to supplement her 
own. Why on earth she did not choose to 
be supplemented by a bachelor, not a mar- 
ried man, I can’t say. There were other 
actors— unmarried ones—quite as handsome 
as Everard, but she passed them by. 

I shall never forget the night when I took 
her to “As You Like It.” She had estab- 
lished herself in a fiat not far from Sloane 
Square, and knew how to make herself com- 
fortable. There had been another woman 
dining there that night, and a friend of mine 
also, a man who has nothing to do with the 
story. Agatha was lovely in pale gray and 
a good many diamonds and violets. The mo- 
ment Bellairs came on the stage, her atten- 
tion was riveted. A new phase of her life 
had begun. 

She said nothing until after the last act 
but one. Then she turned to me. 

“Fred, do you know Mr. Bellairs?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“T must meet him,” said she. 

“T know his wife, too,” said I. 

She recoiled. 

“ His wife!” she exclaimed. 
ried?” 

“Has been for years. Why not?” 

“Oh, I did n’t know; that’s all,” and she 
shrank back into herself. 

When the others were praising Bellairs 
after the play, she was silent until the sub- 
ject was changed. 

It was of course easy for my cousin and 
the actor to meet. Before long they went 
to a dinner-party one Sunday evening, and 
sat next to each other. That was the be- 
ginning of—their mutual passion, I should 
like to call it, but I don’t believe Bellairs 
ever had a real passion in his life. At any 
rate, poor Agatha gave herself completely up 
to her own romantic nature, which led her 
into all sorts of extravagances. 

It was not long before she got herself 
talked about. An actor has a reputation 
which cannot be injured so far as women 
areconcerned. Everynew confiding creature 
who kneels at his shrine only advertises him 
the more, and makes a certain class of per- 
sons feel an admiring envy. Bellairs was “so 
nice,” “so good,” “such a gentleman,” soci- 
ety said, that it could not believe any ill of 
him. It even went so far as to say that he 
was “wonderfully unspoiled.” 

As for me, I raged inwardly. I knew that 
he was honeycombed with vanity, that he 
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lived upon the admiration of silly women, 
that he was as devoid of great sins as of 
great virtues. He was not even a black- 
guard. He was only weak. 

Though I was not in love with Agatha 
Burney, I was sad at heart to see her mak- 
ing a fool of herself over that pasteboard 
toy. There were plenty of men in the world 
who would have loved her truly and been 
free to tell her so, whereas Bellairs— How- 
ever, that ’s enough about that. 

In three months’ time it was quite an 
accepted thing that she and her actor 
should be seen together walking, and even 
driving. Several excellent women friends of 
Agatha, scandalized, reasoned with her, and 
were answered with so much brevity and 
point that they left her house and did not 
return. When I hinted that even my lati- 
tudinarian views could not keep pace with 
her actions, she indignantly replied that 
my mind must be a base one if it was un- 
able to conceive of a spiritual friendship like 
hers and Bellairs’s. This answer so upset 
my gravity that I too was forced to re- 
treat, though I did not, like the scandalized 
ladies, remain away. 

While all this was going on, Agatha met 
Mrs. Bellairs only once. It was at a Sunday 
evening dinner, and I had the good fortune 
to be there. When the two women were 
presented to each other there came a solemn 
hush in the conversation, and all eyes were 
fixed upon them. Bellairs stood near by, his 
dashing beauty unmarred by any apparent 
misgiving. He took it all so jovially that we 
began to breathe more freely. Instead of 
glaring, or looking as if she wished to 
plunge a hat-pin into her rival, Mrs. Bel- 
lairs simply and kindly shook hands, and 
made a commonplace remark with a provin- 
cial accent. 

Agatha turned all colors of which a com- 
plexion is capable. I thought I saw pity, con- 
tempt, and dislike warring together in her 
face. She was looking uncommonly hand- 
some, and wore a sort of triumphant air 
which she had lately acquired —the air which 
says to the world: “I ask no more of you! I 
am loved! I am loved!” 

It always makes me feel sorry, that sort 
of thing, because I am a man and know men, 
whereas the temporarily triumphant women 
do not. 

Mrs. Bellairs was the kind of woman who 
has been rather pretty and is getting rather 
ugly. She was extremely thin, and took no 
pains with her dress. Her hair was at that 
trying time when it is neither brown nor 
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gray, but a little of both. It was badly ar- 
ranged, and always had stray wisps, which 
escaped and hung, as straight as a string, 
down her neck at the back. Agatha’s was 
waved and dressed to perfection, with a 
saucy diamond aigrette planted in the side. 
The contrast between the two women was 
startling. Some of us acquitted Bellairs, 
when we saw them together, or would have 
done so if this had been his first—or even 
his fourth or fifth—fit of “wobbling” on his 
moral pedestal. Dinner came to break up 
the ill-assorted group. The hostess had 
charitably placed Agatha and her actor on 
one side of a big clump of mimosa which 
successfully concealed the neglected wife. 

The next time these two women met the 
circumstances had changed. 

The season was nearly over, and society 
had plenty of fresh scandals to discuss. 
Bellairs had a very successful summer, play- 
ing. to crowded houses, coining money, and 
achieving fresh social triumphs every day. 
His luck seemed inexhaustible. 

One morning he went off on his bicycle, 
was run into by a van, and picked up—dead. 
In a short time the news was on all the 
posters: “ Death of Mr. Bellairs,” in staring 
letters. 

My one wish was to get to Agatha before 
she could see them, but I was too late. 
When I reached her she had heard the 
paper-sellers in Sloane Square shrieking out 
the words. I never saw a dead woman look 
more dead than she did as I entered the 
room and she came to meet me; only there 
was that in her eyes which would never die 
till they were sealed forever. She stretched 
out both arms to me. 

“Fred,” she said, in an awed voice, “is 
this true? Is he dead?” 

“I’m afraid so,” I said. 

“Then I must go to him,” said she, quietly. 

“My dear! Think a moment of the scan- 
dal,” I remonstrated. 

“Scandal?” she sneered. “Can he hurt 
me dead more than he has living? Fred, 
I ’ve read that for a time people—dead peo- 
ple—know who is near them—that the spirit 
does n’t go away for a little while. Perhaps 
he may know—” 

She was rigid with her effort to control 
herself. I took her icy hand close in mine. 

“But, dear,” I said very gently, “you for- 
get —his wife—his widow—” 

“His widow?” she blazed out. “Jam his 
widow, the widow of his heart and soul! 
He never loved her! She was only a drag 
upon him. He was mine, mine, mine!” And 
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here she gave way completely and became 
hysterical, weeping her heart out, calling 
“Everard! Everard!” until I-was at my wit’s 
end how to keep her from rousing the house. 

Suddenly she became calm. 

“I am wasting my time, and he needs me. 
Come. Let us go to him,” she said. 

It was useless to argue with her. I could 
only wait while she put on a hat and veil, 
and follow her out to the hansom. 

To me, unblinded by grief, and clearly 
aware of what we were doing, that drive was 
the most trying one of my life. 

When we reached the house, the hall door 
was open, and already messengers with notes 
and telegrams were coming and going. A 
dazed, shocked servant-maid stood on the 
steps, her eyes red with crying. (All women 
liked Bellairs.) Agatha said quite steadily, 
“TI want to see Mrs. Bellairs.” 

To the distracted maid her authoritative 
demand was an order; and, to my consterna- 
tion, she ushered us into the dining-room. 
There, at the desk, just rising from it, was 
the widow. Even in those first awful hours 
she had been forced to think and act for 
herself, for she was alone. She faced us 
with a stony stare. Her features were rav- 
aged by grief. Years seemed to have passed 
over her. She was untidy, she was insig- 
nificant, and yet there was a moral dignity in 
her tragic countenance which I shall never 
forget. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked 
blankly, but without resentment. “Who let 
you in?” 

“T have come to see—him,” said Agatha. 

“By what right?” asked the other. “It 
seems a strange time to intrude upon me.” 

“The right that our friendship gives me,” 
said my cousin. 

“Your friendship!” echoed Mrs. Bellairs, 
and a strange smile writhed on her lips. 
“There ain’t room for all his ‘ friends’ in this 
house, but you ’re the first to come. You 
shall have your wish.” 

Beckoning to us, she left the room and 
walked up-stairs. We followed her, and she 
opened a door at the back of the house, and 
told us to enter. The room was Everard’s 
study. I had been there and knew it well. 
On the sofa lay the body. It was covered to 
the throat, and a handkerchief was over the 
face. 

The widow calmly drew this away, and 
stood aside that we might approach. 

His beauty was unspoiled, and the fine 
features were perfectly composed. I looked 
apprehensively at Agatha. In her present 
VoL. LVII.—55. 
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state I feared that she would do something 
terrible. She did not move. Her eyes fas- 
tened on the dead man’s face and seemed to 
drink in every lineament. 

For several moments—it seemed an age 
— there was absolute stillness. 

Then Agatha said, “May I be left alone 
for a few minutes?” 

Mrs. Bellairs nodded, and beckoned me to 
leave the room. Outside in the hall she 
turned to me. 

“You think I ’m magnanimous, don’t 
you?” she said, with a wan smile. 

I bowed my head, not trusting myself to 
speak. 

“Why should I be mean to her?” she 
went on. “It ‘ll be hard enough for her 
when she knows. I know she worshiped 
him—they all did. He had such a way with 
him—” Here she choked, but recovered 
herself instantly. “Even our parlor-maid 
loved him. I don’t mean any harm. He 
would n’t have stooped to flirt with a parlor- 
maid, though I was rougher than that once, 
and he loved me—but he was nobody much 
then, only his beautiful, winning self. I al- 
ways wondered he fancied me—” 

Her voice trailed off, and her eyes seemed 
to gaze inward at the picture of the past. 

“She ’ll feel bad when she knows,” she re- 
peated presently. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “When 
she knows what?” 

“That she was only one of a lot,” replied 
Mrs. Bellairs, “and that he used to tell 
me all about ’em.” 

“Good Lord!” I gasped, “ you don’t mean 
that.” 

“T do indeed!” said she, a look of triumph 
wiping out the pain of her expression. 
“Every night at the theater he used to get 
a score or so of letters, —such love-sick, silly 
trash you never did read!—and he ’d bring 
’em all to me; he had n’t any secrets from 
me. He used to come in to supper, and toss 
the pile of envelops into my lap, and say: 
‘Here, old girl! You’re the only thing that 
keeps me straight. Read these and tell me 
what to do with them. You ’re the only 
good woman of the lot.’ He spoke just like 
that—he did indeed.” 

I was petrified and did not know what to 
answer. At that moment the study door | 
opened and my cousin came out. Who knows 
in what agonized whispers she had bade 
good-by to the dead man? I, for one, am glad 
I did not hear them. 

“Take Mrs. Burney into the drawing- 
room,” said Mrs. Bellairs; then in.a low 
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tone: “ You tell her. It ’ll come easier from 
you.” Turning to Agatha, she said: “If 
you ’ll kindly wait a minute, Mrs. Burney, 
I ’ll fetch something that belongs to you.” 

As she spoke she turned away and 
mounted the stairs which led to the floor 
above. I took Agatha’s hand and guided 
her into the drawing-room—the room next 
to the study. 

“Must we stay?” she asked vaguely. 
“What does that woman want?” She looked 
so ill and crushed that I wondered to see 
her able to stand. 

“We must wait a moment,” i said. “Mrs. 
Bellairs wishes to see you. There is some- 
thing to say to you—” 

“Don’t say it,” she said wearily. “It 
does n’t interest me. What does anything 
matter—now?” 

I tried vainly to find words with which to 
prepare her for what I feared was coming. 
Our silence lasted until, five minutes later, 
Mrs. Bellairs returned. 

She had a small packet in her hand. She 
walked straight up to Agatha with it. 

“Here ’s your letters,” she said briefly. 

Agatha looked at her dully. 

“My letters?” she asked uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“To Jim.” 

“Jim?” 

“Oh, ‘ Everard’ I suppose you called him. 
His name was Jim Dodd.” 
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Agatha sprang up, her face in a flame. 

“ You ’ve got my letters to Everard!” she 
cried in a frantic tone. “Have you read 
them?” 

“Lor’, no! Why should I read ’em any 
more than the others?” asked Mrs. Bel- 
lairs, plaintively. “There ’s a bureauful up- 
stairs. Jim never destroyed anything. There 
I think he was wrong. There’s a drawerful 
of letters from a countess. She was more 
foolish than you, for her husband ’s alive. 
They ’ll all get ’em back. I ’ve a right to 
see to that. Jim has left ’em to me in his 
will.” 

I thought that Agatha would die where 
she stood. She groped toward me with her 
hands. “Come away,” she said slowly and 
painfully, like a woman half deprived of the 
power of speech. She stumbled toward me, 
and I supported her. 

“Won’t you have the letters?” said Mrs. 
Bellairs. “Poor Jim! His great fault was 
vanity. I was the only woman he ever loved 
—God bless him!” 

I took the packet, and got Agatha down- 
stairs somehow. Several men dressed in 
black were standing in the hall. 

“T expect that ’s the undertaker,” ob- 


served Mrs. Bellairs, simply, as she followed 


us. 

We drove home in the red sunset light, 
while the world and his wife dashed by in 
hansoms, going out to dinner. 





THE BLESSED PRESENT. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


)LUCK me yon rose, but say not, “’T will not last!” 


Or that “To-morrow’s rose may be more sweet 


” 


Say not, the darling bird I hear, will fleet 
When its green summer home yields to the blast. 
This moment, freed from Fear, that shrank aghast— 
From Hope, that ran on wing’d, mercurial feet, 
I, Sovereign of the Present, hold my seat! 
All smile on me, and smiles on all I cast. 
Oh, hitherto, my love, I have been thrall 
To the old Past, dim ringing with regret; 
Or else, uncertain days of bliss to be 











Made me all restless with their veering call: 
But thou bestowest wealth I ne’er had yet— 
The blessed Present thou dost bring to me! 
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THE SINKING OF 





THE “MERRIMAC.” 


BY RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR, U.S. N. 


PART II. THE RUN IN. 


IN his first paper, in THE CenTuRY for December, Lieutenant Hobson recounts his rela- 
tionship to the scheme of sinking a collier at the entrance to Santiago harbor, and the various 
plans which were considered by Admiral Sampson and himself,and describes in detail the prep- 
aration of the apparatus and the vessel, and the difficulties of getting the Merrimac ready for 
the maneuver. The general plan is given in full, as well as the incidents of the first attempt, 
from which, it will be remembered, the vessel was recalled by the admiral. The pictures for 
the present article have had the benefit of Lieutenant Hobson’s criticism.—THE Epiror. 


DISAPPOINTMENT AT THE RECALL. 


\ THEN the torpedo-boat Porter overtook 

the Merrimac and delivered theadmiral’s 
imperative order to return, one could see a 
cloud of gloom and disappointment pass 
over the men. No one spoke a word. Each 
man lingered near his post for some time, 
not wishing to make the effort necessary to 
get into a position of comfort. I knew how 
the men felt. A fearful reaction had set in. 
I remember catching hold of a stanchion on 
the bridge and leaning my head back against 
it as the ship swung around. Mullen soon 
came aft, looking like a specter, haggard be- 
yond description. Charette was sent down 
to tell the engine force that the run was off. 
Mr. Crank appeared at the hatch, stripped 
to a breech-cloth; he was expecting to go in 
with the ship, and the reaction had seized 
him also. The situation must have appealed 
to the men on the torpedo-boat, for before 
she left us Lieutenant Fremont hailed with 
some kind words of sympathy. I told Mullen 
to have all the men lie down, and suggested 
that he do the same. He objected for his 
own part, and insisted that he be allowed to 
relieve me, and that I lie down myself. It 
was necessary to give him a positive order. 
The reaction took a different form with the 
boy Deignan. Nature’s fatigue set in. See- 
ing a tired look come over him, I took the 
wheel and made him sit down, and soon he 
fell asleep as he sat. I made him lie down 





on the bridge, and he went off into a deep, 
motionless sleep, utterly unaffected by the 
hailing and other noises that set in later. 

We stood over to the New York, steered 
up parallel within hail, and stopped. The 
executive officer hailed, and said a relief crew 
would soon be over, but asked if we could 
take care of the vessel till the relief crew 
could get breakfast. We replied that we 
would take care of her as long as might be 
desired. The headway having carried us 
forward some distance, we put the helm 
astarboard to steer across and circle back, 
when suddenly the New York started up, her 
propeller-race began to seethe, and she 
shot by us at full speed. We looked ahead, 
and on the horizon to the southwest dis- 
covered a craft standing toward the harbor. 
Soon the smoke began to pour out of the 
New York’s funnels. The craft stopped, 
turned about, and took to her heels, and a 
chase was on. The quarry was fleet and had 
ten or twelve miles’ start. She drew hull 
down and then disappeared. The New York 
stood straight on and gradually disappeared, 
and for a long time the two columns of 
smoke told of hot pursuit. The Porter stood 
out at full speed to join in, and we saw her 
cut over the horizon. There would be hours 
of chase and hours for return. 


A DAY OF WAITING. 


A SCORCHING sun rose high in a cloudless 
sky; not a breath of air stirred; a blinding 
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glare came out of a glassy sea, and a day of 
waiting lay before us. Mullen soon came up 
again to say that the men could not sleep, 
and to insist on relieving me. I saw that the 
poor fellow was long past the stage for sleep, 
but it again required a positive order to make 
him go down. My instructions were that all 
the men should lie still in the shade, close 
their eyes, and think of nothing, whether they 
could sleep or not. Before long Charette, in- 
defatigable and always thoughtful, came up 
with a piece of canvas, a boat cover, and 
rigged it as an awning over part of the 
bridge. It was actually exhilarating to 
watch him do this in his bright, cheery way. 
When the awning was snug he went below, 
soon reappearing with a bucket of water, 
apologizing that he had not been able to find 
a glass, and denouncing the strippers for the 
thorough work they had done in the pantry. 
This was not the first time he had had a fling 
at them, for coffee had been in fearful de- 
mand all night, and he had searched high 
and low again and again without finding a 
grain. The only articles that escaped were 
some cold meat and bread left by the officers 
from luncheon. We had fixished these for 
supper, and Charette took it very much to 
heart that he could find nothing for us dur- 
ing the night. 

Mr. Crank reported that on one of the 
boilers a gage-glass had given trouble, so 
he, Phillips, and Kelly stayed below, working 
on the repairs in the hot fire-room. 

We remained thus till late in the after- 
noon. The fleet lay off several miles to the 
eastward and northward. About ten oreleven 
o’clock the Marblehead and the Harvard stood 
over, and a boat came off from the Marblehead 
to get the effects of Captain Miller to put 
them on the Harvard. Evidently he was to 
go North. His effects had been put on the 
Massachuseits before she left us the day 
before. The boat officer, Ensign Gherardi, 
must have seen some evidence of destitution, 
for he inquired if we had had breakfast, and 
insisted on going over to the Marblehead to 
get us something. We told him that what 
we wanted was coffee, black and scalding. 
He brought off a steaming bucketful, with 
plenty of hardtack—a superb combination. 
It is inconceivable how revivifying it was. 
We had been calling aloud for hot coffee, 
even those of us who were not accustomed 
to its use. 

The hours passed without further inci- 
dent. A press-boat passed by and asked 
to come aboard. The Marblehead asked for 
the camels, or floats, that the Merrimac had 
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on board for use in coaling alongside at sea. 
We told her she could have them if she would 
send her own men to get them out. Before 
young Gherardi left, he suggested that a 
junior officer might be of service and asked 
to be allowed to go in with us, necessitating 
again the duty of refusal. 


THE PLAN OF GOING IN AT SUNSET. 


ALONG toward one or two o’clock the 
Porter stood back. Evidently the chase had 
been brought to a finish, or the New York had 
demonstrated her ability to attend to the 
case unaided. We signaled the torpedo-boat 
by wigwag to come within hail. The abso- 
lute necessity for good conditions of light 
and the lesser consequence of any difference 
in the chance of escape had become fully 
impressed upon me, and taking account of 
the condition of the men, it appeared that it 
would be best to go in about sunset. When 
the Porter arrived within hail I asked her to 
go out to the New York, inform the admiral 
of this conclusion, and request permission to 
execute it. She said the New York would be 
along in an hour or two, and little if any time 
could be saved by her going back; so she 
stood on down toward the fleet, after being 
requested to apply to the vessels for addi- 
tional electric firing-batteries, so we could 
put over the four torpedoes left off the belt. 
The Marblehead had already been applied to, 
but had no cells tospare. We had been drift- 
ing farther out, and the Brooklyn signaled 
to come closer. We were only waiting for 
the Marblehead’s men to get the floats clear, 
and these were giving trouble. The New 
York appeared above the horizon and stood 
down toward the fleet. Finally we were 
clear. The Marblehead, upon application, had 
sent over a machinist and a fireman, Phillips 
and Kelly being still engaged in the repair- 
work. We stood down through the fleet and 
rounded to, ranging parallel to the New York. 
When within hail, I requested permission 
from the admiral to go in at sunset. The 
answer from the flag-lieutenant was: “The 
admiral’s reply to your request is directions 
for you to come on board.” The New York 
sent off a boat, and I went on board, leavy- 
ing Mullen in charge. 

The admiral and his chief of staff, Captain 
Chadwick, listened to the plan for going in 
at sunset, and seemed to regard it, as well as 
the idea of going in after daybreak, as in- 
volving too much risk and exposure, cutting 
off all chance of escape. The admiral hav- 
ing refused my request, I suggested a modi- 
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fication that might reduce the enemy’s fire, 
by having the codperation of the fleet. The 
plan was that the fleet, including the Merri- 
mac, should form in column and circle by, 
passing down as far as the bearing forming 
the course for entering, each time crossing 
this bearing a little nearer the entrance, fire 
not to be opened unless first begun by the 
enemy. On the second or third turn, upon 
arriving on the course, the Merrimac should 
break from the circle and dash forward for 
the entrance; the whole fleet should open on 
the batteries, which would doubtless answer 
upon the fleet; and thus before the enemy 
could recover from the first shock and from 
the idea that the manceuver meant bombard- 
ment, the Merrimac could enter and do her 
work. After consideration the admiral de- 
cided against this plan also, holding that 
the manceuver would cause the enemy to 
man all their guns and be in full prepara- 
tion, and that they could divert their fire 
from the fleet to the Merrimac. Both he and 
Captain Chadwick still regarded it wisest 
to make the effort before daybreak. I repre- 
sented again that a certain amount of light 
was absolutely necessary for success, that 
the men were under heavy tension, and that 
we ought not again be recalled. It was fi- 
nally decided that we should wait till the 
last hours of the moon; but it was agreed 
and understood that if I found the moonlight 
too dim I should be allowed to go in after 
daybreak, without fear of recall. 


TWO ELEMENTS OF WEAKNESS. 


Since the last conference with the ad- 
miral, my instinct had set more and more 
strongly toward the two elements of weak- 
ness, the danger of the steering-gear being 
shot away before the time for putting the 
helm over, and the fragility of the electric 
batteries. The thought of the steering-gear 
being shot away had been haunting me all day. 
Investigation showed that it was impossible 
to arrange for steering in any other way, and 
I called the admiral’s attention to this peril 
as the only one that could prevent the suc- 
cess of the manceuver; for it was absolutely 
necessary that the vessel should be pointed 
fair so as to enter the channel without the 
use of helm, and for this good light was 
essential. The admiral said that he had 
already thought over the matter and fully 
appreciated the situation, but that the 
chances were against the steering-gear 
being shot away so soon. In view of the 
fragility of the firing-cells, the gunner was 
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sent over with additional cells, with direc- 
tions to put on the four torpedoes left off 
the belt the night before. My conviction of 
the inherent weakness of this part of the 
plan was so strong that, as a last request, I 
asked the admiral a second time to allow me 
to take the war-heads, promising that I would 
not use them unless the belt-torpedoes proved 
inadequate and they were necessary to suc- 
cess. The admiral again refused, using the 
same words as before: “They would blow 
everything to the devil.” 

Besides the gunner and his gang a deck 
force was sent over to prepare another life- 
boat. This time I decided not to attempt 
to tow it, but to carry it slung from a 
cargo boom over the starboard quarter be- 
low the rail. The idea was that, instead of 
jumping overboard, the men, after finishing 
their duties, would “lay aft” and rendezvous 
abreast the life-boat, waiting until directed 
to get in. All being ready, the suspend- 
ing line would be cut and the boat drop 
adrift. The arms and equipment and the 
plan for handling the boat would be the 
same as decided on in the first instance. 
Attention was called to an old catamaran at 
hand, and it was slung over the side in a 
similar way near the life-boat. 


MULLEN’S PLUCK. 


AS soon as it was settled that the entrance 
was not to be made at sunset, a relief crew 
was sent over, and the men from the Merri- 
mac were sent on board the New York to 
get a little rest and a hearty meal. How- 
ever, they were unable to sleep, and cared 
for little refreshment except coffee. They 
were beyond the stage of appetite or sleep. 
After they arrived, Captain Chadwick called 
me up to say that he had seen Mullen, and 
there was no question about his being utterly 
exhausted. I had feared as much, for he 
had been working all night and the previous 
day, missing four successive meals. It is diffi- 
cult for one not present to conceive the fear- 
ful conditions of strain, mental and physi- 
cal, that Mullen was under when we were 
fighting against time in the preparation of 
anchors and chains. With the prolongation 
of anxiety, and without ability to rest, he 
had almost passed the limit of human en- 
durance. But he was game to the end, and 
would not give up. It required an imper- 
ative order from Captain Chadwick to keep 
him back. 

It now became a question of selecting a 
man in his place. When the Jowa sent her 
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service revolver. Another had a 


SW Sto. Catalina fort. special cordial with virtues all its 
i a own: might he not put up a bot- 
% tle? Captain Miller, who had been 


assigned to my state-room, was 
foremost in cordiality and expres- 
sionsof kindness. But most touch- 
mg was the solicitude of Captain 


\S : : : : 
ie Chadwick. He did not wish me 


to talk, for it would require exer- 
tion. I must sit down, though he 
and the admiral were standing. 
I must lie down and sleep upon 
reaching the Merrimac. It was in 
vain I assured him that I was in ex- 
cellent shape, with pulse normal, 
nerves steady,--if anything a 
tinge phlegmatic,— brain as clear 
as a bell—in fact, only in “second 
wind,” as it were, while the limit 
of endurance was notin sight. He 
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PLAN OF THE MANCEUVER AS PROJECTED. 


would not be convinced, and even 
threatened that if I did not take 


A, Position for putting helm aport and dropping bow anchor; ‘ 
B, Position for dropping stern anchor; C, Position athwart, riding measures for resting he should 


to span. 


long list of volunteers and learned that so 
few men were required, she selected one man 
from all the number— Murphy, cockswain. 
There can be no question about a man 
whom a ship’s company singles out to be its 
representative. It was decided to take 
Murphy, and I was to determine after seeing 
him whether to intrust to him Mullen’s peril- 
ous duty. Signal was made to the Jowa to 
send him over. 


KINDNESS OF OFFICERS. 


ALL remaining details were attended to. The 
executive officer of the New York thoughtfully 
directed a basket of provisions and a bucket of 
strong coffee to be ready. The fleet surgeon 
prepared two canteens of medicated water. 
A short while remained before the time for 
leaving, and I went below for a shower-bath. 
It was deeply touching to see the kindness 
and thoughtfulness shown on all sides. The 
caterer had directed the steward’s special 
preparation of coffee, and a cup, black and 
steaming, was kept ready on the table for 
the moment of coming below. The orderly 
came down to say that Captain Chadwick 
would be happy to have me join him in a late 
afternoon luncheon—most thoughtful and 
opportune, for I should be leaving about the 
dinner-hour. One officer had just received 
some specially fine lemons and oranges: I 
must try them and take some along. One 
officer had a handsome brace of pistols: 
surely they would be better than the bulky 





feel like advising the admiral not 
to let me go in next morning. In fact, be- 
fore leaving he delivered strict orders that 
on reaching the Merrimac I should remain 
below and not appear on the bridge before 
one o'clock. 


GOOD-BY TO THE FLAGSHIP. 


THE crew of the Merrimac left the New York 
about six o’clock. The admiral was at the 
gangway, the last to say good-by, having 
again a simple word of kindness, a hand-pres- 
sure, a look that spoke more than a volume 
of words. Cadet Palmer made a last plea to 
be allowed to go, saying that he was assistant 
navigator, was in practice in taking compass 
bearings, and would be useful in approach- 
ing the entrance, and the admiral-and chief 
of staff approved. Such was his eloquent 
pleading, difficult to refuse, but the same 
reasons held as in the other cases. 

As we went over to the Merrimac the 
vessels of the fleet were standing down for 
their night positions of blockade on the arc 
of a circle around the entrance, about four 
miles from the Morro as a center. Cadet 
Joseph W. Powell came to take charge with 
the relief crew, a pilot being with him to 
assist in keeping the Morro located. Upon 
arriving, the gunner reported that three of 
the torpedo connections would not respond 
to the test, and in consequence there were 
only seven for service, these being located in 
the position of the six of the previous night, 
with the additional one aft, corresponding 
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to position Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5,6,and8. [Seeplan, was Murphy of the Jowa. I looked at him 
p. 268 of the December CENTURY.] Moreover, well and felt that there need be no hesita- 
he had found that the cells would act with tion about giving him Mullen’s duty. 
better effect if arranged in separate groups, Powell went on the bridge with the pilot 
and had so arranged them, with ten cells and took charge. The Merrimac’s crew were 
to each torpedo, the cells lying on the deck directed to lie down and try to sleep until 
abreast the torpedo, each torpedo havingthus they should be called; Powell would have us 
its own independent contact. In view of the called at one. In obedience to orders to rest, 
additional security in not having all the cells I went into the bridge-house and lay down 
concentrated in one spot, the arrangement on the transom. The New York and the 
was accepted, although it would require at Merrimac stood down in company till the 
least one additional man and would cause the New York reached her blockading position. 
firing to be less under my own control. The It was interesting to listen to the sounds of 
boatswain’s mate reported that the life-boat the engines, of the vessel moving through the 
and the catamaran had been arranged as _ water, and of the voices on the bridge. The 
directed, and his gang and the gunner’s twoships hailed several times, and then made 
gang were sent back to the New York be- a farewell hail as the New York drew off to 
fore we got under way, the steam-launch her position. The Merrimac stood on farther 
returning to remain with the Merrimac to to the southward and westward till she 
take off the relief crew when the regular reached a position just outside of the 
crew should take charge. blockading line, with Morro bearing about 
In the launch in which we came off a new northeast. Here she lay motionless for sev- 
man was sitting in the bow; some one said it eral hours, waiting for the time to start. 
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THE LOOK OF THINGS. 

THERE was a weirdness in the situation as 
I looked out of the air-port from time to 
time. The moon, now nearly full, rose high, 
and reached and passed the meridian with- 
out a cloud appearing in the sky. The 
Brooklyn lay off to the northwest, and in 
the reflected light looked almost white; 
the Texas, to the northeast, presenting her 
shadowy side, looked dark and menacing. 
The other vessels farther in the distance 
seemed like phantoms. All lights were ex- 
tinguished, and the moon was supreme in the 
stillness. The mountains far back beyond 
Santiago were scarcely visible; the peaks 
closer to the westward rose high with dis- 
tinct sky-line. The mountains continued 
landward the circle of the ships. 


REHEARSING THE WORK. 


SLEEP was out of the question, so I went 
over, to the minutest detail, the various 
features of the work to be done. The tor- 
pedoes, with the new arrangement, were to 
be fired in succession, beginning forward so 
as to throw her down by the bow. After let- 
ting gothe anchor, Murphy was to fire torpedo 
No. 1 without further orders. Charette was 
then to fire torpedo No. 2, then torpedo No. 3. 
Deignan, after putting the helm hard aport, 
was to “lay down” to torpedo No. 4 and be 
ready to fire by the time No. 3 went off. An 
additional man was to be selected from the 
relief crew to attend to torpedo No.5. After 
stopping the engine, Phillips and Kelly were 
to open the sea connections and flood with- 
out further orders and then come on deck, 
and Phillips was to stand by to fire torpedo 
No. 6, and Kelly torpedo No. 7. 

Those were hours of interesting experi- 
ence before the start. There was no diver- 
sion of the senses, and this fact and the 
feeling of leneliness seemed to deepen the 
impression of the closeness of God and 
nature. My business affairs had been dis- 
posed of at the beginning of the war, and I 
had no disquieting thoughts as to the past 
or the future. The mind and heart accepted 
the reality of things with deep, keen, ex- 
quisite delight. There were singular emo- 
tions, as the thoroughness of preparation 
and the sureness of execution became clearer 
and clearer, while the details and the pro- 
cesses were gone over again and again. To- 
ward midnight, when there was no longer 
any chance of the moon failing, these emo- 
tions amounted to exultation, so much so 
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that I could not help giving it expression. 
Charette had been stirring near at hand; in 
fact, a little while before, when some one in 
the darkness had made a noise, Charette ex- 
postulated in a vehement whisper: “Can’t 
you keep quiet there! Don’t you know Mr. 
Hobson is sleeping here!” I called out: 
“Charette, lad, we are going to make it to- 
night. There is no power under heaven can 
keep us out of the channel.” He seemed sur- 
prised that the outer channel was the objec- 
tive, and said that he and all the other men 
thought we were going up into the harbor; 
that the admiral, Captain Chadwick, and I 
had been seen consulting the chart which 
took in the inner harbor, and they all thought 
that we would go inside three miles beyond 
the entrance. Such was the mission for which 
these brave men had so ardently volunteered. 


CLAUSEN NOT A STOWAWAY. 


AT about a quarter of one Charette was 
sent to call the other men and take the 
bucket of coffee to the fire-room and bring 
it up steaming. About one I went on the 
bridge. Powell and the pilot were walk- 
ing up and down. They pointed out the 
Morro, just discernible with the night- 
glasses, about five miles distant, bearing 
about northeast by the compass. A fine- 
looking seaman was at the wheel. I went 
close and examined him, and said to myself: 
“Unless looks deceive, he is the man for the 
additional work with the torpedoes.” Before 
being spoken to he asked if he might go with 
us. “What is your name and rate?” I asked. 
“Clausen, cockswain of the barge, sir.” The 
rating confirmed my judgment from his looks, 
and I replied: “ Yes; you may go. When re- 
lieved at the wheel you will be given your 
station and duties.” The delight in the man’s 
face could be seen in the moonlight. Clau- 
sen’s inclusion in the crew was thus entirely 
regular. The report that he was a stowaway 
was doubtless due to the fact that he was 
not in the original crew of six determined 
upon before the rearrangement of torpedo 
connections. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR RESCUE. 


POWELL reported that the admiral had 
directed the steam-launch, after putting off 
the New York’s men on the nearest blockad- 
ing vessel, to stand in toward the entrance 
and stand by to lend assistance to the Merri- 
mac’s crew in escaping. This measure had 
been suggested by me because the admiral 
seemed so solicitous about our escape when 
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LIEUTENANT HOBSON BIDDING GOOD-BY TO 


considering the question of going in at sun- 
set. I had suggested the measure only in 
connection with the sunset plan, and made 
no further reference to it when decision was 
made against that hour, since it was ques- 
tionable whether the chances of escape were 
sufficient to justify the exposure of the 
launch’s crew. Powell’s report was, there- 
fore, a surprise. It was too late to consult 
VoL, LVII.—56. 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 

the admiral again. His decision in the 
matter must be accepted. I asked Powell 
if his engines and fires were muffled. He 
answered yes, that he had put over canvas 
covers, that the launch’s regular crew had 
all volunteered, and that all preparations had 
been made. It was interesting to see his own 
delight at the prospect of the work. We ar- 
ranged the rendezvous. The launch would 
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creep up from the westward and watch for 
the appearance of boat or men. If the boat 
were destroyed and the men could not stand 
out against the tide running flood, he would 
look out to dash across the entrance for ren- 
dezvous under the seaward side of the Morro, 
near the mouth of the caverns. 


THE CENTURY 


MAGAZINE. 


orders. Murphy listened without a word to 
all the instructions concerning the precau- 
tions to be taken in view of the exposure in 
firing the torpedo: for the forecastle was 
narrow, and while making contact he would 
still be in danger from the rushing chain and 
the breaking stops and hawsers; moreover, 
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ASSISTANT-ENGINEER 


THE LAST MEAL ON THE “MERRIMAC” AND 
FINAL PREPARATIONS. 


CHARETTE now brought the coffee on the 
bridge; all the crew came up, and also Mr. 
Crank from the engine-room. Some sand- 
wiches were at hand; we hadacheerful break- 
fast. Even the pipe came out as usual. About 
half-past one we “turned to,” and the men 
went to their stations. I went the round, 
fore and aft, to go over the duties with each 
man. Murphy, on the forecastle, was given 
the same instructions that Mullen had had; 
in addition, after receiving the cord signal to 
cut the anchor lashing, and after the lashing 
had been cut on the starboard side, he was 
to pass over to the port side and make con- 
tact to fire torpedo No. 1 without further 





ROBERT K. CRANK. 


the forecastle had no bulwark or rail, and 
though high above it, he would be exposed toa 
heavy blast from the torpedo explosion, the 
collision bulkhead being directly beneath. 
Indeed, it was intimated that he might be 
wounded by the explosion even under the 
best conditions of precaution. He examined 
the lashing and block under it, saw the new 
ax at hand, found the end of the signal- 
cord, examined the wire ends for making 
contact, and replied simply: “ It shall be done, 
sir.” 

Charette was already familiar with tor- 
pedoes No. 2 and No. 3. Deignan was taken 
to torpedo No. 4, Phillips to torpedo No. 6, 
and Kelly to torpedo No. 7, and each in- 
structed as to the firing. Montague’s duties 
were the same as for the first run. Deignan 
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relieved Clausen at the wheel, and Clausen 
was taken to torpedo No. 5. Phillips and 
Kelly would have the same duties below as 
previously arranged. All were instructed 
about the rendezvous and directed afresh to 
lie down or their faces except while execut- 
ing work, and to pay no attention to the 
enemy’s fire, no matter what it might be. 
Good-bys were now exchanged. The New 
York’s men, Powell, and the pilot disem- 
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THE LAST MEAL 


barked. Just then Mr. Crank came up and 
reported engines and boilers ready for the 
run, the boilers requiring no further firing. 
The launch had shoved off and was some 
distance away, and Mr. Crank repeated the 
tender of his services to go in. It would 
have been wrong to accept them. I hailed 
the launch. There was no reply. Then I 
hailed again, louder. Still there was no 
reply. On a still louder hail it stopped, came 
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back, and took Mr. Crank. Then it was that 
this gallant engineer left the Merrimac. He 
had not gone from her for a moment during 
the whole course of preparations, had not 
had a moment’s rest in two days and two 
nights, and had been repairing the boilers and 
putting them in shape while the others were 
unengaged. He had expected to go in the 
first day and had passed through all the ex- 
perience of suspense preceding action. 


BEFORE ENTERING. 

The launch headed for the Texas and was 
soon lost sight of. Preparation was ended. 
The road was clear. The hour for execution 
had come. 


MAKING FOR THE ENTRANCE. 


THE Merrimac was heading about west- 
southwest. The engine telegraph was turned 
to “slow speed ahead,” the helm put astar- 
board, and we gathered headway and swung 











THE SINKING OF 





round by the southward and stood up slowly 
on the course. The moon was about an hour 
and a half high, and steering for the Morro, 
we were running straight down the reflected 
path of light. To clear this we stood to the 
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light we were in clear view, and our move- 
ments must long since have caused suspicion. 
The enemy was now doubtless on the verge of 
sounding the general alarm, if indeed it had 
not already been sounded. The orders were: 
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eastward of the course, and crept along 
obliquely at about four knots. Charette was 
sent to see that all the men were equipped 
and the revolvers loaded. It took only a short 
° time to strip off uniforms and put on revol- 
ver-belts and life-preservers. Charette soon 
came back and reported that all the men 
were equipped except the two below, who 
had stripped to breech-cloths, and who 
asked permission to leave their revolver- 
belts and life-preservers at the head of the 
hatch on account of the inconvenience in 
working engines and boilers. 

As we stood on, the outlines of Morro and 
other shore objects became clearer and 
clearer. The blockading vessels were miles 
behind. When we arrived within about two 
thousand yards there could be no further 
question of surprise. In the bright moon- 








JOSEPH WRIGHT POWELL. 


“Full speed ahead!” “Steady astarboard!’ 
and the engine telegraph recorded prompt 
execution, Deignan repeating in firm voice: 
“Steady astarboard, sir.” The vessel re- 
sponded as if animated. The foam began to 
fly from our anchors, which, slung over bow 
and quarter, just trailed in the water, and 
our bow swung round to the northward and 
westward. “Meet her!” was the order. 
“Meet her, sir,” was the reply. “Steady!” 
“Steady, sir.” We stood down toward the 
course for entering. Charette was sent be- 
low to tell Phillips and Kelly that we were 
on the final run and that the signal to stop 
would be the signal to open up sea connec- 
tions and then “lay up” on deck by the tor- 
pedoes, and both were directed to put on 
revolver-belt and life-preserver as soon as 
they reached the deck. 
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MORRO CASTLE, SANTIAGO 
The cave in the center was the rendezvous for the crew in case of escape after the sinking. 


Morro drew farther to starboard. It bore 
north, then north by east, then north-north- 
east. We must keep clear of the two-fathom 
bank and not overreach to the westward. 
“Nothing to the westward?” “Nothing to 
the westward, sir.” Morro bears northeast 
by north. “Port!” “Port, sir.” “Steady!” 
“Steady, sir.” “Porta little!” “Porta little, 
sir.” Morro bears northeast. “Steady!” 
“Steady, sir.” “Head for the Morro!” 
“Head for the Morro, sir.” The night- 
glasses showed up Estrella. “Can you 
make out the white spot to the left of 
Morro?” “Yes, sir.” “That is Estrella. 
Steer for Estrella!” “Steer for Estrella, 
sir.” The swell approaching the entrance 
might tend to set our stern to port. “Watch 
the helm!” “Watch the helm, sir.” “Do not 
let her yaw, but use only a gentle helm!” 
“ Aye, aye, sir.” Deignan’s whole thought 
was centered on his helm. He seemed to 
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forestall any deviating tendency, and the 
heavy collier kept as straight as a handy 
yacht, and on we drove down the exact 
course. Morro drew higher in the sky, and 
the western side of the entrance, though 
dim as expected, showed the bald spot of the 
sea battery on top. 

We were within five hundred yards, and 
still no token from the enemy, though the 
silence was ominous. Ah, we should make 
the channel now, no matter what they might 
do! I knew how long the vessel carried 
headway, we were making nearly nine knots, 
and soon the flood-tide would help, while we 
had over seven thousand tons of reserve 
buoyancy that would carry us the required 
distance even under a mortal wound. 


THE FIRING BEGINS. 
ANOTHER ship’s length, and a flash darted out 


from the water’s edge at the left side of the 
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entrance. The expected crash through the 
ship’s side did not follow, nor did the pro- 
jectile pass over; it must have passed astern. 
Strange to miss at such short range! An- 
other flash—another miss! This time the 
projectile plainly passed astern. Night- 
glasses on the spot revealed a dark object 
a picket-boat with rapid-fire guns lying in 
the shadow. As sure as fate he is firing at 
our rudder, and we shall be obliged to pass 
him broadside within a ship’s length! If we 
only had a rapid-fire gun we could dispose of 
the miserable object in ten seconds; yet there 
he lay unmolested, firing point-blank at our 
exposed rudder, so vital to complete success. 
A flash of rage and exasperation passed 
over me. The admiration due this gallant 
little picket-boat did not come till afterward. 
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Glasses on the starboard bow showed the 
sharp, steep, step-like fall with which.the 
western point of Morro drops into the water. 
This was the looked-for guide, the channel 
carrying deep water right up to the wall. 
“ A touch of port helm!” was the order. “A 
touch of port helm, sir,” was the response. 
“Steady!” “Steady, sir.” Now, even with- 
out helm, we should pass down safe. Sud- 
denly there was a crash from the port side. 
“The western battery has opened on us, sir!” 
called Charette, who was still on the bridge, 
waiting to take the message to the engine- 
room if telegraph and signal-cord should be 
shot away. “Very well; pay no attention to 
it,” I replied, without turning, Morro Point, 
on the starboard side, requiring all attention. 
The latter part of the answer was spoken for 
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the benefit of the helmsman. “Mind your 
helm!” “Mind the helm, sir.” “Nothing to 
starboard!” “Nothing to starboard, sir.” 
The clear, firm voice of Deignan told that 
there need be no fear of his distraction. I 
estimated the distance to Morro Point at 
about three ships’ lengths, and wondered if 
the men below would stand till we covered 
another ship’s length, two ships’ lengths 
being the distance at which it had been de- 
cided to give the signal to stop. All of a 
sudden, whirr! cling! came a _ projectile 
across the bridge and struck something. I 
looked. The engine telegraph was still 
there. Deignan and the binnacle were still 
standing. Two and a half ships’ lengths! 
Two ships’ lengths! Then over the engine 
telegraph went the order: “Stop.” Sure and 
steady the answer-pointer turned. There 
need have been no anxiety about the con- 
stancy of the brave men below. 

The engine stopped, and somehow I knew 
the sea connections were thrown open. This 
has been a puzzle to me ever since. For how 
could the bonnet flying off, or the ax-blows 
on copper piping, or the inrush of water 
make enough noise or vibration to be heard 
or felt on the bridge, particularly with guns 
firing and projectiles striking? It may be 
that the condition of expectation and the 
fact of the fulfilment of the first part of the 
order suggested the conclusion, but sure I 
was that the connections were open and that 
the ship was beginning to settle. 

“You may lay down to your torpedoes 
now, Charette.” “Aye, aye, sir.” On the 
vessel forged, straight and sure the bow en- 
tered. Morro shut off the sky to the right. 
The firing now became general, but we were 
passing the crisis of navigation and could 
spare attention to nothing else. A swell 
seemed to set our stern to port, and the bow 
swung heavily toward Morro, which we had 
hugged close intentionally. “Starboard!” 
“Starboard, sir.” Still we swung starboard! 
“Starboard, I say!” “The helm’s astarboard, 
sir.” 

Our bow must have come within thirty feet 
of Morro rock before the vessel began to re- 
cover from the sheer, and we passed it close 
aboard. “Meet her!” “Meet her, sir.” The 
steering-gear was still ours, and only about 
half a ship’s length more and we should be 
in the position chosen forthe maneuver. The 
sky began to open up beyond Morro. There 
was the cove. Yes; there was the position! 
“Hard aport!” “Hard aport, sir.” No re- 
sponse of the ship! “Hard aport, I say!” 
“The helm is hard aport, sir, and lashed.” 
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“Very well, Deignan,” I said; “lay down to 
your torpedo.” 

Oh, heaven! Our steering-gear was gone, 
shot away at the last moment, and we 
were charging forward straight down the 
channel! 


LOSS OF THE STEERING-GEAR. 


It is difficult to state just how the steer- 
ing-gear was disabled. The Spanish lieu- 
tenant in charge of the picket-boat claimed 
that he shot away the rudder and the whole 
stern structure. It is certain, however, that 
he had not done this up to a point within 
half a ship’s length from the position where 
the helm was ordered to be put over. As 
referred to farther on, Montague reported a 
large projectile wrecking the stern structure 
as it cut the anchor lashing. This shell 
may have destroyed the rudder-head in ad- 
dition. Charette reported that when he was 
examining the torpedo connections after 
they had failed to fire, he noticed that the 
chain that led from the tiller to the wheel 
on the bridge along the upper deck had been 
shot away. The steering-gear may have 
been disabled thus in any one or in all of 
these ways. 

We must have had four and three quarters 
knots’ speed of our own, and the tide must 
have been fully a knot and a half. What 
ground-tackle could hold against a mass of 
over seven thousand tons moving with a 
velocity of six knots? We stood on a little 
longer to reduce the speed further. A pull 
on Murphy’s cord to stand by,— three steady 
pulls,—the bow anchor fell. A pause, then 
a shock, a muffled ring above the blast of 
guns: torpedo No. 1 had gone off promptly 
and surely, and I knew that the collision 
bulkhead was gone. 


TROUBLE WITH THE TORPEDOES. 


Ir the bow chain in breaking would only 
give us a sheer and the other torpedoes 
proved as sure, we should have but a short 
interval to float, and holding on to the stern 
anchor, letting go only at the last moment, 
we might still effectually block the channel. 
An interval elapsed and grew longer—no 
answer from torpedo No. 2, none from No. 3. 
Thereupon I crossed the bridge and shouted: 
“ Fire all torpedoes!” My voice was drowned. 
Again andagain I yelled the order, with hands 
over mouth, directing the sound forward, be- 
low, aft. 

It was useless. The rapid-fire and machine- 
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gun batteries on Socapa slope had opened up 
at full blast, and projectiles were exploding 
and clanging. For noise, it was Niagara 
magnified. Soon Charette came running up. 
“Torpedoes 2 and 3 will not fire, sir; the 
cells are shattered all over the deck.” “Very 
well; lay down and underrun all the others, 
beginning at No. 4, and spring them as soon 
as possible.” In a moment No. 5 went off 
with a fine ring. Deignan had waited for 
No. 2 and No. 3, and not hearing them had 
tried his own, but had found the connec- 
tions broken and the cells shattered. He 
then went down to Clausen at No. 5. No 
other torpedo responded. No. 6 and No. 7 
had suffered the same fate as Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 
With only two torpedoes we should be some 
time sinking, and the stern anchor would be 
of first importance. I determined to go 
down aft and stand over to direct it person- 
ally, letting go at the opportune moment. 





A CRISIS OFF ESTRELLA POINT. 


PASSING along the starboard gangway, I 
reached the rendezvous. Stepping over the 
men, they appeared to be all present. There 
was Charette, returned from a second at- 
tempt at the torpedoes. There could be no 
further hope from that quarter, and, oh! 
there was Montague! The stern anchor, 
then, was already gone. If the chain was 
broken, we should have no further means of 
controlling our position. Looking over the 
bulwarks, I saw that we were just in front 
of Estrella, apparently motionless, lying 
about two thirds athwart the channel, 
the bow to the westward. Could it be that 
the ground-tackle had held? Then we 
should block the channel in spite of all. I 
watched, almost breathless, taking a range 
of the bow against the shore-line. The bow 
moved, the stern moved—oh, heaven! the 
chains are gone! The tide was setting us 
down and would straighten us out if the 
stern should touch first. Oh, for the war- 
heads to put her down at once! But we were 
helpless. I said nothing to Montague about 
having let go the stern anchor, —indeed, gave 
him no evidence of my chagrin, —for he had 
been instructed that if no signal came from 
the bridge he should let go a short time 
after the torpedoes ceased going off; and, 
moreover, the signal-cord from the bridge 
had been broken. It was not until weeks 
after our exchange that I ventured a refer- 
ence to the subject, when he told me that 
he had seen that we were not swinging 
athwart as expected, and had not let go the 
anchor himself, but that a large projectile 
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coming from ahead over the port bow, appa- 
rently from a ship, had exploded aft, wreck- 
ing everything in the vicinity, and cutting 
the lashing that held the anchor! 


KELLY’S NARROW ESCAPE. 


THERE was nothing further to do but to 
accept the situation. We mustered, count- 
ing heads, and thought all were present; but 
we must have counted wrongly, for after a 
minute or two Kelly came across the deck 
on all fours. He had done his duty below 
with promptness and precision, and had 
come on deck to stand by his torpedo. 
While putting on his life-preserver a large 
projectile had exploded close at hand,—he 
thought against the mainmast,—and he had 
been thrown with violence on the deck, face 
down, cutting away his upper lip on the right 
side. He must have lain there some little 
time unconscious, and had got up completely 
dazed, without memory. He looked on one 
side and then the other, saw the engine-room 
hatch,—the first object recognized,—and, 
under the force of habit, started down it, 
but found the way blocked by water, which 
had risen up around the cylinders. The sight 
of the water seemed to bring back memory, 
and soon the whole situation dawned upon 
him; he mounted again, and with heroic 
devotion went to his torpedo, only to 
find the cells and connections destroyed, 
when he started for the rendezvous. He 
had, indeed, brought his revolver-belt, so 
as to be in uniform, and adjusted it after 
reaching us. His reception must have seemed 
strange, for it was at the muzzle of my re- 
volver. Thinking that our men were all at 
hand, it was a strange sensation to see a 
man come up on all fours, stealthily, as it 
seemed, from behind the hatch. Could they 
be boarding usso soon? My revolver covered 
him at once, and I looked to see if others 
followed. It was not until the revolver was 
almost in his face that the unusual uniform 
showed that the man was one of us. The 
idea of the Spaniards boarding us under the 
condition seemed ridiculous the moment the 
man was accounted for, and the mental pro- 
cesses and the action taken must have be- 
longed to the class of reflex or spontaneous 
phenomena. Charette told me that he also, 
when he saw the man, drew his revolver 
with the idea of repelling boarders. 


BEGINNING TO SINK. 


WE were now moving bodily onward with 
the tide, Estrella Point being just ahead of 
the starboard quarter. A blasting shock, a 
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lift, a pull, a series of vibrations, and a 
mine exploded directly beneath us. My heart 
leaped with exultation. “Lads, they are help- 
ing us!” I looked to see the deck break, but 
it still held. I looked over the side to see her 
settle at once, but the rate was only slightly 
increased. Then came the thought, Could it 
be that the coal had deadened the shock and 
choked the breach, or had the breach been 
made just where we were already flooded by 
sea connection and torpedo No. 5? A sense 
of indescribable disappointment swept over 
me. I looked again: no encouragement. But 
ah! we had stopped, Estrella Point had caught 
us strong, and we were steadily sinking two 
thirds athwart. The work was done, and the 
rest was only a question of time. We could 
now turn our attention toward the course of 
action to be taken next. 





CONVERSATION ON DECK. 


UPON arriving at the rendezvous, I ordered 
that no man move till further orders, and re- 
peated the order to Kelly when he arrived. 
The orde: had been obeyed without murmur. 
I then said to them: “ We will remain here, 
lads, till the moon sets. When it is dark we 
will go down the after-hatch, to the coal, 
where her stern will be left out of water. 
Some of us will come up and get the rifles 
and cartridges from the boat. We will re- 
main inside all day, and to-night at ebb-tide 
try to make our way to the squadron. If the 
enemy comes on board, we will remain quiet 
until he finds us, and will repel him. If he 
then turns artillery on the place where we 
are, we will swim out to points farther for- 
ward.” Such were my plans when it seemed 
we should remain on Estrella Point and sink 
by the bow with the stern out. I added: 
“Remain as you are, lads; I am going to 
take a turn to reconnoiter.” I wanted to 
go forward to hoist the flag. “Please do 
not, sir,” pleaded Charette, when he discov- 


1 While in prison the men were told by Spanish sol- 
diers that the troops of the Sixty-fifth Regiment were 
lining the eastern side of the entrance, and troops of the 
Seventy-fifth Regiment the western side; and the writer 
was informed by a Spanish army officer that troops were 
ordered in from far and near, a detachment from San- 
tiago city, of which the officer was a member, arriving 
only as the Merrimac sank. 

2 Just after the surrender of Santiago, when I went in 
to assist Lieutenant Capehart, who was detailed to raise 
the mines, I took occasion to look at the batteries on 
Socapa, and found in place the following: in’ the sea 
battery, two 16-centimeter (6.3-inch) breech-loading 
rapid-fire, and three 9-inch mortars, studded system, old 
pattern; on the slope opposite Estrella, one Nordenfelt 
57-millimeter rapid-fire, one Nordenfelt four-barrel 25- 
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ered my intention. “If you go they will see 
you and will see us all.” He was right. It 
would be wrong to take the risk. There 
might be a better chance when it became 
dark. “Very well, then,” I said; “I will not 
go.” I looked over the bulwarks to observe 
again the speed of sinking and take note of 
the enemy’s fire. “Here is a chock, sir, 
where you can look out without putting 
your head over the rail,” called Charette. 
The hole was large, just above the deck, 
well suited for observation. It was doubtless 
a valuable find of Charette’s, for the patter 
of bullets had continued to increase, and now 
repeating-rifles were firing down on us from 
Estrella, just above.’ It is remarkable, in- 
deed, that some of these men did not see us, 
for though the moon was low, it was bright, 
and there we were with white life-preservers 
almost at the muzzle of their guns. The 
pouring out of ammunition into the ship at 
large must have prevented them from seek- 
ing special targets with deliberation. 


A FOCUS OF FIRE. 


THE deafening roar of artillery, however, 
came from the other side, just opposite our 
position. There were the rapid-fire gun of 
different calibers, the unmistakable Hotch- 
kiss revolving cannon, the quick succession 
and pause of the Nordenfelt multibarrel, 
and the tireless automatic gun.” A deadly 
fire came from ahead, apparently from ship- 
board. These larger projectiles would enter, 
explode, and rake us; those passing over the 
spar-deck would apparently pass through 
the deck-house, far enough away to cause 
them to explode just in front of us. All 
firing was at point-blank range, at a target 
that could not be missed, the Socapa bat- 
teries with plunging fire, the ships’ batteries 
with horizontal fire. The striking projectiles 
and flying fragments produced a grinding 
sound, with a fine ring in it of steel on steel. 


millimeter, and four Hotchkiss 37-millimeter revolv- 
ing cannon. There were emplacements from which 
guns had been removed, and it was impossible to tell 
what was the full strength of the battery when the 
Merrimac entered. I was informed that after the 
landing of United States troops a general redistribution 
of artillery took place, guns placed along the entrance 
being transferred to the defense of the city. I was 
also informed that the batteries of the destroyers had 
been used ashore at the entrance, but had been put 
back on the boats before they left the harbor on July 3. 
It may be added that eight observation mines were 
found to have been fired at the Merrimac—all of the 
six from the Estrella station, and two of the six from 
the Socapa station, leaving only four, there being no 
material to replace the ones fired. 
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The deck vibrated heavily, and we felt the 
full effect, lying, as we were, full-length on 
our faces. At each instant it seemed that 
certainly the next would bring a projectile 
among us. The impulse surged strong to get 
away from a place where remaining seemed 
death, and the men suggested taking to the 
boat and jumping overboard; but I knew 
that any object leaving the ship would be 
seen, and to be seen was certain death, and, 
therefore, I directed all to remain motion- 
less. The test of discipline was severe, but 
not a man moved, not even when a projectile 
plunged into the boiler, and a rush of steam 
“ame up the deck not far from where we lay. 
The men expected a boiler explosion, but ac- 
cepted my assurance that it would be only a 
steam-escape. While lying thus, a singular 
physiological phenomenon occurred. After a 
few minutes, one of the men asked for the can- 
teen, saying that his lips had begun to parch; 
then another asked, then another, and it was 
passed about to all. Only a few minutes had 
elapsed when they all asked again, and I felt 
my own lips begin to parch and my mouth 
to get dry. It seemed very singular, so I felt 
my pulse, and found it entirely normal, and 
took account of the state of the nervous 
system. It was, if anything, more phleg- 
matic than usual, observation and reason 
taking account of the conditions without the 
participation of the emotions. Projectiles, 
indeed, were every moment expected among 
us, but they would have been taken in the 
same way. Reason took account of proba- 
bilities, and, according to the direction of the 
men’s bodies with regard to the line of fire 
from the ships’ guns, I waited to see one 
man’s leg, another man’s shoulder, the top of 
another man’s head, taken off. I looked for 
my own body to be cut in two diagonally, from 
the left hip upward, and wondered for a mo- 
ment what the sensation would be. Not hav- 
ing pockets, tourniquets had been carried 
loosely around my left arm, and’a roll of 
antiseptic lint was held in my left hand. 
These were placed in readiness. 

We must have remained thus for eight or 
ten minutes, while the guns fired ammunition 
as in a proving-ground test for speed. I was 
looking out of the chock, when it seemed that 
we were moving. A range was taken on the 

shore. Yes, the bow moved. Sunk deep, the 


1 It was found that the Reina Mercedes fired both 
bow torpedoes, and Admiral Cervera informed me after- 
ward that the Pluton had fired her torpedoes. The 
day following our entrance, two automobile torpedoes 
were found outside, having drifted with the current, 
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tide was driving it on and straightening us 
out. My heart sank. Oh, for the war-heads! 
Why did not the admiral let us have them! 
The tide wrenched us off Estrella, straight- 
ened us out, and set us right down the chan- 
nel toward the part where its width increases. 
Though sinking fast, there stillremained con- 
siderable free-board, which would admit of 
our going some distance, and we were utterly 
helpless to hasten the sinking. 


THE FINAL PLUNGE. 


A GREAT wave of disappointment set over 
me; it was anguish as intense as the exulta- 
tion a few minutes before. On the tide set 
us, as straight as a pilot and tugboats could 
have guided. Socapa station fired two mines, 
but, alas! they missed us, and we approached 
the bight leading to Churruca Point to the 
right, and the bight cutting off Smith Cay 
from Socapa on the left, causing the en- 
largement of the channel. I saw with dis- 
may that it was no longer possible to block 
completely. The Merrimac gave a premoni- 
tory lurch, then staggered to port in a death- 
throe. The bow almost fell, it sank so rap- 
idly. We crossed the keel-line of a vessel 
removed a few hundred feet away, behind 
Socapa; it was the Reina Mercedes. Her bow 
torpedoes bore. Ah! to the right the Pluton 
was coming up from the bight, her torpedoes 
bearing. But, alas! cruiser and destroyer were 
both too late to help us. They were only in 
at the death.’ 

The stricken vessel now reeled to port. 
Some one said: “She is going to turn over 
on us, sir,” to which I replied: “ No; she will 
right herself in sinking, and we shall be the 
last spot to go under.” The firing suddenly 
ceased. The vessel lowered her head like a 
faithful animal, proudly aware of its sacri- 
fice, bowed below the surface, and plunged 
forward. Thestern rose and heeled heavily; 
it stood for a moment, shuddering, then 
started downward, righting as it went. 


IN THE VORTEX. 


A GREAT rush of water came up the gang- 
way, seething and gurgling out of the 
deck. The mass was whirling from right 
to left “against the sun”; it seized us and 


and, what was remarkable, one still had on the dummy, 
or drill-head. It cannot be said positively whether 
any of the automobiles took effect. If they did, we did 
not feel the effects at the rendezvous. In any case 
they could not have appreciably affected the sinking. 
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threw us against the bulwarks, then over 
the rail. Two were swept forward as if by 
a momentary recession, and one was carried 
down into a coal-bunker—luckless Kelly. In 
a moment, however, with increased force, the 
water shot him up out of the same hole and 
swept him among us. The bulwarks disap- 
peared. A sweeping vortex whirled above. 
We charged about with casks, cans, and 
spars, the incomplete stripping having left 
quantities on the deck. The life-preservers 
stood us in good stead, preventing chests 
from being crushed, as well as buoying us 
on the surface; for spars came end on like 
battering-rams, and the sharp corners of tin 
cans struck us heavily. 

The experience of being swept over the 
side was rather odd. The water lifted and 
threw me against the bulwarks, the rail 
striking my waist; the upper part of the 
body was bent out, the lower part and the 
legs being driven heavily against what 
seemed to be the plating underneath, which, 
singularly enough, appeared to open. A 
foot-ball instinct came promptly, and I drew 
up my knees; but it seemed too late, and 
apparently they were being driven through 
the steel plate, a phenomenon that struck 
me as being most singular; yet there it 
was, and I wondered what the sensation 
would be like in having the legs carried out 
on one side of the rail, and the body on the 
other, concluding that some embarrassment 
must be expected in swimming without legs. 
The situation was apparently relieved by the 
rail going down. Afterward Charette asked: 
“Did those oil-cans that were left just for- 
ward of us trouble you also as we were swept 
out?” Perhaps cans, and not steel plates, 
separated before my knee-caps. 

When we looked for the life-boat we found 
that it had been carried away. The cata- 
maran was the largest piece of floating 
debris; we assembled about it. The line 
suspending it from the cargo boom held and 
anchored us to the ship, though barely long 
enough to reach the surface, causing the 
raft to turn over and set us scrambling as 
the line came taut. 


CLINGING TO THE CATAMARAN. 


THE firing had ceased. It was evident the 
enemy had not seen us in the general mass 
of moving objects; but soon the tide began 
to set these away, and we were being left 
alone with the catamaran. The men were 
directed to cling close in, bodies below 
and only heads out, close under the edges, 
Vou. LVII.—58-59. 
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and were directed not to speak above a 
whisper, for the destroyer was near at 
hand, and pulling boats passed near. We 
mustered; all were present, and direction 
was given to remain as we were till further 
orders, for I was sure that in due time 
after daylight a responsible officer would 
come out to reconnoiter. It was evident 
that we could not swim against the tide to 
reach the entrance. Moreover, the shores 
were lined with troops, and the small boats 
were looking for victims that might escape 
from the vessel. The only chance lay in re- 
maining undiscovered until the coming of the 
reconnoitering boat, to which, perhaps, we 
might surrender without being fired on. 

The moon was now low. The shadow of 
Socapa fell over us, and soon it was dark. 
The sunken vessel was bubbling up its last 
lingering breath. The boats looking for 
refugees pulled closer, peering with lan- 
terns, and again the discipline of the men 
was put to severe test, for time and again it 
seemed that the boats would come up, and 
the impulse to swim away was strong. A 
suggestion was made to cut the line and let 
the catamaran drift away. This was also 
emphatically forbidden, for we should thus 
miss the reconnoitering boat and certainly 
fall into less responsible hands. Here, as 
before, the men strictly obeyed orders, 
though the impulse for safety was strong 
to the contrary, and sauve qui peut would 
have been justifiable, if it is ever justifiable. 

The air was chilly and the water positively 
cold. In less than five minutes our teeth 
were chattering; so loud, indeed, did they 
chatter that it seemed the destroyer or the 
boats would hear. It was in marked cor- 
trast with the parched lips of a few minutes 
before. In spite of their efforts, two of the 
men soon began to cough, and it seemed that 
we should surely be discovered. I worked my 
legs and body under the raft for exercise, 
but, in spite of all, the shivers would come 
and the teeth would chatter. 

We remained there probably an hour. 
Frogs croaked up the bight, and as dawn 
broke, the birds began to twitter and chirp 
in the bushes and trees near at hand along 
the wooded slopes. Day came bright and 
beautiful. It seemed that nature disregarded 
man and went on the same, serene, peaceful, 
and unmoved. Man’s strife appeared a dis- 
cord, and his tragedy received no sympathy. 

About daybreak a beautiful strain went up 
from a bugle at Punta Gorda battery. It was 
pitched at a high key, and rose and lingered, 
long drawn out, gentle and tremulous; it 
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seemed as though an angel might be playing 
while looking down in tender pity. Could 
this be a Spanish bugle? 

Broad daylight came. The sun spotted the 
mountain-tops in the distance and glowed on 
Morro and Socapa heights. The destroyer 
got up anchor and drew back again up the 
bight. We were still undiscovered. 


ADMIRAL CERVERA TO THE RESCUE. 


SoME one announced: “A steam-launch is 
heading for us, sir.” I looked around, and 
found that a launch of large size, with the 
curtains aft drawn down, was coming from 
the bight around Smith Cay and heading 
straight for us. That must be the recon- 
noitering party. It swerved a little to 
the left as if to pass around us, giving no 
signs of having seen us. No one was visible 
on board, everybody apparently being kept 
below the rail. When it was about thirty 
yards off I hailed. The launch stopped as 
if frightened, and backed furiously. A 
squad of riflemen filed out, and formed in a 
semicircle on the forecastle, and came to a 
“load,” “ready,” “aim.” A murmur passed 
around among my men: “They are going to 
shoot us.” A bitter thought flashed through 
my mind: “The miserable cowards! A brave 
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nation will learn of this and call for an ac- 
count.” But the volley did not follow. The 
aim must have been for caution only, and it 
was apparent that an officer must be on 
board in control. 

I called out in a strong voice to know if 
there was not an officer in the boat; if so, an 
American officerwished to speak with himwith 
a view to surrendering himself and seamen as 
prisoners of war. The curtain was raised; an 
officer leaned out and waved his hand, and 
the rifles came down. I struck out for the 
launch and climbed on board aft with the as- 
sistance of the officer, who, hours afterward, 
we learned was Admiral Cervera himself. 
Two other officers were present, his juniors. 
Tohim I surrendered myself and the men, and 
took off my revolver-belt, glasses, canteen, 
and life-preserver. The officers looked aston- 
ished at first, perhaps at the singular uni- 
forms and the begrimed condition of all, due 
to the fine coal and oil that came to the sur- 
face; then a current of kindness seemed to 
pass over them, and they exclaimed: “ Vali- 
ente!” Then the launch steamed up to the 
catamaran, and the men climbed on board, 
the two who had been coughing being in the 
last stages of exhaustion and requiring to 
be lifted. We were prisoners in Spanish 
hands. 


(To be Continued.) 


AN AMERICAN IN 


BY EDMOND 


T happened that at the outbreak of the 

war it became necessary for me to go to 
Madrid. 

There was a singular contradiction of 
opinion on both sides of the water as to the 
wisdom or possibility of going there. In 
New York the idea prevailed that it was 
both unwise and impossible. In Paris, Gen- 
eral Woodford’s secretary—a Spaniard who 
had been in charge of our Madrid archives— 
asserted positively, upon being consulted by 
ourambassador toF rance, that I would not get 
farther than the frontier; that the custom- 
house officers would discover my nationality, 
arrest me, take me before the governor of 
the province, and after imprisonment pending 
instructions from Madrid, as to the duration 
of which it was impossible to say anything 
in advance, I would be returned to France, 
unless a Spanish mob should have left no- 
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thingtoreturn. An American passport under 
the circumstances would be worse than use- 
less, for it would prove the very fact of 
American citizenship that I must, above all, 
attempt to conceal; so I was recommended 
to go to the British embassy—charged then 
with American interests in Spain—and see 
what, if anything, they could do for me. At 
the British embassy I heard much the same 
story: the Spanish government had curtly 
refused every favor for Americans that the 
British government had been commissioned 
to ask; the country was excited, and a jour- 
ney to Spain would involve “grave personal 
risks.” On the other hand, the letters I re- 
ceived from Madrid assured me that I should 
experience no difficulty in reaching there; 
that no passports were required, and all that 
might be asked of me was a visiting-card. 
This, it was suggested, might be specially 
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engraved for the contingency, with a Paris 
address substituted for that in New York. 

It had occurred to me that this plan was 
dangerous. I had an old address in Paris to 
which I was still having my letters directed. 
But if it was discovered that my present 
address was in New York, such a card would 
contribute to confirm suspicion that I was 
in Spain on some improper mission. I went, 
therefore, to the Spanish embassy in the 
hope that I might persuade them of the 
private character of my business and secure 
from them some document to this effect. I 
was received there by the chargé d’affaires 
standing in the anteroom, and was informed 
by him that no such document could be 
furnished. I was assured, however, that 
there was no difficulty in the way of my going 
to Madrid. 

“But if I am arrested as a spy?” asked I. 

“Tf you are a spy vou will be treated as 
such,” imperturbably responded the chargé 
d’affaires. 

This was not reassuring, and was not in- 
tended to be so; he evidently desired to bring 
the interview to a close, and even made some 
movement toward the door: but I held my 
ground, and after a little fencing secured 
from him the suggestion that, as I spoke 
French, I should probably escape notice at 
the frontier by eliminating from my lug- 
gage everything that indicated Anglo-Saxon 
origin. 

This I accordingly proceeded to do; I had 
my English papers forwarded by mail, and 
filled the gaps in my toilet at the Belle Jar- 
diniére. I relied a good deal on a foulard 
cravat, which Frenchmen tie in a loose bow 
like that in which our grandmothers tied 
their bonnet-strings fifty years ago. I was 
comforted by the thought that no Anglo- 
Saxon was ever seen to wear such a tie, and 
in this somewhat flimsy disguise I started on 
my travels. 

I trust I have not in this preamble raised 
expectations of adventure which I shall be 
unable to satisfy; for I have to admit that I 
slipped through the custom-house with a 
facility that was positively humiliating, and 
if these pages have any interest it will be 
because they may tend to remove some mis- 
apprehensions regarding Spain which could, 
perhaps, not be easily removed by any one 
but an eye-witness. 

First and foremost among these stands 
the opinion already referred to that Spain 
would be an exceptionally dangerous country 
for an American to visit during the war. I 
flattered myself at first that I passed gen- 
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erally for a Frenchman, and supposed that 
my immunity arose from this fact; but I was 
later assured by the Spaniards with whom 
I had business to transact that I passed 
neither for a Frenchman nor an English- 
man, but for what I was, a North American, 
or, in more current Spanish dialect, a “ Yan- 
kui.” In view of the general courtesy with 
which I was treated I should have found it 
difficult to believe this, were it not for an 
incident that occurred at a small hotel at 
La Granja, the Versailles of Spain. I was 
lunching at a small table d’héte with some 
dozen Spaniards, talking freely with those 
who spoke French. Toward the end of the 
repast, a young man who sat next to me and 
had interested me by his decided views on 
hypnotism, mind-reading, and other things 
mystical, plumped me the question roundly: 

“But you are not French?” 

“No,” answered I; “I am not French.” 

“ And you are not English,” continued he. 

“No,” answered I; “I am not English.” 

“T have been to New York,” he went on 
to say, “and I like it very much.” 

The whole table was listening; it was 
obvious that I was an American, and yet we 
proceeded to talk of New York as we would 
have talked of Paris, and not a word or 
gesture indicated the slightest change in de- 
meanor in any one of the dozen Spaniards 
at the table. In the evening I hesitated 
about joining them at dinner, but decided 
to do so in order to make the experience 
complete. I was received with less cordiality, 
perhaps, but no less courtesy than before. 

During the seven weeks that I was in Spain 
—and I was there when the news arrived 
of the destruction of Cervera’s fleet and of 
the surrender of Santiago— only twice was it 
brought home to me that I was in an enemy’s 
country: once when in the Retiro I heard 
some wet-nurses muttering after me the 
words “ Yankui” and “ Americano,” and once 
when two sefioras refused to take the seats 
allotted to them next to me in a theater. 

Moreover, the attitude of Spanish lawyers 
and men of affairs toward the questions of in- 
ternational law raised in the matter which 
took me to Spain was in a sense more civilized 
than our own. Both American and English 
authors lay down the rule that war puts an 
end to all business relations, suspends all 
contracts, prevents the liquidation of all 
debts, and that it justifies confiscation of 
personal property and sequestration of real 
estate; whereas in Spain these theories were 
listened to almost with surprise, and it was 
not till the threat to send an American fleet 
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into Spanish waters seemed to bring the war 
into the Spanish peninsula that such meas- 
ures by way of retaliation were at all enter- 
tained. 

In the second place, the idea seems to pre- 
vail that, because Spain has been losing her 
colonies ever since the sixteenth century, the 
Spanish people must necessarily be degen- 
erate. Such a conclusion is far from correct. 
The most obvious facts about a country toa 
stranger are those connected with its gov- 
ernment. Spain was the most powerful na- 
tion in Europe during the early part of the 
sixteenth century; she has to-day lost author- 
ity to such an extent that she does not even 
form part of the so-called concert of powers. 
She is virtually ignored. During the same 
early part of the sixteenth century Spain’s 
colonial possessions exceeded those of any 
other nation in the world. To-day she is in 
danger of being stripped of the last of them. 
But this decayof Spain asa nation by no means 
proves that she is correspondingly decaying 
as a people. Macaulay struck the key-note 
of Spanish conditions when he said that, 
though she was the easiest country to de- 
feat, she was the most impossible to con- 
quer. Napoleon’s attempt to conquer Spain 
was the turning-point of his career; the 
Peninsula was the “Achilles heel” of his 
“continental system”; and it must. not be 
forgotten that, before Wellington put his 
foot in Spain, General Castanos, witha purely 
Spanish force, routed General Dupont at 
Baylen, thereby securing the capitulation 
of a French army of twenty thousand men, 
and inflicting the first defeat on Napoleon’s 
as yet unconquered troops. 

It is rot the Spanish people which has 
degenerated; it is its governing class. 
The Spanish peasant is the finest fellow 
in the world. He is thrifty, sober, and in- 
dustrious, the only peasant who produces 
wine and drinks water. He makes, or used 
to make, the strongest infantry in Europe; 
until the battle of Rocroi it was proverbially 
unconquerable. Since then defeat has for 
centuries attended Spanish arms. The rea- 
son is not far toseek. The Spanish peasant 
is to-day almost as ignorant and as bigoted 
as he was in the sixteenth century; the op- 
portunities which have been extended by 
wise governments in other nations have been 
refused to him; he remains poor when those 
of his neighbor France grow comparatively 
rich. He still plows with wooden plowshares, 
he does not know the use of manure, and a 
somewhat infertile soil hardly leaves him the 
barest necessaries of life. Spain produces an 
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average of 11.13 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
while England produces 29. Now, if the 
peasant is the best thing in Spain, and the 
government the worst, what must the gov- 
ernment be? 

The first thing that struck me on crossing 
the frontier—and the impression deepened 
as I advanced—was that Spain is industrially 
as much in the hands of the foreigner as 
Egypt. The gage of Spanish railroads is not 
the same as that of France, so there is a 
change of cars at the frontier; but the Span- 
ish car bears upon it in the middle the arms 
of England, and at one end the words “ Din- 
ing-Car,” and at the other the word “ Restau- 
rant.” The name and place of its manufac- 
turers are also inscribed upon it, namely, 
“Société Internationale des Wagons-Lits, 
St.-Ouen, Seine.” Upon the engine we read 
the name of a Glasgow firm. In Madrid the 
finest private building was constructed and 
is still owned by an American life-assurance 
society; the only good circus is known as the 
Parish Circus. Most of the mines as well as 
the railroads are worked by foreigners; and 
the very garbage of Madrid is removed and 
disposed of by a Belgian company. Industri- 
ally as well as agriculturally, Spain, with the 
single exception of Catalonia, remains sta- 
tionary while the rest of the world moves 
on. And the question, What factor in the 
nation is responsible for this? is perhaps 
best answered by the proposal seriously 
made by the administration of finance, as 
late as the eighteenth century, to transfer 
to the crown the little property still de- 
voted to public education. But if ignorance 
is the proximate cause of the decadence of 
Spain, bigotry is at the root of it. Wher- 
ever the arms of England have conquered 
provinces, she has founded there commercial 
colonies and factories, which have in them 
the seeds of vitality and progress; but the 
arms of Spain have left behind them mon- 
asteries and convents, doomed by their re- 
ligious vow to sterility and decay. 


As soon as the Spanish frontier is crossed 
one is impressed by the predominance of 
things military. The French gens d’armes, 
without visible weapons of attack, are re- 
placed by policemen in full military dress, 
who march two by two up and down the 
platform, with their rifles erect and with all 
the air of soldiers on parade. At Burgos, the 
matchless cathedral of which can plainly be 
seen from the railway-station, we saw cavalry 
manceuvering in considerable force, and at 
Valladolid there must have been three 
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thousand infantry waiting for a transport- 
train. We have heard so much of the neg- 
lect of the army in Cuba that I was surprised 
to see how very smart it looked in Spain. The 
Spanish soldier looks much smarter than 
the French; his uniform is cleaner, he holds 
himself better, he looks larger, and in every 
way has the appearance of being a more dan- 
gerous and self-reliant enemy. I attended at 
Madrid the change of guard which takes place 
every morning at the royal palace at eight 
o'clock. It was an imposing sight. The 
guards, the one relieving and the one relieved, 
cross each other in the court to the playing 
of the“ Royal March.” Thislast sounds likea 
Scotch air in two parts, played at first one af- 
ter the other,andthentogether, with the effect 
of a Bach prelude. The time is slow, and this 
gives an air of solemnity to the performance. 
But the whole effect was spoiled for me by 
the singular trick of putting down the foot 
toe first. It is true that the only one who 
succeeded in doing this was the drum-major; 
but all attempted it, and the success of the 
one exception, as at every step he pointed his 
foot downward like a ballet-girl, gave him 
the pitiably incongruous appearance of a 
dancing-master. But in the Féte Dieu, 
when the military turned out in force to 
escort the procession of the sacrament, the 
display was a remarkably brilliant one, and 
reminded me of France under the empire. 
There was not the mechanical precision of 
the German, or the dash of the British 
guard; but it was characterized by the alert- 
ness which used to distinguish the French 
army, and which, since its defeat in 1870, it 
seems in great part to have lost. I could not 
help feeling, as I looked at them, that we had 
greatly underestimated at home the fighting 
qualities of the Spanish soldier. 

My rooms at Madrid looked out on the 
Puerta del Sol, the great square of Madrid, 
where every revolution has taken its start; 
and I have no hesitation in denouncing it as 
the most continuously noisy square in the 
world. For the population of Madrid may 
be divided into two groups: that which does 
not go to bed till four in the morning, and 
that which gets up at three, or even earlier. 
Strange to say, the second of these two is 
just as merry as the first. When an Anglo- 
Saxon is induced to get up as early as three 
in the morning he is likely to feel a little 
solemn. Dickens says that a man who rises 
before daybreak feels as though he had got 
up to be hanged; far from this, the Spaniard 
who goes abroad at this hour is just as noisy 
as the reveler he replaces. It would seem as 
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though the two groups had arranged to keep 
up a sufficiently continuous noise to make at- 
tempt at sleep ridiculous. All night long the 
air is filled with the hum of a multitude, high 
above which are heard perpetual street-cries: 
“Refreshing drinks!” “Lottery tickets!” 
“Newspapers!” These last are brought in 
wagons tothe center of the square, and are dis- 
tributed in bundles to men, women, and boys, 
whorush headlongin every direction, giving to 
the square the aspect of a wheel with living 
spokes of movement from the center to the 
circumference. At first when, after a sleep- 
less night, I was tormented at 3 A. M. by shrill 
cries of “ E] Heraldo—el Heraldo de Madrid,” 
I would get up to try and discover who it was 
that at that hour was still interested in a 
paper that had been published the evening 
before. I never could find that anybody 
bought it. The cries seemed to issue from 
a few old women who were left after a night’s 
work with one ortwo copies still unsold. They 
were engaged for the most part in cracking 
jokes and gossip, but every now and then the 
horrid, shrill nasal combination of wood and 
brass that seems to compose the Spanish 
crier’s throat would shriek out automatically, 
without any regard to consequences: “El 
Heraldo— el Heraldo de Madrid.” 

I could not perceive any difference in the 
appearance of the people or the place ow- 
ing to the war, except, perhaps, in increased 
interest in newspapers. There were days 
when the town went wild with joy, as, for ex- 
ample, when the sinking of the Merrimac was 
announced as a great naval victory, and the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet as a success- 
ful sortie. But it must not be supposed that 
the announcements made were altogether 
untrue. The system pursued was that of 
suppressio veri rather than expressio falsi; and 
in view of the success with which they mis- 
led, it is remarkable how accurate they were. 
For example, Hobson’s exploit was described 
pretty accurately as it must have seemed at 
first to have occurred. The Merrimac was 
reported as having undertaken to force the 
entrance to the harbor and as having been 
victoriously sunk by the Spanish batteries. 
Singularly enough, the real facts were never 
directly told; but they indirectly leaked out 
when it became necessary to say enough to 
explain the extraordinary courtesy shown by 
Cervera in announcing to Sampson the safety 
of the heroic crew. Again, the destruction 
of Cervera’s fleet was not falsely reported, 
though for forty-eight hours it was repre- 
sented as a victory. The head-line in all the 
papers and the street-cry was, “Salida de 
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Cervera!” (“Sortie of Cervera!”), and the de- 
tails given in the official despatches, as nearly 
as I can remember, ran thus: “On Sunday 
morning Cervera issued with all his cruisers 
and torpedo-boats from Santiago harbor, 
and, after having engaged the whole Ameri- 
can fleet, was last seen still fighting in the 
west.” When the real facts became known, 
triumph yielded to despondency. On such 
occasions I felt it prudent, when in the 
streets, to keep my “eyes in the boat,” but 
I nevertheless had ample opportunity to 
judge of the general complexion of the 
people. I had by this time become perfectly 
well known to those who regularly haunted 
the cafés in the Puerta del Sol and the Calle 
de Alcala; but I did not catch a single 
glance of hatred, nor did I suffer the slight- 
est discourtesy. 

No one in Spain expected ultimately to 
defeat us, but they all dearly hoped for some 
little advantage on which they could still 
hang the tattered remnant of the old Cas- 
tilian pride. It was for this that Cervera 
manceuvered and the army remained to the 
end opposed to peace. And they would have 
been satisfied with so little. The captain 
of the merchant-ship Montserrat, because 
he had oace successfully run the blockade, 
was fétecd and banqueted at Cadiz as though 
he had destroyed our entire fleet. But they 
were to be left nothing: both fleets destroyed 
without leaving a wrack behind; all their 
crews either dead or prisoners of war; and 
this accomplished by us apparently without 
an effort, without the loss of a ship, almost 
without the loss of a man! It was crushing! 

As soon as the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet was made known in Madrid, and the 
first effect of stupefaction had passed away, 
the demand for peace became loud and uni- 
versal. Both people and press almost with- 
out an exception clamored for it. The army 
alone held out. Unfortunately, the army was 
the factor with which the government had 
most to reckon. Nor did the news of the 
surrender of Santiago to an inferior force 
affect the position of the army. It was 
claimed that a fair chance had not yet been 
given to it, and that the army ought to have 
an opportunity of retrieving the laurels 
which the navy had lost. Marshal Campos, 
the general-in-chief, a friend of the dynasty 
and favorable to peace, on one of his weekly 
visits to the barracks, was left by the officers 
on one excuse or another until he was en- 
tirely alone. No attempt was made to con- 
ceal that General Weyler, the man of war, 
was the army’s favorite. On the other hand, 
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a meeting of prominent merchants in Barce- 
lona was called for the purpose of consider- 
ing the advisableness of uniting the fortunes 
of that city to those of France; and it was 
openly announced that if Watson’s fleet 
threatened her port, Barcelona would hoist 
the French flag. These were the conditions 
under which the Spanish government had to 
face negotiations for peace which could no 
longer be postponed. 

We are told that the Spaniard is improvi- 
dent and procrastinating. It is true that, 
whatever he is asked to do, he is proverbially 
sure to answer, “ Manana” (“To-morrow”). 
But his improvidence is in great part due 
to ignorance and bad administration. Some 
light has been thrown on the subject by the 
experience of our life-insurance companies 
there. During the first half of the century 
several Spanish companies were organized 
for the purpose of insuring life; but every 
one of them failed under conditions so dis- 
graceful that as late as the eighties it was 
deemed dishonorable to have anything to do 
with the business. Nevertheless, one of our 
companies has insured tothe amountof twenty 
millions there, and has felt justified by its 
business in erecting the finest private build- 
ing in Madrid. Fewthingsin Spainstruck me 
more than that, while the war had aroused sen- 
timents of hatred in every Spaniard against 
all things American, while the press was 
daily misleading its readers regarding us 
with as little conscience as the yellowest of 
our own journals, while the illustrated papers 
were publishing lurid pictures of our troops 
in Tampa, engaged not only in slaying but 
in eating one another, Spanish policy-holders, 
fearful lest the war should prevent the trans- 
action of business, were crowding the com- 
pany’s offices asking to be allowed to pay 
their premiums. During the entire war not 
a single policy was allowed to lapse. 

The character of the business throws 
some light upon national character. A life- 
insurance company issues two classes of pol- 
icy: the one involves the payment of pre- 
miums by the policy-holder during life, and 
the payment of a principal sum by the com- 
pany to his beneficiaries; the other involves 
the payment of a principal sum by the policy- 
holder, and that of an income to him during 
his life. The first class is the policy taken 
by those who wish to secure a capital to 
others after their death; the latter is that 
taken by those who wish to secure a large 
income to themselves during their life. 
Now, while France is the country in which 
the selfish form of policy is taken most, 
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Spain is the one in which it is taken least. 
And the meaning of this is clear. France is 
a country of small families, Spain of large. 
In France the single child often dies, leay- 
ing the parents no one to care for but them- 
selves; in Spain there is always a quiverful 
to be provided for. 

And the system of education is different 
such education as there is. The large family 
means freedom of intercourse between the 
sexes, for it means hosts of cousins, and a 
large family circle makes attempt to fence 
off girls from boys impossible. Nothing is 
more charming than to see groups of young 
men and women ranging from sixteen to 
twenty-five innocently romping in the public 
park. It is rare to walk in the Retiro of a 
morning without coming across two or three 
parties of them, playing at such games as 
“drop the handkerchief,” “ tag,” “I spy,” and 
many others that are unknown to us; and on 
holidays the Retiro is crowded with them. 

It is not easy to say when, in Spanish 
cities, children cease to be children. In the 
country the life is one of labor, but in the 
town it is one of gaiety and amusement; and 
they are so simple and graceful about it that 
it seems a pity they should ever be asked to 
deal with such dull questions as colonial ad- 
ministration. 

The bull-fights went on during the war as 
usual; nor is this surprising when we remem- 
ber that during thesiege, and even during the 
bombardment, of Paris, “Punch and Judy” 
in the Champs-Elysées did not shut down 
for a single day. 

But though the appearance of the people 
was very much the same, the city of Madrid 
was very different from what it was at my 
last visit, in 1884. The introduction of tram- 
ways has occasioned the building of entirely 
new quarters, especially on the high ground 
in the northwest; many public buildings 
have been erected; the Bank of Spain pre- 
sents three noble facades, one of which is 
over a hundred yards long; the Ministry 
of Commerce is just completed; the Bourse 
is also new. Fountains are being con- 
structed; one of an imposing character is 
being put together at the head of the Prado, 
just opposite, the museum; handsome en- 
trance-gates to the Retiro are being built, 
and additions made to the royal palace. 
There is nothing to indicate poverty or neg- 
lect in Madrid; on the contrary, it has an 
abundant supply of pure water from the 
Guadarrama Mountains, which is used lav- 
ishly to cool the streets during the hot wea- 
ther. Some of its pavements are of asphalt, 
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and more asphalt was being put down while 
I was there. The streets are carefully swept 
every morning, and to the superficial eye it 
would seem as though the city enjoyed good 
government. In the provinces, however, a 
very different spectacle meets the eye: To- 
ledo is a city of ruins and graves; the build- 
ings in the gardens of Aranjuez are going to 
pieces; the marble-paved fountains of La 
Granja—the finest in the world—are being 
dislocated by shrubs and weeds. Clearly, 
money is being spent only where it can make 
some show and justify the process of “ addi- 
tion, division, and silence.” 

When I first arrived in Madrid I was told 
that I was safe there so long as I kept clear 
of café-brawls and street-fights, but that it 
would be unsafe to go into the provinces. 
But even these limitations proved unne- 
cessary; for I went alone to cafés where 
Baedeker warns the stranger not to go 
unaccompanied by a Spaniard, and I took 
long walks in the suburbs without the slight- 
est inconvenience; I ventured unmolested on 
a trip to the nightingale-haunted gardens of 
Aranjuez, and subsequently to the more pre- 
tentious palace of La Granja. I have already 
referred to an incident that occurred at 
this place. There is not much to be said of 
La Granja except that it is a reproduction 
of the park of Versailles, enhanced by the 
Guadarrama Mountains for a background, 
and enlivened by the occasional peep of a 
fawn or the bound of a red deer. 

But on the way there the traveler is hur- 
ried, if he permits it, through one of the 
most interesting towns of Spain, Segovia. 
It owes its existence probably to the conflu- 
ence of two torrents which, by carving out 
precipitous crags at the point where they 
meet, furnish an impregnable site for a 
fortress. Segovia lies back of this fortress, 
and from the opposite side presents the ap- 
pearance of a “ship under full sail.” And 
what a ship! Segovia is a city of churches 
and cathedrals. The apse of one of them fur- 
nishes it with a rounded stern, the steeples 
of others with its three masts, domes vaguely 
suggest the upper sails, lofty walls its bul- 
warks, and for a prow the Alcazar narrows its 
steep battlements to a point over the sharp 
crag where the two torrents meet. 


AN incident occurred to me on a previous 
journey through Spain which, in view of the 
fifteen years that have since elapsed, may 
perhaps be forgiven me. 

I was traveling there with an American 
who had been so continuously engaged since 
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boyhood in the battle of life that he was 
never contented unless he was fighting some- 
thing or somebody. So when, upon reaching 
the Escorial, we learned that a few rooms 
out of this vast edifice were closed to visitors 
because they were occupied by Queen Isa- 
bella, these immediately became the only 
rooms he at all cared to see, and this al- 
though, except for Goya’s tapestries, they 
had but little of interest in them. We there- 
foreabandoned everything but this, and made 
our way to the concierge within whose juris- 
diction these rooms were. He was a flunky 
of the haughtiest possible description, and 
scouted all our tenders of consideration, 
doubtless because he knew he could not earn 
them. “But if,” said I, out of sheer resent- 
ment at his insolence, “one had the honor of 
knowing the Queen?” 

“Tf her Majesty the Queen knows you 
was the supercilious rejoinder, “ her Majesty 
can show you over the apartment herself.” 

“Please, then,” said I, offering him my 
card, “take this up to her Majesty.” 

This may seem an act of folly as well as 
of insolence to those who have never tried 
the effect of a visiting-card in Europe; but 
whether it is that the tender of a visiting- 
card by a quiet assumption of right has a 
mystic power to silence opposition, or whether 
an American is regarded as something un- 
usual and outside the pale, and therefore 
entitled to exceptional treatment, the fact 
remains that a visiting-card bearing such 
an address as Kalamazoo, Michigan, is some- 
times effectual where money, however prodi- 
gally offered, will fail. Once I knew two 
Americans who, by sending in their cards to 
Gambetta, then president of the Chamber, 
secured admission, while crowds provided 
with duly authenticated orders for seats 
were left waiting in the lobby. 

The flunky was visibly impressed by the 
proposition, and informed me with some 
reluctance that he had no right to send up 
cards, for all visits were arranged by the 
majordomo. “But,” he added, “her Majesty 
is going out to drive at four, and if her 
Majesty sees you and recognizes you, her 
Majesty can grant you admission.” 

Knowing that I had never laid eyes on 
the Queen, and that she had probably, there- 
fore, never laid eyes on me, this suggestion 
did not seem to advance us much; but it 
offered the only chance. So having extracted 
from the concierge the promise that if we 
returned at four he would put us where the 
Queen could “recognize” us, we left. 

My friend, who had not been able to un- 
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derstand the conversation, asked me what I 
purposed to do. Upon hearing the program, 
he asked: “But you have never seen the 
Queen, have you?” 

“Never,” said I. 

“Then how can she recognize you?” con- 
tinued he. 

“T don’t know,” admitted I. 

“We shall be arrested,” said he. 

“Probably,” answered I. 

“That will be inconvenient,” said he. 

“You got me into it,” said I. 

“T ’ll see you through,” said he. 

And so we pursued our investigation of 
the Escorial. But what with the novel 
anticipation of addressing royalty before 
me, the possibility of arrest, vague notions 
of the somewhat arbitrary powers royal per- 
sonages are believed to possess over those 
who venture to molest them, and, above all, 
the excitement produced by a situation 
which contained in it chances that we could 
not anticipate, I confess that nothing I saw 
interested me, and I was not sorry when 
a quarter to four struck and the hour for 
confronting Queen Isabella approached. 

We returned to the concierge, who seemed 
surprised and embarrassed at our return. 

“Her Majesty has not yet started?” asked 
I, with as dégagé an air as I could assume. 

“No,” answered the concierge, sulkily, 
blocking the entrance. 

At this moment a cry within the court 
and the sound of wheels indicated that the 
Queen was about to step into her carriage at 
a different entrance from that at which we 
were standing. 

3ut you promised to put me where the 
Queen could recognize me,” said I. 

He very reluctantly made way, just 
enough to permit us to squeeze past him. 
The carriage had entered the court and was 
making for an entrance on the left. We 
hurried there so as to intercept the Queen 
before she could get into the carriage, and 
arrived there just in time. As we stood by 
the carriage the Queen was coming down a 
wide staircase, looking very big on the arm 
of her little husband, and behind her were a 
number of her retinue in pairs, arm in arm, 
filling up the staircase as far as we could 
see, and winding away to the right above. 

At this moment I became for the first time 
aware of the imperfections of my dress, 
and at the discrepancy between the gorgeous 
attire of the pageant before me and the 
traveling-cap which I immediately removed 
from my head, and the red Murray which 
I could not get into my pocket. I stood a 
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little off the carpet which had been spread 
for the royal feet, and bowed low. The 
Queen hardly noticed my bow, and was 
clearly about to step into her carriage with- 
out that act of recognition so essential to our 
purpose. So I stepped upon the carpet, partly 
blocking her way. This brought the Queen 
and her entire retinue to a standstill. The 
time had come when I must say something. 

“Clearly,” said I, in French, “your Maj- 
esty does not remember me.” 

The Queen remained silent and sinister. 

“En effet,” continued I, “it is a long time 
since your Majesty has seen me.” 

The veracity of this statement, at any 
rate, 1 knew no one could gainsay. 

“What is your name?” said the Queen. 

“Edmond Kelly,” continued I, aware that 
this intelligence did not help me very 
much. 

“ Qwétes-vous ?” 
(“What are you?”) 

The question was a natural one, and yet 
the form was decidedly uncivil. I began to 
feel as though I were not awake, but engaged 
in some ridiculous dream. But as things be- 
gan to confuse themselves in my mind there 
suddenly came to me a happy thought. I had 
heen for some years practising law in Paris. 
Among my clients was the American lega- 
tion there, and the State Department had 
authorized me to entitle myself counsel to 
the American legation at Paris. This was 
the answer I needed, for nothing lifts a 
civilian higher in royal eyes than a connec- 
tion, however slight, with things diplomatic. 
And the announcement of my title had an 
even prompter effect than I had hoped. The 
royal countenance relaxed. 


returned the Queen. 
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“What can wedo for you?” said the Queen. 
“My friend,” said I, “has come three 

thousand miles to see the tapestries of 

Goya.” 

The Queen turned her head very slightly 
toward some one behind her, and said: 

“Would it be possible to arrange that 
these gentlemen see the tapestries of Goya 
some day during the week?” 

“Whatever your Majesty desires,” 
back the answer. 

But we were leaving that night; our 
trunks had gone on to Paris, and our travel- 
ing-caps and Murrays were all the luggage 
we had. 

“Alas!” said I, “we are here for the day 
only, and my friend returns to New York to- 
night.” 

“Would it be possible to arrange that 
these gentlemen visit the tapestries during 
our drive?” once more asked the Queen. 

“All that your Majesty desires,” came 
back the answer once more. 

“See, then, that these gentlemen are ad- 
mitted to the tapestries during our drive,” 
said the Queen. She looked at us and bowed, 
smiled slightly, and stepped into her car- 
riage. 

We stood bowing to the rest of the retinue 
as they passed, and I thought I saw on some 
of the faces a still broader smile. How I kept 
my own countenance I do not know; but 
when the last courtier had driven away, my 
friend and I had to sit on the staircase to 
have our laugh out. 

Meanwhile our once haughty flunky was 
bowing before us to the ground. 

And this is how we saw the tapestries of 
Goya. 


came 
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‘OU taught me memory, and you have forgot; 
You brought me life, and then you bade me die; 
You sought my truth with looks that could but lie; 
You taught me love, and yet you knew it not! 


You taught me memory, yet you have forgot, 
And I—I must remember till I die. 
This truth, ah! this, leaves no consoling lie— 


You taught me love, and you, you know it not. 
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NICARAGUA CANAL. 


BY CAPTAIN A. S. CROWNINSHIELD, U.S. N. 


A RESUME OF ISTHMUS CANAL PROJECTS. 


EFORE entering upon 
any statement of the 
advantages, from a com- 
mercial as well as from 
a political point of view, 
of the proposed Nicara- 
gua Canal, it is desirable 
that some brief account 

of the history of the project to connect the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans should be 
given, in order to show the great interest 
that has been taken by many successive 
administrations of our government, by con- 
gressional action, and by private individuals, 
either singly or associated as societies or 
companies, to discover the most favorable 
route for the proposed interoceanic water- 
way, and to secure concessions from the local 
governments, followed by efforts to obtain the 
necessary capital with which to construct 
the canal. 

For a quarter of a century after Balboa, 
in 1513, had discovered the great South Sea, 
the Spaniards made diligent search to solve 
“the mystery of the strait,” and by the year 
1553 the fact that there was no break in the 
isthmus was at last reluctantly admitted. 
From that period to the present time, geog- 
raphers and engineers, sometimes depend- 
ing upon their own resources, sometimes 
aided or supported by their respective gov- 
ernments, but all actuated by one impulse, 
havesearched and explored the great isthmus 
throughout its entire length, seeking a route 
for a waterway that would remove the ne- 
cessity for the long and hazardous voyage 
around the stormy cape. 

In 1825, John Quincy Adams being Presi- 
dent and Henry Clay Secretary of State, a 
correspondence was opened by the Central 
American governments with that of the 
United States, inviting the codperationof the 
latter in constructing an interoceanic canal, 
with the proposal of a treaty which should 
secure the possession of it to the two nations. 

In 1835 President Jackson sent a special 
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agent to the isthmus, with the object of ob- 
taining informationon the subject. Again, in 
1838, the Committee on Roads and Canals or 
the House of Representatives reported that it 
was desirable that the President should open 
negotiations with the governments of Cen- 
tral America, with the object of construct- 
ing a ship-canal across the isthmus. The 
cession of California to the United States in 
1848, and the discovery of gold, awakened 
interest in the project of shorter communi- 
cation with our newly acquired territory. In 
1849 a charter was granted by Nicaragua 
to the American Atlantic and Pacific Ship- 
Canal Company of New York, followed in 1850 
by the celebrated Clayton-Bulwer treaty— 
a treaty that it was hoped would not only 
remove all differences that had arisen be- 
tween the governments of Great Britain and 
of the United States over this question, but 
which would bring about the speedy con- 
struction of an interoceanic canal. It is 
needless to say that all hopes based upon 
this treaty were doomed to disappointment. 

Twenty years passed by; General Grant 
was in the presidential chair, when there 
appeared upon the scene an officer of our 
navy who had long made a study of the 
problem of interoceanic communication via 
ship-canal across the American isthmus. The 
late Rear-Admiral Ammen, having been ap- 
pointed, in 1870, chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, determined that a more thor- 
ough exploration of the several routes that 
had up to that time received consideration 
should be made by the United States govern- 
ment. Under Ammen’s active and guiding 
spirit our Navy Department despatched one 
expedition after another to the isthmus. 
Darien, the Atrato, Panama, Tehuantepec, 
and Nicaragua were all explored and thor- 
oughly surveyed with instruments of pre- 
cision, the one object being to determine 
which of these several routes possessed 
those features which would render the con- 
struction of a commercial canal through the 
American isthmus possible. Space will not 
permit of any description of the labors in- 




















volved in the numerous expeditions sent out 
at this period by our government. 

In 1874 President Grant appointed a com- 
mission composed of General Humphreys, 
chief of engineers, United States army; 
C. P. Patterson, superintendent United 
States Coast Survey; and Commodore Am- 
nen, chief of the Bureau of Navigation, to 
consider the subject of interoceanic com- 
munication through the American isthmus. 
The report of this commission was made 
only after two years of deliberation; in fact, 
it delayed making its report until 1876 in 
order that two other routes could be further 
examined by army engineers. I shall not.at- 
tempt to give the report of this commission 
in full, though its importance would, but for 
lack of space, warrant my doing so. It is 
enough for me to say that it reported of the 
Nicaragua route as follows: 

It possesses greater advantages and offers 
fewer difficulties from engineering, commercial, 
and economical points of view than any one of 
the other routes shown to be practicable. 


An association of American citizens, in 
the year 1887, having secured from the 
government of Nicaragua a concession to 
construct a ship-canal through its territory, 
was incorporated the following year by the 
Congress of the United States under the title 
of the Nicaragua Maritime Canal Company. 
The United States Senate, through its Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, sought to ob- 
tain, through this company, control of the 
canal by the United States government; but 
objections to certain features of the proposed 
work having been raised in the Senate by one 
or more senators, two commissions, com- 
posed of government and civil engineers, 
have, within the last three years, been sent 
to Nicaragua for the purpose of making ad- 
ditional examinations of the canal route. 


PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES OF THE 
NICARAGUA ROUTE. 


THE project of a ship-canal extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by what is known 
as the Nicaragua route is based upon two 
important physical features: first, Lake 
Nicaragua is at the summit-level of the 
projected work, and, second, the range of 
hills which separates the lake from the 
-acific, and prevents its waters from flowing 
west instead of east, is at one point only 
forty feet above the lake, while the lake is 
one hundred and ten feet above the level 
of the sea. This point in the hills is con- 
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sequently only one hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea-level, and is, as a matter of 
fact, the lowest point in the great mountain- 
range which extends the entire length of 
the American continent. From the Arctic 
Ocean on the north to the Strait of Magel- 
lan on the south, whether in the Rocky 
Mountains of British America and the 
United States, in the Cordilleras of Mexico 
and Central America, or inthe Andes of South 
America, seek where we may, no depression 
as low as this can be found. 

Lake Nicaragua at the summit-level of 
the proposed route is a magnificent body of 
fresh water over ninety miles in length and 
forty in width, and while its western shore 
is only twelve miles from the Pacific, its 
outlet is into the Atlantic Ocean through 
the San Juan River. This river is some- 
thing over one hundred miles in length. The 
project of the so-called Nicaragua Canal em- 
braces the use of the lake and over one half 
of the river, with a canal from the point 
where it is necessary to abandon the river, 
to the Caribbean Sea; also, a canal from the 
western side of the lake to the Pacific. Thus 
it will be seen that the project is made up of 
canal, river, and lake navigation, the canal 
forming only a fraction of the distance be- 
tween the two oceans. Locks to reach the 
summit-level and to descend from the same 
are to be located at suitable points in the 
two parts of the canal proper, and one or 
more dams will hold the river at a proper 
elevation, thus producing slack-water navi- 
gation, and enabling the use of the river, 
for a distance of over sixty miles, as a part 
of the waterway that is to connect the At- 
lantic with the Pacific. 

When the divide between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific is cut through, part of the 
waters of the lake, which for untold ages 
have flowed east to the Caribbean Sea, will 
flow west to the Pacific. Lake Nicaragua, 
covering, as it does, nearly three thousand 
square miles, becomes not only a part of the 
water-route itself, but a grand reservoir 
located exactly where it is most needed—at 
the summit-level. Thus it will be seen that 
while nature has not quite opened through 
Nicaragua a complete water-route to the 
-acific, she has come very near to it. In 
fact, of all the routes for an interoceanic 
sanal that have received consideration, it 
must be admitted that so much has already 
been accomplished by nature toward this 
end that the work which remains for man 
to do will be far less than by any other 
route. 
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LOCKS NO OBSTACLE. 


THE fact that a canal by way of Nicaragua 
requires locks in order to overcome the 
elevation is, to my mind, a favorable fea- 
ture of the route, rather than, as has been 
advanced by De Lesseps and others, an un- 
favorable one. 

The promoters of the Panama Canal took 
the ground that a sea-level canal was a sine 
qua non ; that the delay caused by the intro- 
duction of locks would be so great that any 
route which required their use was not 
worthy of consideration, though De Lesseps 
himself admitted at the Paris Interoceanic 
Canal Congress that if a lock-canal were 
the only one possible, then the Nicaragua 
route was the one that he should favor. It 
was a fact, however, as he well knew, that 
his own chosen route by way of Panama, with 
its boasted sea-level, required a lock on the 
Pacific side in order to eliminate the effect 
of the great rise and fall of the tide at 
Panama. But should it require as much as 
one hour to pass a ship through each lock, 
what would the delay amount to? Even 
should a half-dozen locks be required to 
reach the summit-level, of what conse- 


quence would this be when the canal would 


save a distance of seven or eight thousand 
miles? As regards the capacity of a lock- 
canal for general traffic, —in other words, the 
amount of tonnage it will be able to pass, 
one lock, as required in the plans of the origi- 
nal project of the Panama Canal, will limit 
the number of ships as much as the six or 
eight required in the plans of the Nicaragua 
Canal, for the simple reason that all the locks 
in the latter can be employed at the same 
time, and as soon as a lock has been used to 
pass a given vessel, it is ready for another. 
In returning to the statement that a 
canal with locks is more favorable than 
one without them, let me say that I have 
in mind the feature of the great rainfall 
of the regions under consideration; namely, 
-anama and Nicaragua. While water in con- 
siderable quantities is essentiai for a canal, 
it is also at times a canal’s greatest enemy, 
and in countries like Panama and Nicaragua, 
where the rainfall is enormous, the engineer 
finds it necessary to see that only such an 
amount of water is admitted into the canal 
as its proper use requires; the rest must be 
rigorously excluded. To acccomplish this 
end was the great, if not the greatest, prob- 
lem in the plans for the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Any canal the level of which 
is that of the sea must provide for all the 


watercourses through which it passes. If 
small, they may be taken into the canal, 
and if of considerable volume, they must be 
diverted; otherwise the canal itself becomes 
neither more nor less than a drain. In the 
case of the Chagres River, the volume of 
which has been known to reach the enor- 
mous quantity of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand cubic feet a second, the problem of its 
diversion was one of such magnitude that 
the engineers of the Panama Canal found it 
to be all but insurmountable. In the case of 
the Nicaragua project, as the canal proper is 
only a limited portion of the route, and is to 
be ‘sufficiently elevated to provide against 
such difficulty, so that all surplus water will 
drain away from the canal rather than into 
it, the necessity for locks will become a favor- 
able rather than an unfavorable feature, as 
the permanence of the canal and the freedom 
from injury by water itself must be surely 
established. 


FEASIBILITY AND COST. 


THE question of whether a canal via Lake 
Nicaragua is feasible has been decided fa- 
vorably over and over again by competent 
engineers, and this has been done after 
many careful and exhaustive explorations 
and surveys by both private and govern- 
mental expeditions. It is true that engineers 
have differed in several of the details of the 
work; nevertheless, there has been only one 
opinion as regards the conclusion that it is 
possible to construct all the works involved 
in a waterway via Lake Nicaragua. This 
fact must be admitted. The testimony in 
its favor is too great for any but the most 
prejudiced person to do otherwise, and being 
so admitted, we next naturally come to the 
question of cost. 

This question of cost is one that has 
received the serious study of capitalists, 
engineers, and legislators. As might be ex- 
pected, the estimates have varied, ranging 
from sixty-five to as high a sum as one hun- 
dred and forty millions of dollars, depending 
somewhat upon the bias of the person mak- 
ing the estimate. The general consensus of 
opinion is that all the works involved, locks, 
dams, canal proper, with suitable harbors 
at the terminals of the canal, can be con- 
structed for the sum of one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars. 
This latter amount gives sufficient margin 
for contingencies, and is all that the latest re- 
survey by the United States government com- 
mission finds necessary. Upon this matter of 
cost I shall have a word to say farther on. 
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VALUE TO THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


THE advantages to our own commerce of 
a waterway through the Central American 
isthmus will be divided among our Atlantic, 
our Gulf, and our Pacific coast ports, in in- 
verse proportion to the order named. Con- 
sidering the several parts of our country, it 
is, to my mind, the Pacific coast which will 
receive the greatest benefit from the open- 
ing of the Nicaragua Canal. 

For many years—in fact, from their very 
settlement—the States of California, Oregon, 
and Washington have not received their 
proper proportion of European immigration. 
Like drops of water upon a dry sponge, this 
flow of immigration has been absorbed by 
that part of our country lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains; and while it is true that 
the opening of the several transcontinental 
railroads has, to a certain extent, assisted 
people in reaching the Pacific coast more 
readily, it has never developed, as was ex- 
pected, a proper flow of immigration into 
this very important part of our country. 
The reason for this, in my opinion, is not 
that the immigrant could not readily reach 
the regions in question, but that, once there, 
he found that the railroads did not enable 
him to send his products to a market, at 
least not upon terms as favorable as were 
secured by those who had located nearer 
the Atlantic coast. 

The transcontinental railroads have never 
carried eastward the great bulk of the more 
important agricultural products of California 
and Oregon. Every bushel of the grain prod- 
ucts of these States, reaching the enor- 
mous amount of over a million tons annually, 
is sent in sailing-vessels to Europe via Cape 
Horn. Immediately upon the opening of the 
Nicaragua Canal the status of the producers 
upon our Pacific coast will be changed. They 
will be brought eight thousand miles nearer 
to their market! This is a fact of tremen- 
dous importance. 

It may be asked why these grain products 
of California and Oregon should be taken 
by so long and circuitous a voyage when 
their way to a market via the transcon- 
tinental railway to an Atlantic port, and 
thence by steamer to Europe, is so much 
more direct and could be accomplished in 
so much less time. 

A person who desired to go from San 
Francisco to Liverpool or to Havre would 
certainly come to New York by rail, and 
thence by steamer across the Atlantic, 
making the entire trip in two weeks’ time; 
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why should not the bag of wheat do the 
same? The simple reply is that the per- 
son referred to is of greater value than 
the bag of wheat, and, like all articles of 
value, he can bear the greater cost of being 
rapidly transported. To carry freight of any 
kind by rail is much more expensive than to 
carry it by water; hence our bag of wheat, 
which has not the value that would warrant 
its long trip across the continent, must be 
taken over a still longer route by water, 
namely, the one via Cape Horn, which up to 
the present time is the only water-route 
available. 

A voyage of one hundred and thirty days 
must be made around the stormy cape be- 
fore a cargo of grain shipped in San Fran- 
cisco can reach its destination; whereas, 
when the Nicaragua Canal is completed, the 
same cargo will be taken to Europe by 
steamer in thirty-five days. Thus will the 
owner of the cargo be able, by sending it 
through the canal, to dispose ef it sooner 
by over three months’ time than if he sent 
it around the cape. As the merchant who 
sends his cargo through the canal will be 
paid for it in less than one third the time 
that he had to wait for payment when it 
was sent around the Horn, so will he be able, 
upon a given capital, to do three or four 
times more business. 

The nearer the producer is to hjs market 
the greater will be his stimulus to increase 
the amount of his production. Thus will 
immigration be induced, and thus will the 
canal become a most important factor in 
developing and building up the States on 
the Pacific Ocean. 


THE OPPOSITION OF THE RAILWAYS. 


I po not hesitate to assert that the oppo- 
sition of the transcontinental railways to 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal has 
been on their part a great error. No more 
injury will come to them through the build- 
ing of an interoceanic canal than comes to 
the New York Central Railroad through the 
existence of the Erie Canal. On the con- 
trary, I am of the opinion that the canal 
will be to these railways a great source of 
benefit rather than an injury. At the pres- 
ent moment—in fact, for years past—nine 
tenths of the business of these railroads has 
been local and not overland business, show- 
ing that, for years to come, they must de- 
pend almost entirely for business upon 
that part of their roads situated within 
the borders of the coast States, rather than 
upon their overland lines. Therefore, what- 
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ever tends to develop these several States 
must necessarily benefit the railroads. The 
canal will undoubtedly stimulate production, 
so there will soon be an increased quantity 
of products to be carried from the interior 
of the Pacific States to the coast ports for 
shipment, necessarily giving increased busi- 
ness, as already stated, to the railroads. The 
long-felt want of a European immigration to 
the Pacific coast—a want which has resulted 
partly from the remoteness of that coast and 
partly from the fact that, even should an im- 
migrant start for those far-distant States, 
he would, in all probability, be absorbed en 
route—will be removed by the canal. The 
steamships which will be engaged in the 
trade of carrying grain, lumber, and other 
products of the Pacific coast will not return 
from their voyage to Europe empty. Rather 
than do this they will offer very low rates of 
passage to the overcrowded European, and 
the fact that he will be taken direct to his 
destination, that he will thus avoid the long 
and expensive railway journey across the 
continent, will bring forth thousands of 
sturdy laborers eager to reach the fertile 
and unsettled parts of our three Pacific 
States. This growth of population will 
greatly increase the passenger traffic as well 
as the other business of those States. 


BENEFIT TO THE GULF STATES AND THE EAST. 


THE advantage of the Nicaragua Canal to 
our Gulf ports, while perhaps not so great 
as to our Pacific coast, will still be very con- 
siderable. The fact that our ports on the 
Gulf of Mexico are nearer to the canal than 
are any other United States ports is of itself 
an advantage not to be lost sight of. The 
canal will be of special benefit to the cotton- 
producers of our Gulf States, as it will 
furnish them a shorter water-route into the 
Pacific Ocean, and thence to Japan and 
China, where there is a large and con- 
stantly increasing demand for our cotton. 
Railway rates for carrying cotton to San 
Francisco are now most exorbitant—in fact, 
nearly prohibitive; but once the canal is 
opened, scores of cargoes will start annually 
from New Orleans, Galveston, and Mobile for 
the far East, and thus will the canal furnish 
a new outlet for this important American 
product, and enable it to reach a market 
from which it has been heretofore debarred. 
The great lumber-trade of Pensacola and the 
coal and iron products from Tennessee and 
Alabama will also be able to reach the 
markets of the west coast of South America 
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and Mexico, which without a canal can 
never be opened to them. The manufac- 
turers of our Central and Eastern States, 
which can reach Pacific ports in both North 
and South America only by the long voy- 
age around the Horn or by transhipment 
over the Panama Railroad, will be able to 
land their goods in these regions much 
more quickly and more cheaply than at pres- 
ent. In fact, the conditions which govern 
this particular trade route, now so favor- 
able to Europe, will be reversed by the inter- 
oceanic canal. 

All parts of our country, from a commer- 
cial point of view, will receive benefit from 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 
Markets will be opened to us which, ow- 
ing to unfavorable water-routes, we have 
never before been able to reach, and the 
export of American manufactures will be 
stimulated and increased to a marvelous 
degree. 

USES IN WAR. 

HAVING thus given consideration to the 
canal as a factor in American trade and 
commerce, and having demonstrated its great 
importance in developing the resources of the 
Pacific coast States, let us pass to the ques- 
tion of its use as a means of quickly mov- 
ing our naval ships from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, or vice versa, as the occasion may 
arise. It being the policy of our government 
to maintain a navy of moderate size, it is of 
the greatest importance that we should be 
able to transfer our ships from one ocean to 
the other in the quickest time possible. We 
have already been given one great object- 
lesson as to the necessity for the canal by 
the famous voyage of the Oregon, and now 
we are to learn a second lesson through the 
voyage of the same ship, accompanied by the 
Jowa and her consorts, over the same route, 
steaming back into the Pacific. 

This voyage, which is destined to remain 
one of the most memorable in the history 
of our navy, was begun at San Francisco on 
March 19, 1898. The first run of 4012 miles 
to Callao was made in sixteen days; by the 
next run of 2666 miles, in a direction oppo- 
site to her destination, she reached in thir- 
teen days the Strait of Magellan. Turning 
north, she at last began to approach, though 
still so far away, the scene of her future 
operations. With short stops at Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Bahia, in Brazil, she again rushed 
across the equator, once more endured the 
exhausting heat of the tropics, rounded Cape 
St. Roque, and at last gladdened the hearts of 
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the American people by announcing her ar- 
rival in the West Indies. During the latter 
part of this voyage the Spanish fleet under 
Admiral Cervera was making its voyage 
across the Atlantic. Would this fleet pro- 
ceed to Cape St. Roque, and there attack 
the Oregon ? was the question that taxed the 
minds of all. 

As regards the military, or rather the 
naval, use of the canal to the United States, 
the events of the war with Spain are too 
recent to admit of belittling its value. Would 
it have been of no advantage to us if we 
could have placed the battle-ship Oregon in 
Cuban waters in eighteen days from the time 
she sailed from San Francisco, instead of in 
the sixty days she required? Was the risk 
of the disabling of her machinery, when 
driven at full speed for thirteen thousand 
miles, no disadvantage to the United States? 
Had Admiral Camara pursued his voyage to 
the Philippines beyond the Suez Canal, Com- 
modore Watson would have had a long and 
hopeless chase to overtake him; but could 
he have used the Nicaragua Canal, the race 
to Manila would no longer have been in 
doubt. 

Never again should the United States, by 
longer neglecting the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal, require such a voyage to 
be made. Never again should this country 
engage in a foreign war without a waterway 
through the Central American isthmus. The 
same necessity that obliged the Oregon to 
make this voyage will sooner or later again 
arise. Shall our battle-ships continue to fol- 
low the weary route around Cape Horn, or 
shall they beable tosave eight thousand miles 
by using the interoceanic canal? Must they 
circumnavigate the continent of South Amer- 
ica, or will they be able to eliminate, by the 
existence of a canal, so unnecessary a part of 
the voyage? If I understand aright public 
opinion upon this question, I am sure that I 
am not incorrect in making the statement 
that the voice of the American people is 
virtually unanimous in demanding the build- 
ing of the Nicaragua Canal. 





SUEZ AND NICARAGUA. 


THE questions of governmental aid and the 
possible cost of the canal are scarcely any 
longer debatable. The subject has passed 
beyond the discussion as to whether the 
canal will cost fifteen or twenty millions of 
dollars more or less. From every point of 
view, whether commercial, political, or eco- 
nomical, the American people require a canal, 
and as capitalists have failed, from unex- 
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plained reasons, to recognize its value, the 
time has arrived for our government to step 
in and, by giving its guaranty, aid in the 
construction of this important waterway. 

In referring to the fact of the failure of 
our capitalists to recognize the value of a 
canal connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans, a few observations upon the value of 
the Suez Canal as an investment may not be 
out of place. 

The par value of the Suez Canal shares is 
five hundred frances. Last April they were 
quoted in Paris at 3518 francs. The shares 
of the Suez Canal purchased for the British 
government by the astute Disraeli, for which 
he paid nineteen millions of dollars, are now 
worth the enormous sum of one hundred and 
twenty-three millions of dollars, or much 
more than the entire original cost of the Suez 
Canal itself. The operating expenses are 
probably less than nine per cent. of its earn- 
ings, so that, from a gross income of about 
fourteen millions of dollars, it is able to 
divide among its shareholders nearly thirteen 
millions. 

With such a fact staring us in the face, 
how is it conceivable that any one can assert 
that the Nicaragua Canal, which will save in 
distance three thousand miles more than the 
Suez Canal, and which can be constructed 
for about the same sum, is not a good 
investment? 


THE DANGER OF LOSING THE CONCESSION. 


THE American people have cried out for 
years for the control of any cana] that should 
connect the Atlantic with the Pacific. What 
greater right to control any piece of prop- 
erty can be named than that of ownership? 
The Nicaragua Maritime Canal Company 
still holds concessions from the governments 
of both Nicaragua and Costa Rica which 
give it the sole right to build a canal over 
this route. This concession from Nicaragua 
is the most favorable one that has ever been 
granted, or which will ever again be granted, 
by that country. Should this concession be 
allowed to lapse through failure to exploit it? 

In the year 1887, under exceptional con- 
ditions, such as the failure of the Freling- 
huysen-Zavala treaty and the possibility of 
the completion of the Panama Canal, Nica- 
ragua stipulated in Article L of its con- 
cession to the Maritime Company that its 
(Nicaragua’s) share of the canal should be 
limited to six per cent. of the total amount 
of the securities issued, whereas the Freling- 
huysen-Zavala treaty, which provided that 
the United States government should bear 
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the entire cost of construction, granted to 
Nicaragua thirty per cent. of the net income. 
Note the great difference in favor of the 
present concession, by which the government 
of Nicaragua is to receive only one fifth of 
what it would have received under the Zavala 
treaty. The bill now before Congress pro- 
vides that the United States government 
shall guarantee the securities of the Mari- 
time Company, and thus produce the money 
necessary to construct the canal. The com- 
pany in return is to give our government 
seventy per cent. of its stock, and allow it to 
appoint nine out of eleven of the directors. 

No greater control than this over this im- 
portant work can ever be obtained by the 
United States government, nor shall we ever 
again secure from Nicaragua such favorable 
terms. This concession will expire, should 
Congress fail to pass the bill in question at 
this session, in October, 1899. Once Nica- 
ragua is free to grant a new concession, and 
she certainly will be if we neglect such a 
golden opportunity as is now presented, she 
will demand terms far more favorable to her- 
self, and far less so to those who seek a new 
concession. 

Such in brief is the present situation of 
this important measure. Are our legislators 
and our statesmen alive to its importance? 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED—THE QUESTIONS 
OF TONNAGE AND DISTANCE. 


A RECENT interview with an opponent of the 
canal, published in the New York “ Evening 
Post” for October 18, 1898, contains state- 
ments too misleading and based upon data 
too incorrect to pass unnoticed. 

For example, the gentleman who is inter- 
viewed, in order to show how little commerce 
will make use of the canal, states that, in 
1880, he had fixed the amount of tonnage that 
would pass from ocean to ocean via the canal 
at 1,625,000 tons. Now, as these were the 
figures of a decided opponent of the canal, 
it is right to assume that he did not place 
them any less than he dared. But let it be 
remembered that these are the figures of 
1880. What are the figures of 1898? What 
has been going on in the carrying-trade of 
the world during this interval of eighteen 
years? One would suppose from the state- 
ment in this interview that the ship-building 
industry during this period had been at a 
standstill, whereas it is a fact that never in 
the world’s history has it shown such activity. 
Never has there been such an increase in the 
amount of tonnage added to the carrying- 
Voi. LVII.—60-61. 
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trade of the world as has taken place dur- 
ing the last seventeen years. My authorities 
on this point are the reports of the two noted 
societies, the Bureau Veritas and Lloyd’s 
Register. According to the former the steam 
tonnage of the world’s merchant marine was: 


No. Net Gross 
Steam-Vessels, Tons. Tons. 
In 1881 6,392 4,401,751 6,745,198 


In 1896 11,155 10,761,025 17,089,596 


Lloyd gives for the year 1896-97, 11,027,- 
000 net tons, or 17,737,821 gross tons; and 
yet, in the face of these facts, the person in- 
terested has the hardihood to quote the fig- 
ures of 1880 as applicable to the year 1898! 
The tonnage of the world’s merchant marine 
is increasing with giant strides, and if we al- 
low, for the sake of argument, that the state- 
ment referred to of the amount of tonnage 
that would use the canal was correct for 1880, 
should it be considered so for 1898? And if 
there has been so great an increase in the 
world’s tonnage, is it not proper to believe 
that there must have been some increase in 
the tonnage that would use an isthmian 
canal? Let it here be remembered that this 
increase is still going on, so that whatever 
it may now be, it will have increased still 
more by 1904, the earliest date at which the 
canal could be completed. Further, it must 
be remembered that whatever may be the 
amount of tonnage that will use the canal 
when first opened, it will, in all human prob- 
ability, gain rapidly. Less than a million tons 
of shipping passed through the Suez Canal 
the first year of its existence, yet this ton- 
nage developed with rapid strides until with- 
in a very few years it amounted to over eight 
million tons. 

This opponent of the canal dwells upon 
routes of trade which have never been con- 
sidered as within the sphere of the canal’s 
usefulness, but omits from his interview any 
mention of the fact that the canal will bring 
the producers of our Pacific coast seven or 
eight thousand miles nearer to a market, and 
that nothing else on the face of the earth 
which is in the power of man to do will so 
much assist in the development of this 
part of the United States as a ship-canal 
across the American isthmus. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND SHIP. 


WE are all aware of the usefulness of the 
locomotive as an instrument of commerce, 
but I decidedly take issue with the statement 
that it is “as effective as any ship that ever 
sailed the sea.” If this view of the value of 
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the locomotive is the correct one, why is it 
that the locomotive has never hauled the 
grain and lumber of our Pacific coast across 
the country on its way to its only market? 
Theseven transcontinental railways of which 
he boasts lead directly East, and the grain 
could be transhipped at any one of several 
Atlantic ports, going thence by water to 
Europe, and requiring in round numbers only 
six thousand miles of carriage, three thou- 
sand by land and three thousand by water. 
Many millions of tons of grain have failed to 
make use of the locomotive, but have pre- 
ferred the despised ship and the long voyage — 
long in both time and distance—around Cape 
Horn. The transcontinental railway freights 
may have been reduced even as much as is 
claimed, but they have not yet reached the 
point which will enable the locomotive to 
haul a ton of grain from California to New 
York. The modern ocean freight-steamer, 
carrying five and six thousand tons, dead- 
weight, has kept pace, in the reduction of 
ocean freights, with the modern locomotive. 
If the locomotive possesses such an advan- 
tage over the steamship, how is it that the 
coasting steamships of Galveston, New 
Orleans, Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, 
Baltimore, New York, and Boston have 
competed so successfully with the locomo- 
tive? How is it that in 1897 the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal passed ten million tons of freight 
into and out of Lake Superior? Why has 
not the locomotive hauled all this freight to 
and from the Northwest? Because neither 
in the Northwest nor on our Atlantic coast 
railways can the locomotive compete either 


1 Since the foregoing was written, the writer is in- 
formed by the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco that 1,150,000 tons of wheat, 200,000 
tons of other grain, and 2,000,000 barrels of flour were 
shipped from the Pacific coast in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898. 

The official report of “The Operating and Care of the 
Saint Mary’s Falls Canal, Michigan (Sault Ste. Marie), 
for 1897,” gives the total freight which passed through 
that waterway as 18,982,755 net tons. For a railroad 
to carry this amount in one year it would require fifty 
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in speed or in cost with the steamship as a 
freight-carrier.! 


I DENY most emphatically the truth of the 
statement made in the interview that the 
advocates of the Nicaragua Canal have 
strenuously opposed any investigation of 
the project by the government. On the 
contrary, the canal company has courted 
every investigation, and it has aided with its 
own men and means, expending thousands of 
dollars of its own money, to assist the recent 
expeditions sent to Nicaragua by the United 
States government for the very purpose of 
investigating the question of the feasibility 
of the canal, although the company did not 
consider this necessary. 

The Manchester, the Kiel, and the Corinth 
canals are cited in the interview as failures, 
and this is advanced as an argument against 
ship-canals in general. Why is the Suez 
Canal, with its phenomenal success, omitted 
from the list? Because hundreds of railroads 
have failed financially, does that fact act 
as a deterrent to capitalists who desire to 
embark in similar ventures? The question 
whether a ship-canal will be a failure or a 
success depends largely upon the distance it 
will save over some other route. The Suez 
Canal saves four thousand miles over the 
route to India via the Cape of Good Hope, 
and its success, as already stated, is simply 
phenomenal. I therefore maintain that it is 
perfectly logical to suppose that the Nicara- 
gua Canal, which will save eight thousand 
miles over the Cape Horn route to the 
Pacific, will enjoy a fair measure of success. 


trains a day, of forty cars each, each car carrying the 
full weight of twenty-five tons. The value of this 
freight by the same official report was $218,235,927, 
and the value of the American craft employed in this 
trade is $42,375,700. 

The cost of carrying this freight per mile ton was 
iéo mills, or less than one tenth of a cent per ton, all 
of which goes to show that the modern steamship as a 
freight-carrier is more than able to hold its own with 
the locomotive. 
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LOUDLESS skies had ushered 
in the anniversary of St. Pat- 
rick’s birth, and the free- 
hearted sons of Erin, with 


bits of green in hatbands 
and buttonholes, were  in- 


formally gathered in Dan 
Sweeny’s saloon around many 
a steaming glass. Here and there little 
groups discussed politics with a fervor pe- 
culiar to the race, their laughing faces 
floridly visible through strata of everything 
smokable from Havana cigars to the little 
dudeens. 

It was a gathering familiar to every 
American city, orderly for the most part, 
but marked by jest and argument and bits 
of song that carried with them traditions of 
green hills and dark-eyed lasses across the 
sea. 

The noisiest group had taken refuge in a 
corner to play pitch. Its excitable mem- 
bers frequently rose to their feet to deliver 
important cards, knuckles down, loudly and 
jiercely. Unexpected dénouements brought 
forth peals of laughter and drew sympathetic 
smiles and comments from other groups. 
Presently a discussion near at hand devel- 
oped a new center of interest. An eloquent 
voice rose above the general noise as clear 
as a bugle-call. The speaker was pounding 
the table for emphasis. 

“Why is it, me frien’s, why is it, I say, 
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that in this broad city, wid its asphilt pave- 
mints, an’ its marrabull statoos guardin’ ivery 
crossin’ av the same—why is it, wid its 
beautiful women av ginuine refinemint, why 
is it—” 

“What the divil are ye thryin’ ter say, 
Mike? Don’t ask us the same question so 
much!” 

“ Nivertheless,” said Mike, looking fiercely 
across to the card-player who had inter- 
rupted him, and raising his voice yet higher, 
“why is it, whin in this town there be foive 
companies, wan av thim Dootch an’ wan av 
thim naygurs,—bad luck to the haythens, — 
why is it, I say—” 

“ An’ if ye ask me the question ag’in, look 
out for me beer-mug, ye blackgyard!” said 
the card-player, indignantly laying down his 
hand and glaring at the orator. 

“Let him alone, Tim,” said a peacemaker, 
soothingly; “give him a chance to be done 
with it all, man.” 

“Give him a chance? What the divil 
does a man want to come here for an’ break 
up me sport wid wan question that niver 
gits ripe in his mouth? An’ me a-losin’ 
steadily! How can I tell what’s the thrump, 
an’ if the ace is led already?” 

Two men were holding Mike in his chair, 
and so two more took hold of Tim as a mat- 
ter of precaution. 

“Go on, Mike!” shouted a voice. “Git 
done wid ye, man! Can’t ye see ye ’re 
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spilin’ the game? What is it? Now, come, 
man, out wid it! Ye were sayin’—” 

Mike struck the table a blow that caused 
the glasses to leap in the air. 

“Why is it, thin, gintlemen, why is it, in 
a city loike this, that has the good taste to 
illect ivery Irishman what gits on the board 
ticket, why is it, I say—” There was a 
sudden upsetting of chairs at the card-table, 
and Tim struggled frantically with his cap- 
tors. 

“Oh! will ye let me git to him, ye black- 
gyards? Will ye listen to that? Am I to 
sit here all day, an’ him a-buzzin’ like a 
throlley-wire to break up me game!” 

The orator’s voice rose over all. 

“Why is it, thin, that the day av the 
blessed St. Patrick is disgraced by the sight 


“‘WHY IS IT, I SAY—’” 
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an’ lift up the harp of ould Ireland for the 
honor of St. Patrick on the day he was 
born!” 

“What would ye do, Mike? Don’t tram- 
ple on us; we feel the disgrace already.” 
It was a plaintive voice that interjected this 
natural question as Mike paused for breath. 

“Do?” thundered the orator, his fiery face 


shining in the smoke like a painted war-cloud. . 


“Do? Why, git ye up a company, man, an’ 
kape the old glories fresh! Look at Tim 
Noolan, over there! Ask him where his 
blessed Limerick fayther laid down his 
glorious life.” 

“T move we organize a company,” shouted 
Tim, shaking off his friends and standing 
in his chair, “an’ let the name be the Lim- 
erick Tigers!” 

A rousing cheer greeted this 
proposition, and for a few mo- 
ments confusion reigned. 

“ An’ I move,” said a rich Irish 
voice, when the uproar had partly 
subsided, “that we paint our uni- 
forms green an’ the town red at 
wan an’ the same time, for the 
glory of the Emerald Isle.” 

“Good! Hooray!” 

“ An’ McGinnis shall be the 

captain.” 

“Hooray for McGinnis! 
Captain McGinnis it is!” 

“An’,” said Mike, putting 

in his bugle voice again— 

“an’ Dan Sweeny 

shall carry the flag.” 

This honor to 


——_ their quasi-host 
— NS took the meeting by 
My , storm. Loud cries 


for Sweeny fol- 
lowed, and that in- 
dividual responded eloquently: 
“Sure, an’! will right proudly, 


av no flag av ould Ireland upon our — \,7 ° \ 

strates? Who licked the Frinch at (\ —-~+—. me friends. The drinks are on 
Watherloo? Who licked the Rivolu- ‘ J / > me.” 

tion War? Who whipped iverything on - And in this cyclone of pa- 


the say from Good Hope to the north 

pole, an’ only kape their han’s off av each 
other’s throats to presarve the race alive? 
The Irish, sure!” 

A cheer greeted this patriotic outburst, 
and the men who had been holding Mike in 
his chair now stood him in it. 

“An’, gintlemen, here ye are lettin’ the 
naygurs cilebrate the birthday of Lincoln— 
God rest his pure soul!—four times ivery 
year, an’ George Washington wance, an’ 
niver a blessed man av ye to shoulder a gun 





triotic fervor was born the Lim- 
erick Tigers. 

It was the race spirit that had made 
McGinnis a city father, and the same spirit 
made him captain of the Tigers. It was 
never claimed by any friend of his that 
special fitness for the duties of either posi- 
tion had aught to do with his election. 

McGinnis’s genius lay in successful con- 
tracting, and his special talent was a facility 
for throwing into the hands of his friends 
opportunities that paid dividends. 
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Apprised of the honor conferred upon 
him by the Tigers, he addressed himself to 
the organization of the company with a zeal 
born of responsive patriotism and a quick 
recognition of the political value of the 
combination. His new 
“Upton’s Tactics” soon 
presented a thumb-worn 
appearance, and the time b 
came when he could re- { | 
peat much of it by heart; | 
though it must be ad- 
mitted that he never 
fully grasped all the 
theories set forth. He 
studied faithfully and 
fervently, however; time 
or place was not consid- 
ered. The Tigers proudly 
observed him, book in 
hand, in the basement of 
thehalf-finished Masonic 
Temple, the construc- 
tion of which had been 
intrusted to his skill, 
lost in the mental con- i 
templation of company 
formations. They be- 
held his form outlined 
against the sky as he 
stood upon the tower- 
ing roof where the tin- 
ners labored, his eyes 
upon the pregnant 
pages. They contemplated him through the 
window of his office working before his open 
book, with sixteen little blocks doing duty as 
infantry. They were pleased, for it was evi- 
dent that the captain would lead them to a 
victorious career. But rapidly as McGinnis 
acquired knowledge, the company acquired 
members faster. The green squad was always 
in sight. The Tigers gloried in the fact that, 
while the oldest and most popular of the 
city companies boasted of but sixty-three 
members, eighty-five answered to roll-call in 
the new organization. 

The patriotic enthusiasm that governed 
the election of the Tigers’ officers governed 
all other appointments; and thus it was that 
the making of the uniforms fell to a local 
Hibernian tailor whose time hung heavily 
upon his hands. It was perhaps natural that 
he should suppose, looking down the ranks 
after the men had been “sized up,” that they 
were all virtually of the same height, de- 
ception being the object of the sizing; but 
it was a serious error on his part to suppose 
that three averages obtained by measuring 
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the first, the middle, and the last man in 
the ranks would produce satisfactory re- 
sults. No nation presents such extremes as 
the Irish; and there is a difference between 
six feet four and four feet six greater than 
the perspective of a 
long rank would indi- 
cate. The result of all 
was that, when Memo- 
rial day and theuniforms 
arrived, the day on which 
the Tigers were to make 
their first appearance 
upon the streets, there 
were many misfits and 
no time to remedy them. 
Indeed, when McGinnis, 
resplendent in green 
and gold, with floating 
plumes and dazzling 
sword, brought his gal- 
lant company into line 
at their armory, and 
then to “carry arms,” 
there was behind them 
~ J a diagonal wrinkle that, 
beginning at the right 
shoulder of the first 
man, traveled the whole 
length of the rank, and 
disappeared under the 
left arm of the last one, 
Corporal Noolan. One 
or two of the men had, 
perforce, rolled up their trousers, and one 
or two showed white underwear over their 
shoe-tops. Privates O’Neal and Murphy 
were troubled with coat-sleeves that, slip- 
ping over their hands, prevented that quick, 
snappy grasp of gunstock so much esteemed 
in the military manual of arms. 

And there was something wrong with the 
hats. Eagan, the first sergeant, a giant, 
had one that perched upon the corner of 
his head and swayed out of line whenever 
the tall green and white plumes caught the 
breeze. On the other end of the line, Cor- 
poral Noolan kept his hat up by giving it 
savage twists against the bulging corners 
of his head. But there were times when a 
jostle on the part of a neighbor would 
cause it to settle, extinguishing, fortu- 
nately, Noolan’s remarks along with his 
countenance. 

The quick eye of Captain McGinnis dis- 
covered the prominent irregularities in the 
costumes. He reflected a moment, and then 
consulted his “Tactics,” which he wore 
thrust in his sword-belt. His search was not 
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satisfactory, and he at length returned it 
with impatience. He was a man of action. 

“Privates Donnelly, Hagan, O’Toole, Sulli- 
van, McBee, and Mulligan, to the front an’ 
center, march!” 

The men came forth, their misfits brought 
into prominence by the movement. 

“It is evident, me friends,” said the cap- 
tain, after a critical survey, “that our com- 
rade Simpson, who made the ilegant uniforms 
for us, struck bad cloth that shrunk on some 
of yez an’ stretched on the rest; or it’s 
maybe ye have stretched an’ shrunk ye- 
selves. Attintion, squad!” The captain 
drew hissword. “Swap pants! Break ranks, 
march!” 

While this command was being executed 
in the property-room, he began the task of 
reducing to order the warring elements of 
his command. First he tried a dignified 
silence anja prolonged stare. Hampered by 
their new dress and unnatural positions, cer- 
tain members were disposed to be discon- 
tented. During the three minutes of the 
captain’s experiment a phonograph would 
have preserved such sounds as: 

“Don’t crowd me, Dennis! don’t crowd 
me!” 

“Tim Noolan, your elbow is in me fifth 
rib!” 

“Mike, hold me gun till I roll up me 
sleeves ag’in! I ’ll be cuttin’ enough off av 
these arms by night to make me boy’s bi- 
cycle pants!” 

“Micky Fagin! Gosh, man, don’t drop ye 
gun on me foot ag’in! Wanst was enough! 
D’ ye take me for a gun-rack?” 

“Captain, if ye’ll bring me terbacco from 
the hip-pocket av the pants I swapped with 
O’Neal—” 

“Silence!” roared McGinnis. “Ye are 
chatterin’ like er lot av jay-birds in a’ acorn- 
tree. Ye ’d drive an old maids’ tay-party 
crazy wid envy. Corporal Noolan, come from 
under that hat! Is it the blindman’s-buff 
ye ’re thryin’ to play—” 

“Sure, an’ I nade four hands, captain, wid 
this green tent I ’m wearin’—two to kape 
me sleeves rolled up, wan to hold me gun, 
an’ wan to hold me hat—” 

“Silence! Remimber, men, that to-day the 
eyes of the town ’ll be on yez. Don’t forgit 
the firin’, me boys. Pull the trigger at the 
word, an’ not before, d’ ye mind? Come, 
let ’s thry it wanst more, for if there ’s any 
difference in your mistakes, sure, it ’s your 
raggedest pint. Attintion, company! Ready! 
Aim—” 

“Don’t say the word, captain!” said 
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Noolan, earnestly. “I ’ve a ball-cathridge 
in me gun I was savin’ in case me box won’t 
open quick at the time. Ef ye say ‘Fire,’ 
git from before me!” 

McGinnis got from “before” him hur- 
riedly, and consulted his “ Tactics” excitedly 
while the command held themselves in the 
position necessitated by “ Aim.” 

“Recover!” he said, after a prolonged and 
painful search. 

“Thanks be to St. Patrick!” said Mulli- 
gan, drawing a long breath. “Me gun was 
weighin’ ten pounds more to the minute.” 

McGinnis did not hear him. He was red 
in the face, and freezing his command with 
a stare. 

“What other blackgyard has a ball in his 
gun?” he asked furiously. “Throw ’em out 
to wanst!” 

Several ball-cartridges dropped to the 
floor. 

“An’ where did yez git thim?” 

“Sure, ’t was Noolan’s notion, captain, 
that the ball-cathridge makes the rale noise; 
an’ we can’t be lettin’ the Tigers be downed 
to-day—” 

“An’ did yez suppose,” said McGinnis, 
sarcastically, “ye could be turnin’ loose lead 
in a crowd widout more funerals, ye spal- 
peens?” 

“Sure, captain,” said Noolan, soothingly, 
“the crowd ’d be safe behindst us.” 

“Safe! Safe! Put ’em away, I tell ye! 
Safe! An’ who the divil ’d be safe wid ‘this 
company shootin’ ball-cathridges? Oh, will 
ye look at Noolan! Come from under that 
hat! The blessed angels would be gittin’ 
behindst the trees in self-definse. Private 
Murphy, av ye could let down your proud 
galluses, your pants ’d make friends wid 
your ilegant gaiters! Attintion, company! 
At the command ‘ Attintion,’ men, brighten 
up an’ look ahead av ye; don’t watch me— 
I ’m not goin’ to ave ye. Attintion! Carry 
arms! Sure, that would have made glad 
the heart of St. Patrick himself! Corporal 
Noolan, turn your gun round; ye ’II find it 
aisier to hold. Attintion! Right by twos,— 
by twos, d’ ye mind now,—twos, not fours! 
Column, lift!—Sure, that was right. March! 
Column, lift again, an’ take the door next 
time in passin’. Steady; don’t crowd. Ye’ll 
git out soon enough—an’ be gladder to git 
back, I ’m thinkin’.” 

And the sun shone for the first time upon 
the green and gold of the Limerick Tigers. 
In column of fours Captain McGinnis brought 
his company into line with the battalion, and, 
the situation being favorable, did it with very 
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“*COME FROM UNDER THAT HAT!’” 


little friction. The extreme length of the 
company, however, and the extra pace set 
by the stalwarts in front, made the efforts 
of the small men toward the rear of the 
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he felt himself in unassisted 
possession of the gift. The 
new treasure was as large as 
the side of a cottage room, 
the staff of hard wood sur- 
mounted by a solid brass 
eagle; and there were two 
silken cords with gilt tassels 
that weighed probably five 
pounds each. The harp of 
Ireland, in bullion, was six 
feet high and added fifteen 
pounds to the gross weight. 
In addition to these impedi- 
menta was the bullion fringe, 
eight inches wide. And Ser- 
geant Sweeny was a small 
a—"man. 
But, though small in stat- 
ure, the sergeant was not 
easily dismayed by large 
odds. Shouldering hischarge 
—=*>=> as though it werea mere fish- 
ing-pole, he marched to the neighborhood 
of the battalion’s major, who sat his horse, 
his staff about him. 

“Major,” he said, with an entirely origi- 


column somewhat violent, a fact that in- nal salute, “an’ will ye plaise assign me a 


stantly attracted the attention of the col- 
ored gamins of the street. Corporal Noolan, 
being the last man in the procession, when 
emerging from his cavernous hat, as he did 
at intervals, generally found himself lined 
up with a row of these barefoots, who kept 
faithful pace with him, but ready always to 
dodge the angry sweep of his gun. Once 
in line with the battalion, however, and 
“dressed,” the Tigers really presented an 
imposing front, and the heart of McGinnis 
swelled with pride as he cast his eye down 
the line. 

A young candidate for the legislature, 
standing upon a platform, in a patriotic 
speech took part in the chief function of the 
occasion, which was the presentation of a 
magnificent banner from woman friends of 
the new company. As he concluded his per- 
oration he shook apart its silken folds, dis- 
playing a green field upon which stood the 
harp of Ireland. The Tigers greeted it with 
rousing cheers and a waving of plumed hats. 

The speech of acceptance, delivered by a 
young political friend of the company, was 
one long to be remembered, but too long to be 
recorded. Amid waving of handkerchiefs, 
the clapping of hands, cheers, and the roll of 
the drum, Sergeant Sweeny stepped forward 
and took the sacred banner into his keeping. 
A startled expression came upon his face as 


; 


place in the ridgymint?” 

The major bit his lip and was silent a 
moment. Then he said with calmness: 

“Your place, sergeant, is in the center of 
your own company.” 

“Me own company!” exclaimed the color- 
bearer, resting his staff upon the ground. 
“Sure, they told me I rode wid the major!” 

“No. Fall in!” 

Sergeant Sweeny, after a moment of re- 
flection, shouldered his burden, and some- 
what wearily made his way to the designated 
position, fitted the staff in the socket upon 
his belt, and awaited results. Those behind 
the gallant fellow could see that his respon- 
sibility was a great one, for his broad belt 
sank into his back so deep that his coat-tails 
stood out at right angles. 

Then came the fatal order: 

“ Battalion, by platoons, left wheel, march!” 
Back from the front, on the voices of cap- 
tains and lieutenants, rolled the martial 
words. Captain McGinnis gave as he heard 
it: “By platoons, heigh! heigh! heigh! 
heigh! h—h—h—” It mattered but little 


with the Tigers. They watched eagerly the 
company in advance of them, and gave one 
another commands and advice of their own. 
After a scramble that seemed to involve not 
alone the reputation of the company, but the 
lives of several members, two rather decent- 
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looking platoons emerged from the mélée 
with Sergeant Sweeny between them, bravely 
balancing the flag and keeping up as best 
he could a martial front and step. 

“Steady, boys, steady!” shouted McGin- 
nis, looking back over his shoulder; “don’t 
neglect the touch. Corporal Noolan, come 
from under that hat! Aisy on the line; don’t 
be runnin’ an’ haltin’ that way; remember 
the eyes av the city is upon ye! Sergeant 
Sweeny, kape the shtep,—ye ’re sidlin’ like 
a crab, —an’ quit starin’ at the flag like ye ’d 
niver seen wan before! Steady, boys! Si- 
lence in the ranks! 
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ond platoon turned sharply to the left, and 
started up the street without waiting for the 
gate to swing around. The men, however, 
came on a wild run, the long sleeves of 
Murphy causing him to drop his gun, which 
he promptly fell over. Corporal Noolan, dis- 
appearing under his hat, ran that unfortu- 
nate affair against a bayonet, and saw it 
vanish ahead of him just out of reach, as the 
owner of the bayonet fled into line. 

But the captain found an outlet for his 
wrath. The gallant Sweeny, in turning the 
corner, met a small gale of wind. The ban- 
ner immediately 





Steady! We’re comin’ 
now to the corner, an’ 
it ’s there the whoie 
town ’ll be waitin’ for 
yez. When ye turn 
that corner, kape the 
touch nately, an’ don’t 
come a-gallopin’ round 
like a lot av scared 
sheep. Swing round, 
swing round ilegant, 
like a farm-gate. Now 
for ye! Column, right 
wheel!” The captain 
had turned _ about, 
marching backward, 
with the point of his 
sword in his left hand, 
as he saw other cap- 
tains doing, and his 
mistake was natural. 
Part of the first pla- 
toon went one way and 
part another. “Come 
back!” he yelled fu- 
riously to the wander- 
ers. “Ye know what I 
mane! Who did yez 
see goin’ off there?” 
he asked sarcastically, 
as they came run- 
ning in. “Was it the 
blessed band, or the 








straightened out and 
sailed him off across 
the street toward a 
lee shore of assembled 
hacks and drays. The 
voice of McGinnis rose 
above the din and out- 
cry of the cheering 
spectators: 

“Sergeant Sweeny, 
kape the shtep!” 

The sergeant’s red 
face was turned back 
for an instant before 
he struck the breakers, 
and he delivered his 
defiance: 

“To blazes wid ye 
shtep! I ’m here for 
appearance, an’ I ’ve 
a shtep av me own.” 
Then he went upon 
the lee shore and 
promptly capsized, 
producing a series of 
runaways, collisions, 
and much profanity. 

“Company, halt!” 
shouted the captain. 
“Sergeant Eagan, 
take four men an’ ar- 
rist the blackgyard! 
He’s stealin’ the flag!” 








ridgymint, or the “‘I’VE A SHTEP 
major?” 

“Ye said, ‘Column, right,’ captain!” 

“ An’ if I did, have n’t ye got sinse enough 
to know it was me own right I referred to, 
an’ me back was turned! Second platoon!” 
he called out at this moment, “teach them 
the thrick, me lads! Now! Come round like 
a gate!” 

They came, but not like a gate. The 
captain’s comments at this point are neces- 
sarily suppressed. The pivot-man of the sec- 





AV ME OWN.’” Sergeant Eagan and 
his four went on a run 
after the unfortunate color-bearer, and 
brought him back in triumph; whereupon a 
riot was narrowly averted. A compromise 
was effected by furling the banner. When 
quiet was at length restored it was found 
that the battalion had disappeared down 
another street, oblivious of the fact that it 
had lost a whole company. 

This catastrophe became apparent to the 
major when the command reached the ceme- 




















’ the humanitarian object in view. But along with 


tery and a rest was ordered. The adjutant 
was ordered to gallop back and ascertain 
the cause. During his absence three wild, 
ragged volleys were heard. He reported upon 
returning that the Tigers had compromised 
by firing a salute over the Confederate monu- 
ment. When the first volley was discharged, 
certain old Confederate veterans who had 
gathered to encourage the new recruits 
looked hurriedly into one another’s faces 
and promptly disappeared in neighboring 
doorways and behind friendly shade-trees. 
They had recognized the “rale noise.” 


ONE of the most popular organizations in 
the land to-day is known as the Limerick 
Tigers’ Club. It meets only annually. A 





Author and Man of Action. 


T= are so many ancient as well as modern 

instances of the possession by the same person 
of a faculty for action and a faculty for literary 
expression that it is surprising that there should 
ever be surprise when such a union occurs. In 
this country some of the most “practical,” so 
called, of the founders of the republic were 
notable for their power of literary expression, the 
most practical of all the founders being, in fact, 
the ablest American writer of his time, and one 
of the best English prose writers of all time— 
“The Many-Sided Franklin,” whom Mr. Ford is 
now so pleasantly representing to the readers 
of THE CentuRY. Coming down to the Civil War, 
the author of the Gettysburg Address and the 
First Inaugural could express himself with as 
much grace as shrewdness and force. 

The State of New York has just elected as its 
first magistrate a practised and vigerous writer, 
who has always been conspicuous as a man of 
action; and the present Secretary of State of the 
United States is an author of distinction, a writer 
of peculiar ability and charm. 

The city of New York and the whole country 
have recently been called upon to mourn the 
untimely and sacrificial death of a man of action 
who was prominent also as a writer. Nothing 
could be more “practical,” more active, than the 
life of Colonel Waring. Intrepid and brilliant as 
a soldier, untiring as an agricultural and sanitary 
engineer, the larger part of his useful life was 
spent in the mastery of details that could be lifted 
from the sordid only by scientific enthusiasm and 
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THE TIME. 


ball is given on the evening of St. Patrick’s 
day. Brave men in green and gold wait gal- 
lantly on fair women, and the merry tunes 
of old Ireland keep the ancient glories fresh. 
Upon the wall outspread is a magnificent 
banner bearing a golden harp, and it is a 
fixture. 

When the rout is at its best, and flying 
feet beat time to inspiring strains of national 
music, sometimes a mellow voice is heard 
above the sounds of revelry, exclaiming: 
“Sergeant Sweeny, kape the shtep!” And 
from somewhere always comes the answer: 
“To blazes wid ye shtep! I ’m here for 
appearance, an’ I ’ve a shtep av me own!” 

But this does not occur when Sweeny is 
on the floor. 
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his professional work and with his technical 
writing, Colonel Waring maintained a literary 
career, with which the readers of this magazine 
are especially familiar. It was for another 
periodical that he wrote that delightful early 
sketch of his horse “ Vix,” fit to be classed with 
John Brown’s “Rab,” Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“Calvin,” John Muir’s “Dog,” and W. J. Still- 
man’s “ Billy and Hans”; but most of his magazine 
writing has been in these pages, from his series 
entitled “A Farmer’s Vacation,” in 1875, down to 
his description of bicycling in the Tyrol and the 
Dolomites, published in the spring of 1897. These 
numerous contributions include papers specifically 
professional, papers descriptive of travel, at least 
one on a theme purely literary (an article on 
George W. Cable), and others on the horse, con- 
cerning which subject he wrote with the enthu- 
siasm both of an admirer and an expert. It is 
curious to recall that in 1881 Colonel Waring 
was employed by this magazine to report profes- 
sionally upon the sanitary condition of New York, 
—“The Disease” and “The Remedy,”—which he 
did in the May and June numbers of that year. 
Waring was not a distinctively imaginative 
writer: he dealt with facts; and yet to write well 
even of facts one must have a touch of the ima- 
ginative. In his practical work there was also a 
sort of creative imagination which was the basis 
of his greatest successes. In his dealing with so 
commonplace a piece of work as the cleaning 
of the streets of a big city, this faculty of 
imagination—this prophetic grasp of future pos- 
sibilities, which very successful business men are 
apt to possess—was his in a high degree. 
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The great work he was doing for the city of 
New York, at the head of the Street-Cleaning 
Department, was only just begun,—for he had 
far-reaching plans concerning the profitable dis- 
position of garbage and concerning other matters 
of vital importance to the people,—when the 
government of the city, by the vote of a minority 
of its citizens, passed into the hands of a political 
organization conducted primarily for the support 
or enrichment of its own managers. In the face 
of all Waring had done for New York, he was 
promptly and ruthlessly turned out of office. If 
we should hear of such management of municipal 
affairs in the city of Madrid we should probably 
describe it as characteristically “Spanish.” As 
a matter of fact, we regret to say that the pro- 
ceeding was characteristically “American.” But 
it was not American in the best sense, for it was 
only one more conspicuous instance of that spoils 
system against which is arrayed to-day the con- 
science of the entire country. 

The name of Waring will be always gratefully 
remembered in the metropolis, not only for the 
actual work for the first time properly performed 
by him; it will be remembered there and through- 
out the country for the object-lesson thus given by 
him of honest, thorough, and brilliantly successful 
municipal administration. Nor will he be for- 
gotten in connection with his last, unfinished 
undertaking, the sanitary redemption of Havana 
—a work of the highest necessity, which in his 
loss has already proved so costly to the nation. 





Some Timely Considerations. 


RECENT events in the United States, acts of 
lawlessness in different parts of the country, have 
again illustrated the old contention that public 
opinion is more powerful than legal enactment. 
The acts of lawlessness to which we allude have 
not been committed merely by secret emissaries; 
some of them are the open acts of supposed 
“leading citizens,” even of high officials. That 
in each case the problem of race distrust and an- 
tipathy has been prominent is a fact of ominoussig- 
nificance at a moment when the nation has added 
new race problems to the unsolved problems of race 
which still confront us on the continent itself. 
Those who are optimistic about the future of 
our beloved country have felt that the railroad, 
the telegraph, and a common language were ele- 
ments which conquered the discrepancies and 
dangerous separations of distance. Yet it cannot 
be denied that geography and climate make differ- 
ences of conditions that must always tend toward 
a difference of opinion and interest. This separa- 
tion in interest creates antagonistic demands, re- 
quiring the greatest statesmanshipatthe center and 
the greatest patriotism everywhere to keep from 
straining the body politic to the point of breaking. 
It is a question whether or not some of the 
American communities that regard with horror 
the doings in certain other communities might 
not be equally culpable if subjected for a long 
period to the same conditions. Yet the local 
conditions have brought a state of mind, a state 
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of public opinion, which makes such lawlessness 
easily possible and fatally usual in one community 
and not in another. These illegal acts, whether 
by governors or private citizens, are not only de- 
moralizing to the immediate community by the 
abandonment of legal procedure, but they are, in 
addition, lamentably unsocial, disuniting, disinte- 
grating. It does not tend to national unity when 
the rest of the Union looks on at illegal acts on 
the part of citizens or office-holders, in one or 
another State, which acts remain not only unpun- 
ished, but apparently sustained by the ruling 
opinion of the immediate community. 

Incidents of this sort give food for grave thought 
at this epoch in our history. How much “expan- 
sion ” can the country endure without endangering 
its cherished principles and institutions, and its 
very territorial existence? how many differences 
in interest on the part of its people? how many 
opposing views growing out of inherited methods 
of thought and permanent conditions of climate? 


Question and Answer. 


THE Editor has received the following letter, 
dated October 19, 1898: 

“I presume upon a slight acquaintance to ask 
you some questions as to certain cuts in THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, for my personal information 
only, and to ask you to favor me with an answer. 
The cuts are those in the magazine for July, 
September, and October of this year, by Timothy 
Cole, and one by Henry Wolf, and the ques- 
tions: first, are these cuts really woodcuts, and, 
second, are the impressions in the magazine 
printed from the original blocks? They are ad- 
mirable. I take them to be woodcuts, and if they 
are, I am very glad—rejoiced to know that this 
most delightful art has been revived—restored 
to life again. I am so weary.of, so nauseated with, 
‘ half-tone’ and ‘ process’ things. 

“Let my interest in this matter be my excuse 
for taking any portion of your valuable time, and 
believe me, “Yours faithfully, 

sh ad 


In answer to the above gratifying inquiry we 
would state that the “cuts” referred to are wood- 
engravings. The answer to the second inquiry is 
that wood-blocks are never directly printed from 
in steam-printing. An electrotype from the wood 
is taken, and the original is preserved, otherwise 
unused, except for the pulling of a few proofs on 
a hand-press. We should add that wood-engravings 
are constantly appearing in THE CENTURY, and 
that we are glad there are readers who appre- 
ciate their excellence. There are several kinds of 
engravings in use in THE CENTURY: first, wood-en- 
gravings; second, process plates of line-drawings; 
third, half-tone process plates; fourth, half-tone 
plates which are worked upon by wood-en- 
gravers, becoming what are called by some tone- 
engravings. Aside from the necessities of time, 
it is the custom of THE CeNTuRY’s art depart- 
ment to select for each original that method of re- 
production which will best bring out its qualities. 

In regard to drawings in line, the mechani- 
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cal processes now effect results once obtained 
only by the engraver’s most laborious efforts. It 
would be a foolish waste of energy to give to 
a wood-engraver a piece of work that the pro- 
cess can do as well, if not better. Then there 
are indeed certain kinds of pictures, not in line, 
which can be reproduced more satisfactorily, in 
creat reduction, by pure half-tone process than 
by any other reproductive method known—say a 
picture like “The Declaration of Independence,” 
by Trumbull, filled with small figures, and each 
one a portrait. No engraver could reproduce 
these small faces and keep the character in the 
way that a direct half-tone plate will do it. For 
such purposes the half-tone process is invaluable. 
Again, there are certain kinds of drawings in 
wash for exquisitely translating which the old 
wood-engraver won reputation; but these can 
now be translated at once more literally and more 
effectively by a union of process with hand-work. 
On the basis of a process plate, one of the former 
wood-engravers now sometimes puts days of 
brain-directed hand-work, correcting the errors 
of the mechanical process, while availing himself 
of all that is true and expressive in the plate as 
it comes to him from the process-room. Results 
may sometimes be obtained in this way that are 
as satisfactory as the more laborious method of 
complete wood-engraving; for there are few en- 
gravers alive who are at once minute, exact, cor- 
rect, and artistic. Only a practised eye can distin- 
guish such plates as these,—and there are many 
of them in THE CenTuRY,—from the finest wood- 
engravings. Such engravings are artistically 
satisfactory, and are not for a moment to be 
confounded with the ordinary cheap, monotonous 
process blocks, of which our correspondent con- 
fesses such natural weariness. 

As for the wood-engraving pure and simple, 
it certainly has not yet lost its utility and 
its attractiveness. Yet there are those who 
prefer a process plate from a photograph of an 
old master to one of Timothy Cole’s most ex- 
quisite reproductions from the original. For 
certain purposes a process picture has distinct 
usefulness; but it must be remembered that the 
photograph is one thing and the process-engraving 
another. The process-engraving is covered with 
a fine mesh that a magnifying-glass of very little 
power clearly shows. An element of monotony is 
at once introduced; a veil is pulled across the 
picture which deadens its impression to the eye. 
Something may be—something indeed must be 
—lost by the interpretative hand of the wood- 
engraver; yet at least the dullness of the process 
is not there, and when the perception of the en- 
graver is true and sympathetic, and the stroke is 
governed by an instinctive sense of art, something 
of the charm—something of the miracle—of the 
original is given which satisfies the eye and 
pleases the mind of lovers of the beautiful. 

An experienced art critic said the other day, in 
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THE TIME. 


effect, that in art reproduction whatever method 
lost the accent lost the picture. For this reason 
he had no use, he said, for the process, as against 
wood-engraving. Whether he was too pronounced 
in his prejudice or not, it remains true that even 
a wood-engraving not of the highest quality often 
takes hold of the printed page and gratifies the 
eye in a way that scarcely any process plate can 
do. We thank our correspondent for giving us an 
excuse for saying another good word for an art 
that we “shall not willingly let die.” 


Typical Heroism. 


Ir is true that the preparedness for war on the 
part of the Spaniards was greater in proportion 
to the strength of the two nations than the 
preparedness of the United States. In cases 
where we actually had a stronger armament, 
the great disproportion of loss, and the com- 
parative ineffectiveness of the Spanish arms, of 
course redound to the credit of this country. The 
strength of America being, however, so prepon- 
derant, and on some occasions our armament be- 
ing so much more powerful, it is fortunate that 
there were occasions for many heroic acts on the 
part of Americans that were in the nature of 
“forlorn hopes.” Among these the most conspicu- 
ous is the case of the crew of the Merrimac. 
Though the immediate object of the sinking of 
the collier was not accomplished, no event of the 
war afforded greater proof of the high morale of 
the entire navy, officers and men alike. The desire 
of officers and seamen to participate in what must 
have looked like an inevitable sacrifice of limb or 
life is not the least interesting and, indeed, 
pathetic part of Lieutenant Hobson’s thrilling 
narrative. 

The fact that so many stood ready to engage in 
the perilous duty, while it does not take a single 
leaf from the laurels of those who actually took part 
in the maneuver, makes the heroism of the officer 
and crew of the Merrimac significantly typical. 


An Anecdote of Carlyle. 


Mr. JOHN PATRICK, the author of the article on 
Carlyle in the present number of THE CENTURY, 
has sent us the following note concerning the 
portrait of Carlyle on page 330: 


During Carlyle’s last visit to Kirkcaldy, he was found, ' 
one morning about six o'clock, sitting just as you see 
him in my portrait, with hat on, on the old stair of the 
house he lodged in while schoolmastering in Kirkcaldy, 
looking wistfully over to the old burgh school in which 
he taught. A master joiner, not knowing Carlyle, and 
thinking something wrong with the person so situated 
at that early hour in the morning, walked up to him, 
but was so astonished with the fierce look that Carlyle 
cast on him that he was struck speechless, and had to 
turn away, puzzled to account for the strange sight. 
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A Word in Favor of the Panama Canal.! 


HE people of the United States demand the con- 

structionofaship-canal connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. The most feasible and quickly 
constructed canal is the best. The popular demand 
has been emphasized by the events of the last few 
months. Selfish corporate interests have endea- 
vored to convert this demand into the advocacy of 
a bill making the government the partner of a 
private corporation and binding it to furnish all 
the money required for the building of a canal 
over the longest and most difficult of the many 
routes which have been surveyed across the Cen- 
tral American isthmus, namely, the Nicaragua 
route. / The concession for a canal upon this route 
will expire in October next, and Nicaragua cannot 
extend it, for the reason that she is no longer an 
independent nation, but has become one of the 
states of the greater Republic of Central America. 
Engineers of eminence have disagreed as to the 
practicability of this route, and have differed 
widely in their estimates of the cost of building 
a canal upon it. The Ludlow Commission, ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland, reported adversely 
on the plan proposed by Mr. Menocal, the chief 
engineer of the Maritime Company, which holds 
the Nicaragua concession. The commission of 
which Admiral Walker is the head, appointed by 
President McKinley, will, according to newspaper 
reports, pronounce in favor of the practicability 
of the Menocal plan, with some alterations. Thus 
we see there is a grave and irreconcilable conflict 
between two commissions composed of men of the 
highest rank and ability. How these differences 
will be reconciled we do not presume to say. It 
is sufficient to point them out. 

The promotion of the Nicaragua Canal scheme 
proceeds in entire disregard of the fact that the 
Panama Canal is now under construction, that 
two fifths of the entire work upon it is actually 
completed, and that the company which is the 
present owner of the property and concessions 
has large cash resources available for the continu- 
ance of the work, and has now more than three 
thousand men employed in digging its canal. The 
engineering difficulties connected with the Panama 
Canal have recently been submitted to a commis- 
sion composed of engineers of the highest interna- 
tional reputation. Among the members of this 
commission are the engineers who had charge of 


1 See also “ Advantages of the Nicaragua Canal,” in 
this number of THE CENTURY. 





the Manchester Ship-Canal, the Kiel Ship-Canal, 
the Croton Aqueduct, and other works of great 
importance; their decisions and recommendations 
will be virtually conclusive upon the engineer- 
ing problems of the Panama Canal. This commis- 
sion differs from the government engineering 
commissions which have examined the Nicaragua 
route in this, that it contains members who have 
actually built ship-canals, and whose knowledge 
of the subject is therefore not merely theoretic. 
Their report will show that there are no physical 
obstacles in the way of the speedy completion 
of the Panama Canal; that $125,000,000 have 
already been invested in it in actual excavation 
work, and that it can be finished for $100,000,000 
more. It will be only 46 miles long, whereas the 
Nicaragua Canal will have a length of 175 miles, 
of which 125 will be in Lake Nicaragua and in the 
upper part of the San Juan River. But neither the 
lake nor the river are navigable for sea-going 
vessels; the lake must be dredged to create a 
channel, and the river must be dammed to raise 
its level and to drown the rapids in it. The 
Panama Canal has good harbors at each of its 
ocean termini, whereas the Nicaragua Canal has 
no natural harbors at either end, and at least 
$10,000,000 must be spent in making artificial 
harbors before it can be used. é 
The Panama Canal is being constructed as a 

commercial enterprise, and it will be open to the 
shipping of all nations on equal terms. The com- 
mercial and naval vessels of the United States 
will have just as good facilities for transit through 
it as they could have through a canal built and 
controlled by the United States government. 

What the United States requires is political con- 
trol, and not ownership, of a transisthmian canal; 
such control is, however, a matter for international 

arrangement and diplomatic ‘settlement, and no 

private company could have any influence over it. 

In these circumstances, it would seem wise for 

the public to suspend judgment until the whole 

subject can be more thoroughly examined, and the 

proper course for Congress to take would seem to 

be to provide for the examination of the Panama 

project by a commission of equal eminence and 

authority with that which has just examined the 

Nicaragua route. For the United States to build 

the Nicaragua Canal would be to insure the open- 

ing of two rival ship-canals across the isthmus. 
The shorter and better canal would inevitably get 
the business, and the longer one would be a con- 
tinued burden upon the Treasury for its mainte- 
nance and for the interest on its bonds. 


E. V. Smalley. 

























Odd. 


= ain’t a room in all the house 
Ez int’restin’ to me 
Ez is the kitchen—that’s the place 
A feller must n’t be! 


There ain’t a day in all the week, 
A hull one, when a kid 

C’u’d play, like Sunday—that ’s the day 
Yer ’d ketch it, if yer did! 


And hev yer noticed now, I ask, 
How things is never half 

So roarin’, splittin’ funny ’2 when 
Yer where yer dass n’t laugh? 


And did yer ever hear ’em tell 
They ’d had so big a blow, 
Sech all-unheard-of larkin’, ez 
The time yer did n’t go? 





1 Catharine Young Glen. 


Aunt Cinthy’s Valumtine. 


BEFORE ever a jonquil had bloomed, Aunt Cinthy 
came to her mistress with every appearance of 
agitation spread over her thin little face. All the 
wrinkles on her yellow countenance were in play, 
whether in fury or excess of frivolity, none might 
say. 

“Miss May,” she jerked out, “I wished you ’d 
write me a valumtine.” 

“Why, Aunt Cinthy, this is no time for valen- 
tines; this is too early.” 

“You smoke hams fo’ to six months ‘fo’ yer 
cyarve ’em,” declared the old woman, senten- 
tiously. “You please, ma’am, write me a valum- 
tine now!” 

“ Aunt Cinthy, what have you to do with valen- 
tines?” asked her mistress, with some impatience, 
looking up from the exercise in French that she 
was correcting; for in her changed fortunes Mrs. 
Carew had added to her many efforts for support 
of herself and daughters and faithful old nurse a 
class in French. 

“I’m ’bleeged ter have one, and I don’t keer ter 
buy one,” declared Aunt Cinthy, obstinately 

Aunt Cinthy had already buried three husbands, 
and it surely seemed, with her half-century of 
years behind her, that she had done with wounded 
hearts and arrows. 

“Valentines are for young folks and children,” 
explained Mrs. Carew. 

“Dat ’s hit!” cried Cinthy, triumphantly. “I 
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gwine send mine ter a rale young man. You know 
dat fool nigger boy we-all been payin’ so many 
nickels ter cut we-all wood? Well, dat ’s him. 
Dat ve’y nigger boy—Major—dat ’s him!” 

“Why, that boy can’t be twenty years old!” 
exclaimed the lady. 

“He ain’t,” laughed old Cinthy. “His gramma 
and me-us wuz ol’ fellow-servants’ fo’ surrender. 
Dat ve’y same young nigger been pourin’ ‘lasses 
down my ear. Hit time he stop his foolish talkin’. 
I gwine marry dat boy—sho!” 

“You don’t think he wants to marry you, Aunt 
Cinthy!” 

“Yessum, he do,” cried the old woman. “Last 
week he ast me how ol’ I is. Ever’ one of my hus- 
bands, dead and buried, dee begin des dat way. 
He say I sho make de richest cracklin’-bread in 
nine ’j’inin’ States. Ever’ man I done married and 
buried done des dat way. He say my ironin’ uv 
Sunday shirts is de freest uv cat-faces he ever is 
see. He say I got de lightest hand at a puddin’, 
and de neatest at a pie, he ever is see. Ever’ man 
I married and laid in his grave carried on des dat 
way.” 

“But you would n’t marry him, Aunt Cinthy?” 

“Who gwine cut we-all wood ef I don’t? Us 
done waste mo’ nickels on him now dan he worf.” 

Doubting if even so early a valentine would 
persuade young May to wed this quaint Decem- 
ber, Mrs. Carew consented to write, at Aunt 
Cinthy’s still more urgent solicitation and dicta- 
tion. 

The old woman stood by the fire, with one sharp 
elbow in one thin hand, and a sharper chin in the 
other, and began: “Yessum; I been stud’in’ what 
to say to dat young nigger, and I ’bout know now 
how ter suit him. Dis heah is de song I gwine 
send him: 


“Green tree rocky—oh! 
You tell me dat you love me so. 
De bare tree am a-rockin’, too; 
Hit say I maybe mought love you. 


“De yallerhammer’s wings will fly 
Around de ol’est tree dat ’s nigh; 
And young fool niggers will, I see, 
Be foolish "bout growed folks like me. 


“So, nigger, ef you ain’t got sense 

Ter stay on yother side de fence, 

But keep up yo’ fuss round my kitchen do’, 
I'll hatter take you fer my beau. ~* 


“Dar’s sugar inde gourd, when you string hit fine; 
Dar ’s sugar in de punkin’ vine; 

Dar ’s sugar in yo’ heart fer me; 
And yo’ valumtine I ’ll sho’ly be.” 















A Child’s Primer of Natural History. 


TEXT AND PICTURES BY OLIVER HERFORD. 
(THIRD SERIES.) 














Tuis is the Yak, so neg-li-gée: 

His coif-fure ’s like a stack of hay; 
He lives so far from Any-where, 

I fear the Yak neg-lects his hair, 
And thinks, since there is none to see, 





What mat-ter how un-kempt he be. 
How would he feel if he but knew 
That in this*Pic-ture-book I drew 
His Phys-i-og-no-my un-shorn, 

For chil-dren to de-ride and scorn? 





The valentine was duly sent, though January 
frosts still whitened the fields, and hyacinth buds 
had scarcely begun to peep above the borders of 
the flower-beds. 

Aunt Cinthy sent Major four times one day to 
the post-office to inquire for the valentine. He 
could not prevail on the irascible postmaster to 
look for anything for Mr. Major B. Jenkins. More- 
over, the postmaster said repeatedly, and very rea- 
sonably, that there could not be a valentine, for 
Valentine’s day was more than a month off. He 
was bothered enough when that day came, and he 
would not be bothered before. But at length Aunt 
Cinthy’s urgency and Major’s persistency pre- 
vailed. The “drop letters” were looked over, and 
Major received his missive. Most probably Major 
never read his early valentine; most probably he 
could n’t. 

However, there was little need for its perusal, 
Aunt Cinthy quoted from it to him so frequently 
and so feelingly. Whether he appreciated it 
never transpired; but he certainly appreciated, 
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and sampled more frequently than ever, Aunt 
Cinthy’s crisp waffles and light puddings. 

Aunt Cinthy, pursuant of her plans for him, had 
persuaded her mistress to,let him occupy an old 
cabin in the farther lot, for which he was supposed 
to pay rental in wood-chopping. 

The Ist of February, Aunt Cinthy began to 
make diligent preparations for receiving a valen- 
tine, which she had determined, willy-nilly, to 
have. 

She made Major whitewash her own house in 
the upper lot with four snowy coats, inside and 
out. She had him decorate all the inner walls 
with cedar boughs, made very white with flour, to 
the great diminishment of Mrs. Carew’s barrel. 
Whether the victim knew that he was preparing 
garlands for his own sacrifice, none could tell. 

Aunt Cinthy determined that nothing should be 
lacking for “ Major’s fust weddin’,” as she styled it. 

She made a great snowy cake, and set it in the 
ironing-room, with other dainties flanking it. This 
was a wise provision, as the sequel proved. 


























OB-SERVE the Cat up-on this page. 
Phil-os-o-phers in ev-er-y age, 

The ver-y wis-est of the wise, 
Have tried her mind to an-a-lyze 
In vain, for noth-ing can they learn. 
She baf-fles them at every turn 
Like Mis-ter Ham-let in the play. 
She leads their rea-son-ing a-stray; 











She feigns an in-ter-est in string 
Or yarn or any roll-ing thing. 
Un-like the Dog, she does not care 

With com-mon Man her thoughts to share. 
She teach-es us that in life’s walk 

’T is bet-ter to let oth-ers talk, 

And lis-ten while they say in-stead 

The fool-ish things we might have said. 





The 14th of February was the day set for the 
wedding. Uncle Benson came up from the River 
Place, which had once belonged to his former own- 
ers, the Carews.- In all the changes of rent, mort- 
gage, and sale, Uncle Benson still remained head 
man at the River Place. 

He declared he had been “at ever’ one of Cin- 
thy’s weddin’s, and nary one would he miss while 
his head was hot.” 

Aunt Cinthy was enveloped in yards upon yards 
of white tarlatan veil and dress. She looked like 
“a pick-room in ginnin’-time,” Uncle Benson said. 

The preacher was there, with sleek black face 
and sleek black coat and keen appetite for the 
coming feast. The “pair of licenses,” wisely 
pee and paid for by Cinthy herself, lay on the 
table. 

The hour came, but not the man. Suspense 
grew fearful. One by one the guests crept out, 
going to seek the bridegroom, but returning with- 
out him. 

Cinthy sat in the chair of state, rocking and 
lamenting loudly. 





Uncle Benson gave forth a stream of reminis- 
cences concerning those other three “weddin’s 
that went off all beautiful! beautiful! beautiful!” 

He vowed that nothing but fear of his old woman 
on the river kept him from coming forward to offer 
himself for “bridebroom,” rather than have “ Sis’ 
Cinthy and all these fine folks dissip’inted of de 
weddin’ and de weddin’ supper.” 

He was about to begin a chain of recollections 
about the three funerals, which had also passed off 
most beautifully, when Miss May came to the 
rescue, bidding him go in search of the bride- 
groom, and return not without him. 

Cinthy still rocked and lamented, but even now 
she found a moment of satisfaction, and cried out, 
wiping her tears: “ Anyhow, Miss May, our cord- 
wood is stove-wood now. Ever’ stick of hit dat 
no-count nigger cut, and cut it short, too.” 

Suddenly sounds of scolding, vociferating, 
scuffling, came from the cabin in the far lot. 
While all held their breath and listened, Uncle 
Benson came panting and puffing to the snowy 
chamber. His Sunday coat and his gray woolly 
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hair were all pulled awry with exertion. With 
one last great effort, he flung the bride room into 
the room, exclaiming: 

“Dar he! Dat him! Heah he! Hid under de 
baid! I cotch his heel; I fotch him out. He fer 
dissip’intin’ Cinthy of de weddin’, and dis her fo’th, 
too!” 


A sigh of relief went up from the assembly. 

“Helt back, he did. I tol’ him never was he 
gwine ter set toof in dat big cake in de ironin’- 
room lessen he come, and come quick. Dat fotch 
him!” 

“He ’s des sorter bashful-like,” declared Aunt 
Cinthy, with unctuous air of possession and un- 
marred satisfaction. “He ’ll outgrow hit wid his 
age; he’ll git mo’ sense as he git mo’ ageable.” 

No sooner had the sudden entrance of the bride- 
groom been brought about than the preacher, 
promptly setting his back against the door to pre- 
vent a like sudden exit, began without delay the 
ceremony. 

Major’s answers were perhaps a little sulkily 
given, but Aunt Cinthy’s replies were cheery 
enough for two. 

“Hits like I tol’ you, Miss May,” she observed, 
as she passed where her mistress stood to observe 
the ceremony. “You hatter be soon ter send yer 
valumtine, ef yer want ter git a’ answer to yourn 
at due date and time.” 

With this, the determined and happy bride led 
the procession to the cake-cutting in the ironing- 


room. 
Martha Young. 


World-Language. 


Como esta Ustéd was all I knew 
Of Spanish; you of English knew still less 
And yet that night how fast the hours flew 


In vain I sought for phrases—one or two— 
With which my admiration to express: 
Como esta Ustéd was all I knew. 


A trifle tiresome grows “How do you do?” 
After much repetition, I confess; 
And yet that night how fast the hours flew! 


Was ever hapless lover forced to sue 
In such cramped phrase? You laughed at my 
distress: 
Como esta Ustéd was all I knew! 


So, silent as the Sphinx, I sat by you; 
Nor, till we parted, dared your hand to press: 
And yet that night how fast the hours flew! 


Perchance Love needs no language; there are few 
Unspoken thoughts Dan Cupid cannot guess. 


Ballade of the Rhyming Duelist. 


To my ballade, I prithee, list, 
Since haply, at the century’s close, 
The world has turned romanticist, 
And hero-worship daily grows. 
I sing a knight of gallant pose, 
Of valiant heart and supple wrist, 
He of the weird and rueful nose: 
I sing the rhyming duelist. 


He was a true philanthropist: 
Of bores he quickly did dispose; 
He caused bad actors to desist 
From adding to the public woes. 
What chivalry doth this disclose! 
He needeth no apologist; 
Such fame with endless luster glows. 
I sing the rhyming duelist. 


And yet the sweets of life he missed: 

Love made him feel its bitterest throes; 
For him was but vicarious tryst; 

For him the thorn, and not the rose; 

For him the subtlest pang love knows, 
To wait below while Christian kissed: 

Yet bravely bore he all his woes. 
I sing the rhyming duelist. 

ENVOY. 

Ah, Cyrano, ’t is not in prose 

That we should praise the balladist; 
So, in the form thine own song chose, 

I sing the rhyming duelist. 

Beatrice Hanscom. 


*“*If You ll Not Love Me, Dear.”’ 


IF you ’ll not love me, dear, 
What shall I do? 

Shed bitter tear on tear, 
Spend life in rue? 


If you ’ll not love me, dear, 
This must I do: 

Make up your heart’s arrear 
And love for two. 


Julie M. Lippmann. 





NOT IN IT. 


FIRST CHICKEN. Look at that duck. The airs he 
puts on are insufferable. Won’t speak to us. 

SECOND CHICKEN. I know. Says we don’t belong 
to his set. 


Como esta Ustéd was all I knew; 
And yet that night how fast the hours flew! 


Charles Love Benjamin. 
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